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XR. ROBERT MONTGOM 
ERY was seated at his desk, 
his head upon his hands, in a 
state of the blackest despon- 
dency. 3efore him was the 
open with the long 
columns of Dr. Oldacre’s prescriptions. At 
his elbow lay the wooden tray with the labels 
in various partitions, the cork box, the lumps 
of twisted sealing wax, while in front a rank 
of empty bottles waited to be filled. But his 
spirits were too low for work. He sat in 
silence, with his fine shoulders bowed and 
his head upon his hands. 

Outside, through the grimy surgery window 
foreground of blackened brick and 
slate, a line of enormous chimneys like 
Cyclopean pillars upheld the lowering, dun 
coloured cloud-bank. For six days in the 
week they spouted smoke, but to-day the 
furnace fires were banked, for it was Sunday. 
Sordid and polluting gloom hung over a dis 





ledger 


Over a 


trict blighted and blasted by the greed of 


man. There was nothing in the surround 
ings to cheer a desponding soul, but it was 
more than his dismal environment which 
weighed upon the medical assistant. 

His trouble was deeper and more per- 
sonal. ‘The winter session was approaching. 
He should be back again at the University 
completing the last year which would ‘give 
him his medical degree, but, alas! he had 
not the money with which to pay his class 
fees, nor could he imagine how he could 
procure it. Sixty pounds were wanted to 
make his career, and it might have been 
as many thousands for any chance there 
seemed to be of his obtaining it. 

He was roused from his black meditation 
by the entrance of Dr. Oldacre himself, a 
large, clean-shaven, respectable man, with a 
prim manner and an austere face. He had 
prospered exceedingly by the support of 
the local Church interest, and the rule of 
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his life was never by word or action to run 
a risk of offending the sentiment which had 
made him. His standard of respectability 


and of dignity was exceedingly high, and 
he expected the same from his assistants. 


His appearance and words were always 
vaguely benevolent. A sudden impulse 
came over the despondent student. He 


would test the reality of this philanthropy. 

“T beg your pardon, Dr. Oldacre,” said 
he, rising from his chair; “I have a great 
favour to ask of you.” 

The doctor’s appearance was not encourag- 
ing. His mouth suddenly tightened, and his 
eyes fell. 

“Yes, Mr. Montgomery ?” 

“You are aware, sir, that I need only one 
more session to complete my course.” 

“So you have told me.” 

“It is very important to me, sir.” 

** Naturally.” 

“The fees, Dr. Oldacre, would amount to 
about sixty pounds.” 

“*T am afraid that my duties call me else- 
where, Mr. Montgomery.” 

“One moment, sir! I had hoped, sir, 
that perhaps, if I signed a paper promising 
you interest upon your money, you would 
advance this sum to me. I will pay you 
back, sir, I really will. Or if you like I will 
work it off after I am qualified.” 

The doctor’s lips had thinned into a narrow 
line. His eyes were again and 
sparkled indignantly. 

‘“‘ Your request is unreasonable, Mr. Mont- 
gomery. I am surprised that you should 
have made it. Consider, sir, how many 
thousands of medical students there are in 
this country. No doubt there are many 
of them who have a difficulty in finding their 
fees. Am I to provide for them all? Or why 
should I make an exception in your favour? 
Iam grieved and disappointed, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, that you should have put me into 
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the painful position of having to refuse 
you.” He turned upon his heel, and walked 
with offended dignity out of the surgery. 

The student smiled bitterly, and turned to 
his work of making up the morning pre 
scriptions. It was poor and unworthy work 
work which any weakling might have done 
as well, and this was a man of exceptional 
nerve and But, such as it was, it 
brought him his board and 41 a week, 
enough to help him during the summer 
months and let him a few pounds 
towards his winter keep. But those 
fees! Where were they to come from? He 
could not save them out of his scanty wage. 
Dr. Oldacre would not advance them. He 
saw no way of earning them. His brains 
were fairly good, but brains of that quality 
were a drug in the market. He only ex 
celled in his strength ; and where was he to 
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find a customer for 
that? But the ways 
of Fate are strange, 
and his customer 
was at hand. 

“ Look ) ere!” 
said a voice at the 
door. 

Montgomery 
looked up, for the 
voice was a loud 
and rasping one. A 
young man 
at the entrance—a 
stor ky, bull-necked 
miner, in 


stood 


young 
tweed Sunday 
clothes and an 


aggressive necktie. 


He was a sinister 
looking figure, with 
dark, insolent eyes, 
and the jaw and 
throat of a bulldog. 

“Look  yere!’ 
said he again. 
“Why hast thou 


sent t’ medi 
oop as thy 


not 
cine 
master ordered ? ” 
Montgomery had 
become accustomed 
to the brutal frank 
ness of the Northern 
worker. At first it 
had enraged him, 
but after a time he 
— had grown callous 
to it, and accepted 
But this was something 
brutal, over 
menace 


it as it was meant. 
different. It 
bearing insolence, 
behind it. 

“ What name ?” he asked, coldly. 

“ Barton. Happen I may give thee cause 
to mind that name, yoong man. Mak’ oop 
t’ wife’s medicine this very moment, look ye, 
or it will be the worse for thee.” 

Montgomery smiled. A pleasant sense of 
relief thrilled softly through him. What 
blessed safety-valve was this through which 
his jangled nerves might find some outlet. 
The provocation was so gross, the insult so 
unprovoked, that he could have none of 
those qualms which take the edge off a 
man’s mettle. He finished sealing the bottle 
upon which he was occupied, and he 
addressed it and placed it carefully in the 
rack, 


insolence 
with physical 


was 
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here!” said he, turning round to 


* Look 


the miner, “your medicine will be made up 


in its turn and sent down to you. I don’t 
allow folk in the surgery. Wait outside in 
the waiting-room, if you wish to wait at all.” 

“Yoong man,” said the miner, “thou’s 
got to mak’ t’ wife’s medicine here, and now, 
and quick, while I wait and watch thee, or 
else happen thou might need some medicine 
thy sel’ before all 1S over.” 

“] shouldn’t advise you to fasten a quarrel 
upon me. 

Montgomery was speaking in the hard, 
staccato voice of a man who is holding him- 
self in with difficulty. “ You'll save trouble 
if you'll go quietly. If you don’t you'll be 
hurt. Ah, you would? ‘Take it then!” 

I'he blows were almost simultaneous—a 
savage swing which whistled past Mont 
gomery’s ear, and a straight drive which took 
the workman on the chin. Luck was with 


the assistant. ‘That single whizzing upper 
cut, and the way in which it was delivered, 
warned him that he had a formidable man 
to deal with. But if he 
had underrated his an 
tagonist, his antagonist had 
also underrated him, and 
had laid himself open to 
a fatal blow. 

The miner’s head had 


come with a crash against 
the corner of the surgery 
shelves, and he had 
dropped heavily on to the 
There he lay with 
legs drawn up 
hands thrown 
blood | trick 
ling over the surgery tiles. 

“ Had enough?” asked 
the assistant, breathing 
fiercely through his nose. 

But no answer came. 
The man was _insensible. 
And then the danger of his 
position came upon Mont- 
gomery, and he turned as 
white as his antagonist. 
A Sunday, the immaculate 
Dr. Oldacre with his pious 
connection, a savage brawl 
with a patient, he would 
irretrievably lose his situa 
the facts came out. 
much of a 

could 
without 
Oldacre 


ground. 

his bandy 
and his 
abroad, the 


tion if 
It was not 
situation, but he 
another 
and 


not get 
a reference, 
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MASTER. 3605 
might refuse him one. Without money 
for his classes, and without a situation 
wha‘ was to become of him? It was absolute 
ruin. 

But perhaps he could escape exposure 
after all. He seized his insensible adversary, 
dragged him out into the centre of the room, 
loosened his collar, and squeezed the surgery 
sponge over his face. He sat up at last with 
a gasp and a scowl. 

“Domn thee, thou’s spoilt my necktie,” 
said he, mopping up the water from his breast. 

“I’m sorry I hit you so hard,” said 
Montgomery, apologetically. 

“Thou hit me hard. I could stan’ such 
fly-flappin’ all day. “Twas this here press 
that cracked my pate for me, and thou art a 
looky man to be able to boast as thou hast 
outed me. And now I'd be obliged to thee 
if thou wilt give me t’ wife’s medicine.” 

Montgomery gladly made it up and handed 
it to the miner. 

“You are weak still,” said he. 
you stay awhile and rest ? ” 


“Won't 
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the painful position of having to refuse 
you.” He turned upon his heel, and walked 
with offended dignity out of the surgery. 

The student smiled bitterly, and turned to 
his work of making up the morning pre- 
scriptions. It was poor and unworthy work 
work which any weakling might have done 
as well, and this was a man of exceptional 
nerve and sinew. But, such as it was, it 
brought him his board and £1 a week, 
enough to help him during the summer 
months and let him save a few pounds 
towards his winter keep. But those class 
fees! Where were they to come from? He 
could not save them out of his scanty wage. 
Dr. Oldacre would not advance them. He 
saw no way of earning them. His brains 
were fairly good, but brains of that quality 
were a drug in the market. He only ex 
celled in his strength ; and where was he to 
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find a customer for 
that? But the ways 
of Fate are strange, 
and his customer 
was at hand. 
“Look y’ere!’ 
said a voice at the 
door. 
Montgomery 
looked up, for the 
voice was a loud 
and rasping one. A 
young man_ stood 
at the entrance—a 
stocky, bull-necked 
young miner, in 
tweed Sunday 
clothes and an 
aggressive necktie. 
He was a sinister- 
looking figure, with 
dark, insolent eyes, 
and the jaw and 
throat of a bulldog. 
“Look yrere!” 
said he again. 
“Why hast 


, 


thou 
not sent t’ medi- 
cine oop as thy 
master ordered ? ” 
Montgomery had 
become accustomed 
to the brutal frank- 
ness of the Northern 
worker. At first it 
had enraged him, 
but after a time he 
had grown callous 
to it, and accepted 
But this was something 
insolence—brutal, over- 
with physical menace 


it as it was meant. 
different. It was 
bearing insolence, 
behind it. 

“ What name ?” he asked, coldly. 

“ Barton. Happen I may give thee cause 
to mind that name, yoong man. Mak’ oop 
t’ wife’s medicine this very moment, look ye, 
or it will be the worse for thee.” 

Montgomery smiled. A pleasant sense of 
relief thrilled softly through him. What 
blessed safety-valve was this through which 
his jangled nerves might find some outlet. 
The provocation was so gross, the insult so 
unprovoked, that he could have none of 
those qualms which take the edge off a 
man’s mettle. He finished sealing the bottle 
upon which he was occupied, and he 
addressed it and placed it carefully in the 
rack. 
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“Look here!” said he, turning round to 
the miner, “ your medicine will be made up 
in its turn and sent down to you. I don’t 
allow folk in the surgery. Wait outside in 
the waiting-room, if you wish to wait at all.” 

“Yoong man,” said the miner, “thou’s 
got to mak’ t’ wife’s medicine here, and now, 
and quick, while I wait and watch thee, or 
else happen thou might need some medicine 
thysel’ before all is over.” 

“T shouldn’t advise you to fasten a quarrel 
upon me.” 

Montgomery was speaking in the hard, 
staccato voice of a man who is holding him- 
self in with difficulty. ‘“ You'll save trouble 
if you'll go quietly. If you don’t you'll be 
hurt. Ah, you would? ‘Take it then!” 

The blows were almost simultaneous—a 
savage swing which whistled past Mont- 
gomery’s ear, and a straight drive which took 
the workman on the chin. Luck was with 
the assistant. That single whizzing upper- 
cut, and the way in which it was delivered, 
warned him that he had a formidable man 
to deal with. But if he 
had underrated his an- 
tagonist, his antagonist had 
also underrated him, and 
had laid himself open to 
a fatal blow. 

The miner’s head had 
come with a crash against 
the corner of the surgery 
shelves, and he had 
dropped heavily on to the 
ground. ‘There he lay with 
his bandy legs drawn up 
and his hands thrown 
abroad, the blood trick- 
ling over the surgery tiles. 

“ Had enough?” asked 
the assistant, breathing 
fiercely through his nose. 

But no answer came 
The man was _ insensible. 
And then the danger of his 
position came upon Mont- 
gomery, and he turned as 
white as his antagonist. 
A Sunday, the immaculate 
Dr. Oldacre with his pious 
connection, a savage brawl 
with a patient, he would 
irretrievably lose his situa- 
tion if the facts came out. 
It was not much of a 
Situation, but he could 
not get another without 
a reference, and Oldacre 
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might refuse him one. Without money 
for his classes, and without .a situation 
what was to become of him? It was absolute 
ruin. , 

But perhaps he could escape exposure 
after all. He seized his insensible adversary, 
dragged him out into the centre of the room, 
loosened his collar, and squeezed the surgery 
sponge over his face. He sat up at last with 
a gasp and a scowl. 

“Domn thee, thou’s spoilt my necktie,” 
said he, mopping up the water from his breast. 

“I’m sorry I hit you so hard,” said 
Montgomery, apologetically. 

“Thou hit me hard. I could stan’ such 
fly-flappin’ all day. “Iwas this here press 
that cracked my pate for me, and thou art a 
looky man to be able to boast as thou hast 
outed me. And now I'd be obliged to thee 
if thou wilt give me t’ wife’s medicine.” 

Montgomery gladly made it up and handed 
it to the miner. 

“You are weak still,” said he. 
you stay awhile and rest ?” 


“Won't 
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“ T’ wife wants her medicine,” said the man, 
and lurched out at the door. 

The assistant looking after him saw him 
rolling with an uncertain step down the 
street, until a friend met him and _ they 
walked on arm inarm. The man seemed in his 
rough Northern fashion to bear no grudge, and 
so Montgomery’s fears left him. There was 
no reason why the doctor should know any- 
thing about it. He wiped the blood from 
the floor, put the surgery in order, and went 
on with his interrupted task, hoping that he 
had come scatheless out of a very dangerous 
business. 

Yet all day he was aware of a sense of 
vague uneasiness, which sharpened into 
dismay when, late in the afternoon, he was 
informed that three gentlemen had called 
and were waiting for him in the surgery. A 
coroner’s inquest, a descent of detectives, 
an invasion of angry relatives—all sorts of 
possibilities rose to scare him. With tense 
nerves and a rigid face he went to meet his 
visitors. 

They were a very singular trio. Each 
was known to him by sight; but what on 
earth the three could 
be doing together, and, 
above all, what they 
could expect from Azm, 
was a most inexplicable 
problem. 

The first was Sorley 
Wilson, the son of 
the owner of the Non- 
pareil Coal-pit. He 
was a young blood of 
twenty, heir to a_for- 
tune, a keen sportsman, 
and down for the 
Easter Vacation from 
Magdalene College. He 
sat now upon the edge 
of the surgery table, 
looking in thoughtful 
silence at Montgomery, 
and twisting the ends 


of his small, black, 
waxed moustache. 

The second was 
Purvis, the publican, 


owner of the chief beer- 
shop, and well known 
as the local bookmaker. 
He was a coarse, clean- 
shaven man, whose fiery 
face made a _ singular 
contrast with his ivory- 
white bald head. He 
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had shrewd, light- blue eyes with fosy 
lashes, and he also leaned forward in 
silence from his chair, a fat, red hand upon 
either knee, and stared critically at the young 
assistant. 

So did the third visitor, Fawcett, the 
horsebreaker, who leaned back, his long, 
thin legs, with their box-cloth riding-gaiters, 
thrust out in front of him, tapping his pro- 
truding teeth with his riding-whip, with 
anxious thought in every line of his rugged, 
bony face. Publican, exquisite, and horse- 
breaker were all three equally silent, equally 
earnest, and equally critical. Montgomery, 
seated in the midst of them, looked from 
one to the other. “Well, gentlemen?” he 
observed, but no answer came. The position 
was embarrassing. 

“No,” said the horsebreaker, at last. “ No. 
It’s off. It’s nowt.” 

“Stand oop, lad ; let’s see thee standin’.” 
It was the publican who spoke. Montgomery 
obeyed. He would learn all about it, 
no doubt, if he were patient. He stood 


up and turned slowly round, as if in front 
of his tailor. 





“ STAND OOP, LAD.” 
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off! It’s off!” cried the horse- 
“ Why, mon, the Master would 


“ It’s 
breaker. 
break him over his knee.” 

“Qh, that be hanged for a yarn,” said the 


young Cantab. “ You can drop out if you 
like, Fawcett, but I’ll see this thing through, 
if I have to do it alone. I don’t hedge a 
penny. I like the cut of him a great deal 
better than I liked Ted Barton.” 

“ Look at Barton’s shoulders, Mr. Wilson.” 

“ umpiness isn’t always strength. Give me 
nerve and fire and breed. That’s what 
wins.” 

“ Aye, sir, you have it theer—you have it 
theer,” said the fat, red-faced publican, in 
a thick, suety voice. “It’s the same wi’ 
poops. Get ‘em clean bred an’ fine, an’ 
they'll yark the thick ’uns—yark ’em out 
o’ their skins.” 

“He’s ten good pund on the light side,” 
growled the horsebreaker. 

“ He’s a welter weight, anyhow.” 

“ A hundred and thirty.” 

“ A hundred and fifty, if he’s an ounce.” 

“Well, the Master doesn’t scale much 
more than that.” 

“A hundred and seventy-five.” 

“That was when he was hog-fat and living 
high. Work the grease out of him, and 
I lay there’s no great difference between 
them. Have you been weighed lately, Mr. 
Montgomery ?” 

It was the first direct question which had 
been asked him. He had stood in the midst 
of them, like a horse at a fair, and he was 
just beginning to wonder whether he was 
more angry or amused. 

“T am just eleven stone,” said he. 

“T said that he was a welter weight.” 

‘“* But suppose you was trained?” said the 
publican ‘“ Wot then?” 

“T am always in training.” 

“In a manner of speakin’, no doubt, he és 
always in trainin’,” remarked the _horse- 
breaker. “ But trainin’ for everyday work 
ain't the same as trainin’ with a trainer, and 
I dare bet, with all respec’ to your opinion, 
Mr. Wilson, that there’s half a stone of tallow 
on him at this minute.” 

The young Cantab put his fingers on 
the assistant’s upper arm. ‘Then with his 
other hand on his wrist he bent the forearm 
sharply, and felt the biceps, as round and 
hard as a cricket ball, spring up under his 


fingers. 
“ Feel that !” said he. 
The publican and horsebreaker felt it 


with an air of reverence. 
“Good lad! He'll do yet,” cried Purvis. 
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“Gentlemen,” said Montgomery, “I think 
that you will acknowledge that I have been 
very patient with you. I have listened to all 
that you have to say about my personal 
appearance, and now I must really beg 
that you will have the goodness to tell me 
what is the matter.” 

They all sat down in their serious, business- 
like way. 

“That’s easy done, Mr. Montgomery,” 
said the fat-voiced publican. “But before 
sayin’ anything, we had to wait and see 
whether, in a way of speakin’, there was any 
need for us to say anything at all. Mr. 
Wilson thinks there is. Mr. Fawcett, who 
has the same right to his opinion, bein’ also 
a backer and one o’ the committee, thinks 
the other way.” 

“T thought him too light built, and I 
think so now,” said the horsebreaker, still 
tapping his prominent teeth with the metal 
head of his riding whip. “ But happen he 
may pull through, and he’s a fine-made, 
buirdly young chap, so if you mean to back 
him, Mr. Wilson _” 

“Which I do.” 

“And you, Purvis ?” 

“T ain’t one to go back, Fawcett.” 


“Well, I'll stan’ to my share of the 
purse.” 
“And well I knew you would,” said 


Purvis, “for it would be somethin’ new to 
find Isaac Fawcett as a spoil-sport. Well, 
then, we make up the hundred for the 
stake among us, and the fight stands, always 
supposin’ the young man is willin’.” 

“ Excuse all this rot, Mr. Montgomery,” 
said the University man, in a genial voice. 
“We've begun at the wrong end, I know, 
but we’ll soon straighten it out, and I hope 
that you will see your way to falling in with 
our views. In the first place, you remember 
the man whom you knocked out this morn- 
ing? He is Barton—the famous Ted Barton.” 

“T’m sure, sir, you may well be proud to 
have outed him in one round,” said the 
publican. “Why, it took Morris, the ten- 
stone-six champion, a deal more trouble than 
that before he put Barton to sleep. You've 
done a fine performance, sir, and happen 
you'll do a finer, if you give yourself the 
chance.” 

“T never heard of Ted Barton, beyond 
seeing the name on a medicine label,” said 
the assistant. 

“Well, you may take it from me that 
he’s a slaughterer,” said the horsebreaker. 
“ You’ve taught him a lesson that he needed, 
for it was always a word and a blow with 
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him, and the word alone was worth five 
shillin’ in a public court. He won't be so 
ready now to shake his nief in the face of 
everyone he meets. However, that’s neither 
here nor there.” 

Montgomery looked at them in bewilder- 
ment. 

“For goodness’ sake, gentlemen, tell me 
what it is you want me to do,” he cried. 

“We want you to fight Silas Craggs, better 
known as the Master of Croxley.” 

“ But why?” 

“Because Ted Barton was to have fought 
him next Saturday. He was the champion 
of the Wilson coal-pits, and the other was 
the Master of the iron folk down at the 
Croxley smelters. We'd matched our man 
for a purse of a hundred against the Master. 
But you’ve queered our man, and he can’t 
face such a battle with a two-inch cut at the 
back of his head. There’s only one thing to 
be done, sir, and that is for you to take his 
place. If you can lick Ted Barton you may 
lick the Master of Croxley ; but if you don’t 
we're done, for there’s no one else who is in 
the same street with him in this district. It’s 
twenty rounds, two-ounce gloves, Queens- 
berry rules, and a decision on points if you 
fight to the finish.” 

For a moment the absurdity of the thing 


drove every other thought out of Mont- 


gomery’s head. But then there came a 
sudden revulsion. A hundred pounds—all 
he wanted to complete his education was 
lying there ready to his hand—if only that 
hand were strong enough to pick it up. He 
had thought bitterly that morning that there 
was no market for his strength, but here was 
one where his muscle might earn more in an 
hour than his brains in a year. But a chill 
of doubt came over him. 

“ How can I fight for the coal-pits?” said 
‘ he. “Iam not connected with them.” 

“Eh, lad, but thou art,” cried old Purvis. 
“We've got it down in writin’, and it’s clear 
enough. ‘Anyone connected with the coal- 
pits.’ Dr. Oldacre is the coal-pit club doctor. 
Thou art his assistant. What more can they 
want ?” 

“Yes, that’s right enough,” said the 
Cantab. “It would be a very sporting thing 
of you, Mr. Montgomery, if you would come 
to our help when we are in sucha hole. Of 
course, you might not like to take the hundred 
pounds; but I have no doubt that in the 
case of your winning we could arrange that it 
should take the form of a watch or piece of 
plate, or any other shape which might suggest 
itself to you. You see, you are responsible 
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for our having lost our champion, so we 
really feel that we have a claim upon you.” 

“Give me a moment, gentlemen. It is 
very unexpected. I am afraid the doctor 
would never consent to my going—in fact, I 
am sure that he would not.” 

“ But he need never know—not before the 
fight at any rate. We are not bound to give 
the name of our man. So long as he is 
within the weight limits on the day of the 
fight, that is all that concerns anyone.” 

The adventure and the profit would either 
of them have attracted Montgomery. The 
two combined were irresistible. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “ I’ll do it ! 

The three sprang from their seats. The 
publican had seized his right hand, the horse- 
dealer his left, and the Cantab slapped him 
on the back. 

“Good lad! good lad!” croaked the 
publican. “Eh, mon, but if thou yark him, 
thou’ll rise in one day from being just a 
common doctor to the best-known mon 
‘twixt here and Bradford. Thou art a 
witherin’ tyke, thou art, and no mistake ; and 
if thou beat the Master of Croxley, thou'll 
find all the beer thou want for the rest of thy 
life waiting for thee at the Four Sacks.” 

“It is the most sporting thing I ever heard 
of in my life,” said young Wilson. “ By 
George, sir, if you pull it off, you’ve got the 
constituency in your pocket, if you care to 
stand. You know the outhouse in my 
garden ?” 

“ Next the road ?” 

“Exactly. I turned it into a gymnasium 
for Ted Barton. You'll find all you want there: 
clubs, punching ball, bars, dumb-bells, every- 
thing. Then you'll want a sparring partner. 
Ogilvy has been acting for Barton, but we 
don’t think that he is class enough. Barton 
bears you no grudge. He’s a good-hearted 
fellow, though cross-grained with. strangers. 
He looked upon you as a stranger this 
morning, but he says he knows you now. He 
is quite ready to spar with you for practice, 
and he will come at any hour you will name.” 

“Thank you, I will let you know the 
hour,” said Montgomery; and so the com- 
raittee departed jubilant upon their way. 

The medical assistant sat for a little time 
in the surgery turning it over in his mind. 
He had been trained originally at the Univer- 
sity by the man who had been middle- 
weight champion in his day. It was true 
that his teacher was long past his prime, slow 
upon his feet and stiff in his joints, but even 
so he was still a tough antagonist; but 
Montgomery had found at last that he could 


” 


” 
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more than hold his own with him. He had 


won the University medal, and his teacher, who 
had trained so many students, was emphatic 
in his opinion that he had never had one who 
was in the same class with him. He had been 
exhorted to go in for the Amateur Champion- 
ships, but he had no particular ambition in 


“ ' 


*Goop LAD! 


that direction. Once he had put on the 
gloves with Hammer Tunstall in a booth 
at a fair, and had fought three rattling rounds, 
in which he had the worst of it, but had 
made the prize-fighter stretch himself to 
the uttermost. There was his whole record, 
and was it enough to encourage him to stand 
up to the Master of Croxley ? He had never 
heard of the Master before, but then he had 
lost touch of the ring during the last few 
years of hard work. After all, what did it 
matter? If he won, there was the money, 
which meant so much to him. If he lost, 
it would only mean a thrashing. He could 
take punishment without flinching, of that 
he was certain. If there were only one 
Vol. xviij.—47 ‘ 
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chance in a hundred of pulling it off, then 
it was worth his while to attempt it. 

Dr. Oldacre, new come from church, with 
an ostentatious Prayer-book in his kid-gloved 
hand, broke in upon his meditation. 

“You don’t go to service, I observe, Mr. 
Montgomery,” said he, coldly. 


“oy 


CROAKED THE PUBLICAN.” 


“No, sir; I have had some business to 
detain me.” 

“It is very near to my heart that my 
household should set a good example. 
There are so few educated people in this 
district that a great responsibility devolves 
upon us. If we do not live up to the 
highest, how can we expect these poor 
workers to do so? It is a dreadful thing to 
reflect that the parish takes a great deal 
more interest in an approaching glove fight 
than in their religious duties.” 

“A glove fight, sir,” said Montgomery, 
guiltily. 

“TI believe that to be the correct term. 
One of my patients tells me that it is the 
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talk of the district. A local ruffian, a patient 
of ours, by the way, is matched against a 
pugilist over at Croxley. I cannot under- 
stand why the law does not step in and stop 
so degrading an exhibition. It is really a 
prize fight.” 

“ A glove fight, you said.” 

“Tam informed that a two-ounce glove is 
an evasion by which they dodge the law, and 
make it difficult for the police to interfere. 
They contend for a sum of money. It 
seems dreadful and almost incredible—does it 
not ?—-to think that such scenes can be 
enacted within a few miles of our peaceful 
home. But you will realize, Mr. Montgomery, 
that while there are such influences for us to 
counteract it is very necessary that we should 
live up to our highest.” 

The doctor’s sermon would have had more 
effect if the assistant had not once or twice 
had occasion to test his highest and come 
upon it at unexpectedly humble elevations. 
It is always so particularly easy to “com- 
pound for sins we’re most inclined to by 
damning those we have no mind to.” In 
any case, Montgomery felt that of all the men 
concerned in such a fight —promoters, backers, 
spectators—it is the actual fighter who holds 


the strongest and most honourable position. 


His conscience gave him no concern upon 
the subject. Endurance and courage are 
virtues, not vices, and brutality is, at least, 
better than effeminacy. 

There was a little tobacco shop at the 
corner of the street, where Montgomery got 
his bird’s-eye and also his local information, 
for the shopman was a garrulous soul who 
knew everything about the affairs of the 
district. The assistant strolled down there 
after tea and asked, in a casual way, whether 
the tobacconist had ever heard of the Master 
of Croxley. 

“Heard of him! Heard of him !” the little 
man could hardly articulate in his astonish- 
ment. ‘ Why, sir, he’s the first mon o’ the 
district, an’ his name’s as well known in the 
West Riding as the winner o’ t’ Derby. But 
Lor’, sir” —here he stopped and rummaged 
among a heap of papers. ‘“ They are makin’ 
a fuss about him on account o’ his fight wi’ 
Ted Barton, and so the Croxley Herald 
has his life an’ record, an’ here it is, an’ thou 
canst read it for thysel’.” 

The sheet of the paper which he held up 
was a lake of print around an islet of illustra- 
tion. The latter was a coarse wood-cut of a 
pugilist’s head and neck set in a cross-barred 
jersey. It was a sinister but powerful face, 
the face of a debauched hero, clean-shaven, 
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strongly eyebrowed, keen-eyed, with a huge, 
aggressive jaw and an animal dewlap beneath 
it. The long, obstinate cheeks ran flush up 
to the narrow, sinister eyes. The mighty 
neck came down square from the ears and 
curved outwards into shoulders which had 
lost nothing at the hands of the local artist. 
Above was written “Silas Craggs,” and 
beneath, “ The Master of Croxley.” 

“Thou’ll find all about him there, sir,” 
said the tobacconist. ‘“ He’s a witherin’ 
tyke, he is, and we’re proud to have him in 
the county. If he hadn’t broke his leg he’d 
have been champion of England.” 

“ Broke his leg, has he ?” 

“Yes, and it set badly. They ca’ him 
owd K_ behind his bock, for thot is how 
his two legs look. But his arms—well, if 
they was both stropped to a bench, as the 
sayin’ is, I wonder where the champion of 
England would be then.” 

“T’ll take this with me,” said Montgomery ; 
and putting the paper into his pocket he 
returned home. 

It was not a cheering record which he 
read there. The whole history of the 
Croxley Master was given in full, his many 
victories, his few defeats. 

“ Born in 1857,” said the provincial bio- 
grapher, “Silas Cragg, better known in 
sporting circles as The Master of Croxley, 
is now in his fortieth year.” 

“Hang it, I’m only twenty-three,” said 
Montgomery to himself, and read on more 
cheerfully. 

“ Having in his youth shown a surprising 
aptitude for the game, he fought his way up 
among his comrades, until he became the 
recognised champion of the district <nd 
won the proud title which he still holds. 
Ambitious of a more than local fame, he 
secured a patron, and fought his first fight 
against Jack Barton, of Birmingham, in 
May, 1880, at the old Loiterers’ Club. 
Craggs, who fought at ten-stone-two at 
the time, had the better of fifteen rattling 
rounds, and gained an award on points 
against the Midlander. Having disposed of 
James Dunn, of Rotherhithe, Cameron, of 
Glasgow, and a youth named Fernie, he was 
thought so highly of by the fancy that he 
was matched against Ernest Willox, at that 
time middle-weight champion of the North 
of England, and defeated him in a hard- 
fought battle, knocking him out in the tenth 
round after a punishing contest. At this 
period it looked as if the very highest 
honours of the ring were within the reach 
of the young Yorkshireman, but he was laid 
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upon the shelf by a most unfortunate acci- 
dent. The kick of a horse broke his thigh, 
and for a year he was compelled to rest 
himself. When he returned to his work the 
fracture had set badly, and his activity 
was much impaired. It was owing to this 


“BENEATH WAS WRITTEN ‘THE MASTER OF CROXLEY.’ 


that he was defeated in seven rounds by 
Willox, the man whom he nad previously 
beaten, and afterwards by James Shaw, of 
London, though the latter acknowledged that 
he had found the toughest customer of his 
career. Undismayed by his reverses, the 
Master adapted the style of his fighting to 
his physical disabilities and resumed his 
career of victory — defeating Norton (the 
black), Bobby Wilson, and Levi Cohen, the 
latter a heavy-weight. Conceding two stone, 
he fought a draw with the famous Billy 
McQuire, and afterwards, for a purse of fifty 
pounds, he defeated Sam Hare at the Pelican 
Club, London. In 1891 a decision was 
given against him upon a foul when fighting 
a winning fight against Jim Taylor, the 
Australian middle-weight, and so mortified 
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was he by the decision, that he withdrew 
from the ring. Since then he has hardly 
fought at all save to accommodate any local 
aspirant who may wish to learn the difference 
between a bar-room scramble and a scientific 
contest. ‘The latest of these ambitious souls 


comes from the Wilson coal-pits, which have 
undertaken to put up a stake of #100 and 


back their local champion. There are various 
rumours afloat as to who their representative 
is to be, the name of Ted Barton being 
freely mentioned, but the betting, which is 
seven to one on the Master against any un- 
tried man, is a fair reflection of the feeling of 
the community.” 

Montgomery read it over twice, and it left 
him with a very serious face. No light 
matter this which he had undertaken; no 
battle with a rough-and-tumble fighter who 
presumed upon a local reputation. The 
man’s record showed that he was first-class— 
or nearly so. There were a few points in 
his favour, and he must make the most of 
them, There was age—twenty-three against 
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forty. There was an old ring proverb that 
“Youth will be served,” but the annals of 
the ring offer a great number of exceptions. 
A hard veteran, full of cool valour and ring 
craft, could give ten or fifteen years and 
a beating to most striplings. He could 
not rely too much upon his advantage 
in age. But then there was the lame- 
ness. That must surely count for a great 
deal. And, lastly, there was the chance that 
the Master might underrate his opponent, 
that he might be remiss in his training, and 
refuse to abandon his usual way of life, if 
he thought that he had an easy task before 
him. In a man of his age and habits this 
seemed very possible. Montgomery prayed 
that it might be so. Meanwhile, if his 
opponent were the best man who ever jumped 
the ropes into a ring, his own duty was clear. 
He must prepare himself carefully, throw 
away no chance, and do the very best 
that he could. But he knew enough to 
appreciate the difference which exists in 
boxing, as in every sport, between the 
amateur and the professional. The cool- 
ness, the power of hitting, above all the 
capability of taking punishment, count 
for so much. Those specially developed, 


gutta-percha-like abdominal muscles of the 


hardened pugilist will take without flinching 
a blow which would leave another man 
writhing on the ground. Such 

things are not to be acquired in 

a week, but all that could be done 

in a week should be done. 

The medical assistant had a 
good basis to start from. He was 
sft. 11in.—tall enough for anything 
on two legs, as the old ring men 
used to say—lithe and spare, with 
the activity of a panther, and a 
strength which had hardly yet ever 
found its limitations. His muscular 
development was finely hard, but 
his power came rather from that 
higher nerve energy which counts 
for nothing upon a measuring tape. 
He had the well-curved nose and 
the widely-opened eye which never 
yet were seen upon the face of a 
craven, and behind everything he 
had the driving force, which came 
from the knowledge that his whole 
career was at stake upon the 
contest. The three backers rubbed 
their hands when they saw him at 
work punching the ball in the 
gymnasium next morning; and 
Fawcett, the horsebreaker, who had 
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written to Leeds to hedge his bets, sent 
a wire to cancel the letter, and to lay 
another fifty at the market price of seven 
to one. 

Montgomery’s chief difficulty was to find 
time for his training witheut any interference 
from the doctor. His work took him a large 
part of the day, but as the visiting was done 
on foot and considerable distances had to 
be traversed, it was a training in_ itself. 
For the rest, he punched the swinging ball! 
and worked with the dumb-bells for an hour 
every morning and evening, and boxed 
twice a day with Ted Barton in the gym- 
nasium, gaining as much profit as could be 
got from a rushing two-handed slogger. 
Barton was full of admiration for his clever- 
ness and quickness, but doubtful about his 
strength. Hard hitting was the feature of 
his own style, and he exacted it from 
others. 

“ Lord, sir, that’s a turble poor poonch for 
an eleven-stone man,” he would cry. “ Thou 
wilt have to hit harder than that afore 
t’ Master will know that thou art theer. 
Ah, thot’s better, mon, thot’s fine,” he 
would add, as his opponent lifted him across 
the room on the end of a right counter. 
“Thot’s how I likes to feel ‘em. Happen 
thou’lt pull through yet.” He chuckled with 
joy when Montgomery knocked him into a 


“NE BOXED TWICE A DAY WITH TED BARTON,” 
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corner. “Eh, mon, thou art comin’ along 
grand. Thou hast fair yarked me off my legs. 
Do it again, lad, do it again !” 

The only part of Montgomery’s training 
which came within the doctor’s observation 
was his diet, and that puzzled him consider- 
ably. 

“You will excuse my remarking, Mr. 
Montgomery, that you are becoming rather 
particular in your tastes. Such fads are not 
to be encouraged in one’s youth. Why do 
you eat toast with every meal ?” 

“‘T find that it suits me better than bread, 
se 2? 

“Tt entails unnecessary work upon the 
cook. I observe also that you have turned 
against potatoes.” 

“ Yes, sir, I think that I am better without 
them.” 

* And you no longer drink your beer?” 

“No, sir.” 

“These causeless whims and fancies are 
very much to be deprecated, Mr. Mont- 
gomery. Consider how many there are to 
whom these very potatoes and this very beer 
would be most acceptable.” 

“No doubt, sir. But at present I prefer 
to do without them.” 

They were sitting alone at lunch, and the 
assistant thought that it would be a good 
opportunity of asking leave for the day of the 
fight. 

“] should be glad if you could let me 
have leave for Saturday, Doctor Oldacre.” 

“It is very inconvenient upon so busy a 
day.” 

“T should do a double day’s work on 
Friday so as to leave everything in order. I 
should hope to be back in the evening.” 

“T am afraid I cannot spare you, Mr. 
Montgomery.” 

This was a facer. If he could not get 
leave he would go without it. 

“You will remember, Dr. Oldacre, that 
when I came to you it was understood that 
I should have a clear day every month. I 
have never claimed one. But now there are 
reasons why I wish to have a holiday upon 
Saturday.” 

Doctor Oldacre gave in with a very bad 
grace. 

“Of course, if you insist upon your 
formal rights, there is no more to be said, 
Mr. Montgomery, though I feel that it shows 
a certain indifference to my comfort and the 
welfare of the practice. Do you still 
insist ?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“ Very good. 


Have your way.” 
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The doctor was boiling over with anger, but 
Montgomery was a valuable assistant—steady, 
capable, and hard-working—and he could not 
afford to lose him. Even if he had been 
prompted to advance those class fees, for 
which his assistant had appealed, it would 
have been against his interests to do so, 
for he did not wish him to qualify, and he 
desired him to remain in his subordinate 
position, in which he worked so hard for so 
small a wage. There was something in the 
cool insistence of the young man, a quiet 
resolution in his voice as he claimed his 
Saturday, which aroused his curiosity. 

“‘T have no desire to interfere unduly with 
your affairs, Mr. Montgomery, but were you 
thinking of having a day in Leeds upon 
Saturday ?” 

“No, ox.” 

“In the country ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You are very wise. You will find a quiet 
day among the wild flowers a very valuable 
restorative. Had you thought of any par- 
ticular direction ? ” 

“T am going over Croxley way.” 

“Well, there is no prettier country when 
once you are past the iron works. What 
could be more delightful than to lie upon the 
Fells, basking in the sunshine, with perhaps 
some instructive and elevating book as your 
companion? I should recommend a visit to 
the ruins of St. Bridget’s Church, a very 
interesting relic of the early Norman era. 
By the way, there is one objection which I 
see to your going to Croxley on Saturday. 
It is upon that’date, as I am informed, that 
that ruffianly glove fight takes place. You may 
find yourself molested by the blackguards 
whom it will attract.” 

“T will take my chance of that, sir,” said 
the assistant. 

On the Friday night, which was the last 
before the fight, Montgomery’s three backers 
assembled in the gymnasium and inspected 
their man as he went through some light 
exercises to keep his muscles supple. He 
was certainly in splendid condition, his skin 
shining with health, and his eyes with energy 
and confidence. The three walked round 
him and exulted. 

“He’s simply ripping,” said the under- 
graduate. “ By gad, you’ve come out of it 
splendidly. You're as hard as a pebble, and 
fit to fight for your life.” 

“Happen he’s a trifle on the fine side,” 
said the publican. “Runs a bit light at the 
loins, to my way of thinkin’.” 

“ What weight to-day ?” 
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“ Ten-stone-eleven,” the assistant answered. 

“That’s only three pund off in a week’s 
trainin’,” said the horsebreaker. “ He said 
right when he said that he was in condition. 
Well, it’s fine stuff all there is of it, but I’m 
none so sure as there is enough.” He kept 
poking his finger into Montgomery, as if he 
were one of his horses. “I hear that the 
Master will scale a hundred-and-sixty odd 
at the ring-side.” 

“ But there’s some of that which he’d like 
well to pull off and leave behind wi’ his 
shirt,” said Purvis. “I hear they've had a 
rare job to get him to drop his beer, and if it 
had not been for that great red-headed wench 
of his they’d never ha’ done it. She fair 
scratted the face off a potman that had 
brought him a gallon from t’ Chequers. 
They say the hussy is his sparrin’ partner, as 
well as his sweetheart, and that his poor wife 
is just breakin’ her heart over it. Hullo, 
young ‘un, what do you want ?” 

The door of the gymnasium had opened, 
and a lad about sixteen, grimy and black 
with soot and iron, stepped into the yellow 
glare of the oil lamp. Ted Barton seized 
him by the collar. 

“See here, thou yoong whelp, this is 
private, and we want noan o’ thy spyin’.” 

“But I maun speak to Mr. Wilson.” 

The young Cantab stepped forward. 

“Well, my lad, what is it?” 

“It’s aboot t’ fight, Mr. Wilson, sir. I 
wanted to tell your mon somethin’ aboot 
t’ Maister.” 

“We've no time to listen to gossip, my 
boy. We know all about the Master.” 

“But thou doant, sir. Nobody knows 
but me and mother, and we thought as we'd 
like thy mon to knew, sir, for we want him 
to fair bray him.” 
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“Oh, you want the Master fair brayed, do 
you? So do we. Well, what have you to 
say?” 

“Ts this your mon, sir?” 

“ Well, suppose it is?” 

“Then it’s him I want to tell aboot it. 
T’ Maister is blind o’ the left eye.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“Tt’s true, sir. Not stone blind, but 
rarely fogged. He keeps it secret, but mother 
knows and so do I. If thou slip him on the 
left side he can’t cop thee. Thou’ll find it 
right as I tell thee. And mark him when he 
sinks his right. "Tis his best blow, his right 
upper-cut. T’ Maister’s finisher, they ca’ it at 
t’ works. It’s a turble blow, when it do come 
home.” 

“Thank you, my boy. This is informa- 
tion worth having about his sight,” said 
Wilson. “ How came you to know so much ? 
Who are you?” 

“‘1’m his son, sir.” 

Wilson whistled. 

** And who sent you to us ?” 

“My mother. I maun get back to her 
again.” 

“ Take this half-crown.” 

“No, sir, I don’t seek money in comin’ 
here. I do it——” 

“ For love ?” suggested the pubfican. 

“For hate,” said the boy, and darted off 
into the darkness. 

“Seems to me t’ red - headed wench 
may do him more harm than _ good 
after all,” remarked the publican. “And 
now, Mr. Montgomery, sir, you’ve done 
enough for this evenin’, an’ a nine hours’ 
sleep is the best trainin’ before a_ battle. 
Happen this time to-morrow night you'll 
be safe back again with your £100 in your 
pocket.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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is the first occasion when a periodical has been enabled to present a selection from Mr. Punch’s famous pages. | 
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“Tue Servants.” — Lady Patroness (Registry Office of Charitable 
Society). *‘ And why are you leaving your present Place?” 

Small — ** Please, 'M, the Lady said she can do with a less 
experienced Servant!” I.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1890. 








HERE are some very notable pictures to 

be seen in our present Peep into Punch ; 

for example, the last picture by Charles 

Keene, the first by Phil May, and the 

cartoon which is usually considered to be 
the masterpiece of Sir John Tenniel. 
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“ ANNALS oF a Quiet Parisu.”— The Vicar's Wife (to Country Trades- 
man). ‘“* Now, Hoskins, after so many years of our Liberal Patronage, it 
— really too bad of you to send us such a Globe--cracked from Top to 
sottom .. 

Vicar (calling from the Study-door at end of passage). “‘ My dear, did 
you recollect to send for Hoskins about the Globe you had the little Accident 
with last week?” 2. —BY CHARLES KEENE, 1890. 


_ Pictures I, 2, and 3 are all by Charles Keene, 
No. 3 being the last drawing by this great artist that 
was published in Punch. The date of this drawing is 


August 16, 1890, and Charles Keene 
died on the 4th of January, 1891, in 
his sixty-eighth year, having worked 
for Punch for nearly forty years—see 
Part II. of this article, which shows 
Charles Keene’s first Punch-picture. 
On November 26, 1890, Keene 
wrote to a friend: “. . . . Infirmi- 
ties increase upon me, but my 
appetite is so good and I sleep 
well, so that, like Charles 2nd, «I 
shall have to apologize for being 
such an unconscionable long time 
OG «..-” 

With the one exception of Sir 
John Tenniel, whose first drawing 
for Punch was published November 
30, 1850, no Punch-artist has ever 
been associated with the paper for 
so long a while as Charles Keene, 
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3-—-THE LAST PICTURE IN “ PUNCH ” 
KEENE; AUGUST 16, 18g0. 


BY CHARLES 
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and ‘no _ black - 
and-white artist 
in this country 
has ever attained 
such a consum- 
mate mastery 
of his art as 

Charles Keene 

attained — 

All with that broad 
free force, whose 
fascination 

All felt, and artists 
most, that dex- 
terous sleight 

Which gave our land 
the unchallenged 
consummation 

Of graphic mastery 
in Black - and - 
White 

wrote Punch in 

the obituary 

notice of January 

17, 1891; and 

Mr. Punch’s 

opinion of the 

greatest artist 
who has ever 
worked for him 
is amply corro- 
borated by the 


united opinion of 


artists and critics 
in this country 
and elsewhere, 
although the 
general public 
has not as yet 
ranked the work 
of Charles Keene 
so high as it ranks 
the work of other 
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DROPPING THE PILOT. 





SIR JOHN TENNIEL’S WORLD-FAMOUS CARTOON ; PUBLISHED 
MARCH 29, 1890. 











Wuat our Artist was To Put ur Wits.—“ 


artists inferior to 
Keene— possibly 
for the reason 
that Charles 
Keene deliber- 
ately ignored in 
his pictures the 
popular qualities 
of “ prettiness ” 
and elegance, 
which have, of 
course, no neces- 
sary connection 
with art. Charles 
Keene sought to 
be true in his 
expression of life 
and character, 
rather than 
attractive, and in 
this endeavour 
the great artist 
has a_ brilliant 
successor in Mr. 
Phil May, whose 
first Punch- 
picture we shall 
see farther on. 
Sir John Ten- 
niel’s masterpiece 
(of late years) is 
shown in No. 4. 
It was published 
March 29, 1890, 
just after the 
present Emperor 
of Germany had 
decided to run 
Germany with- 
out Bismarck as 
the political pilot 
of the country. 


The confident young Emperor looks half- 
wistfully over the side of the ship at the 
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It's very odd 


—but I can’t get rid of my Pictures. The House is full of A “ SCENE "on THE HiGHLaNnps.—///-used Husband (under 


them 


* Can't you get your, Grocer to give ‘em away with a Pound 
5-—BY DU MAURIER, 1890 


of Tea, or something ? 


the Bed). 
but ye canna break my Manly Sperrit. 


6.—BY E. T. REED, 


‘Aye! ye may Crack me, and ye may ae 


I'll na come oot ! 


1890. 
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A SpecuLcative Orrer.— Driver. *‘ Now, Tom, when we arrive at the 


Turn, I'll sell you the Dog-Cart for a Sov ! 
7-—BY G. H. JALLAND, 1890. 


brave old pilot who goes down to the boat, 
which is waiting to take him ashore, and 
the old pilot has to steady himself for just 
a moment with his left hand against the 














“ RETIRE!—WHAT DO YOU THINK?” 
The G.O.M. of Politics at age 82, drawn by the G.O.M. 


of Art at age 71. 
8.—BY SIR JOHN: TENNIEL, FEBRUARY 7, 





1891. 


The original sketch was finished 
by Sir John Tenniel-as a commission from 
Lord Rosebery,.who then gave it to Bis- 


ship’s side. 


marck. Both the Prince and the Emperor 

were pleased with this stately picture, and 

“in acknowledging the drawing,” says Mr. 

Spielmann in his “History of Punch,” “the 
Vol. xviii. 28. 











Tue Secrets or Literary Composition. — The Fair 
Authoress of “ Passionate Pauline,” gazing fondly at her 
own reflection, writes as ge goes look into the glass, 
Reader. What do I see? see a pair of laughing, espzédgle, 
forget-me-not blue eyes, saucy and defiant ; a mutine little rose- 
bud of a mouth, with its ever-inocking mone ; a tiny shell-like 
ear, trying to play hide-and-seek in a tangled maze of rebellious 
russet gold; while, from underneath the satin folds of a rose-thé 
dressing-gown, a dainty foot peeps coyly forth in its exquisitely- 
pointed gold morocco slipper,” etc., etc. (Vide “ Passionate 
Pauline,” by Parbleu.) g.—BY DU MAURIER, 1891. 


ex-Chancellor declared, ‘It is indeed a fine 
one !’” 

No. 5 is by du Maurier, and the very 
funny No. 6 is by Mr. E. T. Reed, that 
clever artist’ now so popular, whose first 
drawing was published in Punch on June 8, 
1889. No. 7 is by Mr. G. H. Jalland. 














Issen 1x Brixton.—Mrs. Harris. “Yes, William, I've 
thought a deal about it, and I find I'm nothing but your Doll 
and Dickey-Bird, and so I'm going !" 

10.-—BY EVERARD HOPKINS, 1891. 
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CLERICAL z sTHetics.—Fair Parishioner. “ And do you like the Pulpit, 
Mr. Auriol ?” 
The New Curate. “I do not. Er—it hides too much of the Figure, and I 
like every Shake of the Surplice to tell !” 
1I.—BY DU MAURIER, 1891. 


The Tenniel-cartoon in No. 8 was published in 
February, 1891. Mr. Gladstone was eighty-two, and iam @ a 
rumours of his retirement were in the air. The last . 7 

> ; . . . Mr. PUNCH RETURNS MIS BEST THANKS TO ALL AND ®INGULAR, 
of Mr. Punch’s verses which face this cartoon is :— THE PUBLIC AND THE PRESS, FOR THE ENTHUSIASTIC RECEFTION 

e , ’ WITH WHICH THE TOAST OF HIS Jusies, EVERYWHERE AXD BY 
I regret, so much to tease them ! EVERYBODY, MAS REEN RUCRIVED. To Everyone Heart axp 

My last exit would much ease them. Harriness, Peace ano Paosrsatry. PUNCR. 
But Retire !—and just to please them ! 13.—BY LINLEY SAMBOURNE ; JULY 25, 1891. 
What do you think ? (The first Number of “ Punch” was issued on 
[Winks and walks round. | July 17, 1841.) 

The pictorial satire in No. 9 is by du reason and rot of 1891, the fantastic and 
Maurier. In No. 10 there is a mostamusing morbid work of the Norwegian dramatist 
skit by Everard Hopkins on the Ibsenite being then thrust upon the London public, 

_ 



































*Turninc THe Taag_es.”—{“‘ The success of a Russian Loan A JUBILEE GREETING! 


is not dearly purchased by a little effusion, which, after all, Mn. Pence (for aif ond eoryindy), "“ MRARTY CONGRATULATIONS, SIR'—KNOWN TOU FIFTY TEARS. 
commits Russia to nothing. French sentiment is always worth | SN UINY Serio Ten th - 
cultivating in that way, because, unlike the British variety, it Mr. Punch’s Greeting to the Prince of Wales on the Prince s 
has a distinct influence upon investments.” — Daily Paper.) fiftieth birthday. 

12.~—BY SIK JOHN TENNIEL ; SEPTEMBER 26, 1891. 14.—BY SIR JOHN TENNIEL ; NOVEMBER 14, 1892. 
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4 "7 ' WLAN Ah on — Sa 
Perrectty PLrain.—Youne Wife. “ Oh, I'm so happy! How is it you've 
: never Married, Miss Prymme ?” 
A Poser.—Fair Client. “I'm always photo- Miss Prymme, “* My dear, I never have ac cepted— and never would accept 
venhel Goes tibteda tide bea Teeeteeen” | Offer of Marriage!" [. ind then her Questioner began softly playing 
gr oe ry y . S A 209 the old Air, ** Nobody axed you.”] 
Scotch Photographer (reflectively). “ Well, it'll ° ~ oh ea “ Ne 
no be this Side, I'm thinkin’. Maybe it’s t'ither!” : at an Mn Ro te Be 
I5.—BY E. T. REED, 1890. ; ve a “ Laks Beal » 











with the comical result shown in 
this drawing. 

Glancing at No. 11, we see in 
No. 12 a good Tenniel-cartoon 
that hits off very neatly the relative 
positions of France and Russia at 
the time of the French loan to 
Russia in 1891 the cunning 
Bear and his too-effusive Leader 
have changed places. 














Sruptes In ANIMAL Lire. THe Goormonc, (Efp.curi de 
Grege Porcus. British Isles.) Mr. Huggins. “ What a 
‘eavenly Dinner it was!” 

Mr. Buggins. *‘ Bilieve yer! Mykes yer wish yer was born 
‘Oller!” 18.—BY DU MAURIER, 1892. 

Mr. Linley Sambourne gives us in No. 13 
a very fine drawing of Mr. Punch on the 
attainment of his Jubilee. This was pub- 
lished July 25, 1891, and the first number 
of Punch was issued July 17, 1841. By the 
way, Mr. Sambourne has worked for Punch 
since April, 1867—more than thirty years 
and his unique work, strong, fine, and true, 
is still one of the leading features of Punch. 

The Tenniel in No. 14 portrays Mr. Punch 
greeting the Prince of Wales on zs Jubilee 
—for both these famous and most popular 
personages were born in the year 1841, and 
so they both attained their Jubilee in 1891. 

Another funny picture by Mr. E. T. Reed, 
No. 15, brings us to “ ‘The Coming of 
Arthur” in No. 16, by Tenniel, published 
2 : | February 20, 1892, in which month Mr. 
2 a yoo Arthur Balfour first became Leader of the 
asia eee et House of Commons. The ghosts of two 
yg nee FEL Ten we aap To wart rok mt 4 oom aust russs'-eer i tmm} — former Conservative Leaders, Palmerston 
Mr. Arthur Palfour criticised by the “shades” of Lords and Disraeli, look at the new “ young ” 


Palmerston and Beaconsfield. . . . 
16.—BY SIR JOHN TENNIEL ; FEBRUARY 20, 18y2. leader of their Party, who was then in his 
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County Council, which in 1892, with a large 
Progressive majority, threatened the ancient 
rights and powers of London City. Here 
is Punch’s final chorus to the song :— 











cn) Seen) eos, ~ TERS IDS TOCR SRsda WT DskiiNGs. 
(uum THE DOOKE mAs! =R'LL CATON YOU EB Can: 
The “Gog and Magog” of London City threatened by the 
a. i County Council. 
1%—BY SIR JOHN TENNIEL ; MARCH 19, 1892. 








POLITICAL JOHNNY GILPIN. 


forty-fourth year, and their remark, “ But I me | Sere er 


ABD, STIF? AFD SORE, AT THE HOUSE DOOR, 
SsRk WINNER, BE GOT BOWN.~ 











think he'll do!!” has been fully justified by 
events. We have almost forgotten that this 21.—BY SIR JOHN TENNIEL ; JULY 23, 1892. 
quietly strong statesman was once nicknamed Oh, hush ! hush ! hush ! 
In the House, “ Miss Balfour.” lHlere comes the Bogie Man! 

Mr. Bernard Partridge drew No. 17, and Turtle, be cautious ; Griffin, hide ! 
No. 18 is by du Maurier—two talented artists You're under his black ban. 
whose love of beauty has so often delighted eens eee ee! 

, ——— We'll save ye, ¢f we can, 

the readers of Punch. My pretty popsey-wopsey-wops, 

In No. 19 Sir John Tenniel depicts the From yon bad Bogie Man ! 
genii of London City—Gog and Magog Nos. 20 and 22 are by Mr. E. T. Reed, 
singing the popular ditty, “Hush! Hush! and the Tenniel in No. 21—a very fine 
Hush! Here Comes the Bogie 
Man!” as at the back of them 
hovers the menacing London 














THE CYOLIST CENTAUR OF THE FUTURE. 
Tae Deen 7 + Preseers) Tre ; 22.—ONE OF MR. E. T.. REED'S FAMOUS “‘ PREHISTORIC PEEPS ” 
22 —BY E. T. REED, 1891. FEBRUARY 24, 1894. 

















A PEEP 








THE ROAD TO RUIN. 


BY SIR JOHN TENNIEL ; NOVEMBER 5, 1892. 








23. 


cartoon—represents exhausted Mr. Gladstone 


(as John Gilpin) just dismounted from his 











STMIDENG FROM CarE TOWN TO Calso 
24.—BY LINLEY SAMBOURNE ; DECEMBER 10, 1892. 





INTO 
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exhausted horse, Liberal Party. The date of 
this is July 23, 1892, and at the General 
Election of that year the Liberals just 
managed to get into power, but could only 
remain in power by aid of the Irish Nationalist 
vote—hence the words “Home Rule” on 
the cloak which the weary old horseman 
carries on his arm. 

Then was resumed that terrible “ Home 
Rule Dance,” so cleverly drawn by Mr. Harry 
Furniss in No. 25, in which the unfortunate 
politician was dragged this way and that by 
the conflicting interests and necessities of 
his uncomfortable position. 


THE GRAND OLO MARIONETTE; OR, THE HOME-RULE DANCE, 





25.—BY HARRY FURNISS }; FEBRUARY 18, 1893. 


Cartoon No. 23, by Tenniel, refers to the 
increase in European armaments. France 
and Germany each heavily burdened with 
armies of four million men are riding doggedly 
“The Road to Ruin,” as the two horsemen 
glare at each other, while the overladen 
horses falter in their stride. 

The very graphic picture in No. 24 is by 
Linley Sambourne: Mr. Cecil Rhodes strides 
across Africa from Cape Town to Cairo, 
connecting the two places with his telegraph 
wire. 

In Tenniel’s cartoon, No. 26, the old 
warrior is warily advancing along the top of 
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«“. ...as if here a national Argosy, laden 


with Opulence, Rank, Intelligence, and 





a ee 
Aces V4. 
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swe 
te 

















EquivocaL.—‘* A—got anything on to-night, Lady Godiva? 


A_PILGRIN'S PROGRESS. 


26.—BY SIR JOHN TENNIEL ; APRIL 15, 1393. —* Not much, I'm glad to say! 
28.—BY DU MAURIER, 1893. 


the dangerous 
wall ‘**‘ Home 
Rule,” with dis- 
aster awaiting 
him on either 
side, and with 
not even a star 
to guide his 
doubting eye as 
he anxiously 
gazes towards 
the unseen end 
of his dangerous 
pilgrimage. 

One of Mr. 
Sam bourne’s 
best cartoons is 
that in No. 27 
France descend- 
ing into the 
maelstrom of 
Corruption. 
What splendid 
work Mr. Sam- 
bourne does! 
Punch wrote 
when this splen- 
did drawing was 
published in 
January, 1893: 





THE DESCENT INTO THE MAELSTROM. 











27.—-THE DECADENCE OF FRANCE. BY LINLEY SAMBOURNE ; 


Honour, had 
gone, dismally 
and desperately, 
down to —— 
WHET. 5 a 
Well, well — 
there is no need 
to dwell upon 
one of the many 
corruptions of 
the Third Re- 
public of France, 
which, in Janu- 
ary, 1893, when 
this picture was 
drawn, had not 
added to her 
muck -heap the 
crowning cor- 
ruption of the 
Dreyfus horror. 
Passing No. 28, 
we have in Nos. 
29 and 30 two 
noble and rather 
pathetic car- 
toons by Sir 
John Tenniel 
which relate to 
the close of Mr. 





A PEEP INTO 











THE ‘‘ FORLORN HOPE.” 


29.—BY SIR JQSPOTENNIEL ; SEPTEMBER 30, 1893. 





Gladstone’s political life In No. 29, pub- 
lished September 30, 1893, the now desperate 





UNARMING. 


CNARM '—THE LOO Day's TASK 18 DONE 
Antony and Clenpatra, act IV _ Somme 1% 











3°.—BY SIR JOHN TENNIEL ; MARCH 10, 1894. 
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but still valiant old fighter is climbing the 
impossible cliff on the crest of which stands 
the House of Lords. Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill had been rejected by the Lords, 





= Weald » 7 
RE 











Mititary Epucation.—Generad. ‘‘ Mr. de Bridoon, what 
is the general use of Cavalry in modern warfare ?” 
Mr. de Bridoon. “ Well, 1 suppose to give Tone to what 
would otherwise be a mere Vulgar Brawl!” 
31.—BY REGINALD CLEAVER, 1892. 


and in revenge the old man leads his followers 
to attack them. Look at Tenniel’s drawing 
of the desperate face. 

A less painful picture is No. 30, published 
March 10, 1894, “ Unarming.” On March 














*‘Anp SHE ovucut To Know! ”"—* That's supposed to be 
a Portograph of Lady Solsbury. But, bless yer, it ain't like 
her a bit in Private !’ 

32.—THE FIRST “ PUNCH "-PICTURE BY MR. PHIL MAY}; 
OCTOBER 14, 1893. 


3rd the Queen had accepted Mr. Gladstone’s 
resignation, and had summoned Lord Rose- 
bery to form a Ministry. The worn old 
champion takes off his armour for the last 
time, and, in his eighty-fifth year, hangs 
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“ . -—?Ty 
RESH'PROSH'TY.” 
wr = LE, WE'VE ALL GAD JOLLY GOOD TINE -a¥ I'S GOING T suNESTT 
srsrern ' ves oo 
Leave Tear ri on SY TW Wal-OOULD TOU BLIOS BE-TRIFLIN’ LOaxt~ 


NOVEMBER 11, 1893. 











33. BY SIR JOHN TENNIEL ; 


upon the wall his double-handed sword 


Leadership. 
Mr. Reginald Cleaver has a very humorous 


No. 31, and in No. 32 we see 


drawing in 





wmpnoven GNOMENCLATURE. 
(4 papular Beng adapted to the Glacial Period.) 
“On am lorcez maps ron Two.” 











REED, 1393. 


the first picture by Mr. Phil May 
Punch. Not only is 
May a natural humorist of the first 
but he has an astounding 
draughtsmanship and a truth of observation 


34.—BY EK. T. 
that was 
Mr. Phil 


published in 
water, 


MAGAZINE. 





“A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA.” 


Trem Serveee “ BERK, 00", THERE'S A JOLLY S1GUT & THEM FURRIW CRAFT aneut, Take a TU 








Loo 
FROW TOUR OLD FRIEND—BUILD 4LL TOU KNOW—AND Dem THE EX! 





excellence of 


KY SIK JOHN TENNIEL; DECEMBER 23, 1893. 


his humorous 
way. He 


him to realize 
masterly 


which enable 
conceptions in a most 


Nervous Vouth (to Fair Débutante). “ Er— I must congratu 


late you on your Appearance, Miss Godolphin! 
/ air Débutante ( flattered). “Oh, thanks, Mr. Young ! 
Nervous Youth (hastily). “‘ Of course—er—I only mean your 
First Appears unce, you know !' 
36.—BY BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 1894. 
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OUR GIANT CAUSEWAY. “What's ve wr Sact™ “Aut yes gep! See's Manammy aoin |” 
(Openony of she wom Tower Bridge, Saturday, June the 2th by HR H. the Prone of Wales) 39.--BY PHIL MAY 1894. 
Foruse Tasam “WELL, i'M BLOWED! THIS QUITE GETS OVER WE'* . ' 











37-—BY SIR JOHN TENNIEL ; JUNE 30, 1894. . 
“a man [of genius] in the street,” is a 
worthy successor to the great Charles 

Keene himself. 

In No. 33 Tenniel refers to the visit to Paris of 
the late Czar of Russia in the autumn of 1893. It 
is really very funny,'for when. after a good dinner, 
President Carnot 
is effusively say- 
ing good-bye, the 
Czar edges in the 
request —“ By th’ 
way — could you 
‘blige me—triflin’ 
loan?” A condi- 
tion of things 
sufficiently near 
the truth to 
make the humour 


vA Z of this cartoon 

THE "ARDEN-ING PROCESS. y " » 

jlando, * Timmp, Rosauixp 1” Rosalind, “ Peromarticauty.” | . . h lee 
funny. 


| A In No. 34 Mr. 
is, moreover, as careful and Hs ff | E. T. Reed has 
thorough a workman as even itn ” cleverly adapted a 
Charles Keene was, and the quite OTT Bs = popular song to 
remarkable “ economy of means” the Glacial 
that is so characteristic of Mr. Period; and in 
Phil May’s work (z.¢., the fewness No. 35 Sir John 
of the strokes by which his effects AN INFORMAL INTRODUCTION. Tenniel drives 
are shown) is another sign of the “Arry (shouting caren thesia to his * Pot"), “Hs Brus! home a_ lesson 
genius of this fine artist, who, as Go BY PHIL MAY, 1854. that England 
Vol. xviii, —49. 

















38.—BY EVERARD HOPKINS, 1894. 
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A VERY VULGAR BOY. 
Aste’ TRE ranpow, Misa, ser wvemr rear ‘sax urrrus Doo'’s Tart 
EA Serr cur ory on pacy mi™ 


41.—BY W. J. HODGSON, 1894. 








must never forget, when he makes 
Father Neptune say to John Bull, 
“Look here, John, there’s a jolly 
sight o’ them furrin’ craft about ; 
take a tip from your old friend 

build all you know—and dash the 
expense !” 


the effects of light and shade produced by the 
Japanese lantern. 

Just as Mr. Phil May is no unworthy successor 
of Charles Keene in the portrayal of the People’s 
life, so we may say that Mr. Bernard Partridge is in 
all respects worthy to take up the mantle of George 
du Maurier in the portrayal of the life of Society. 

No. 37 relates to the opening of the Tower Bridge 
in June, 1894; No. 38 is by Mr. Everard Hopkins, 
and Nos. 39 and 40 are two fine examples of Mr. 
Phil May’s genius ; he has drawn these people of the 











A Bioopruirsty Bartrone.—Miss Maud. “Won't you sing some- 
thing, Mr. Green?” 

The Curate. “1 haven't brought my Music. But if you know the 
Accompaniment, and would play it, I think I could sing ‘The Brigand’s 
Revenge '!” 43.--BY DU MAURIER, 1894. 





Although the great- 
est care and the best 
work is put into the 
reproduction of these 
pictures, I doubt 
whether the beautiful 
little drawing in No. 
36 by Mr. Bernard 
Partridge does justice 
to the original—for 
hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies of 
this magazine have to 
be printed. Notice 
how wonderfully Mr. 
Partridge has drawn 
the silk dress of this 
pretty girl, and how 
cleverly he has given 


» 


SES 








veneer Carsanes ~ BOO-BOO 


A TOUCHING APPEAL. 
SE BC KTER BF WELLY BUCH’ NO PEACEY May CONE STOFTY Hin '~ 


slums to the life 
from the life. The 
artist has caught these 
men and women in 
the very act of their 
speech and move- 
ment, and shows them 
here as living people 

not as dummies 
with words tacked on 
to them. 

Mr. W. J. Hodgson 
drew No. 41; and 
No. 42 is an amusing 
cartoon by Tenniel on 
the victory of little 
Japan over big China 
in 1894. George du 
Maurier drew No. 43. 








42.—BY SIR 


JOHN TENNIEL ; NOVEMBER 17, 1894. 


(Zo be continued.) 





A Master of Craft. 


By W. W. 


XL. 
APTAIN BARBER walked 
to his house in thoughtful 
mood, and sighed as he 
thought of the uncertainty of 
life and the futility of earthly 
wishes. The blinds at his 
windows were all decently drawn, while the 
Union Jack drooped at half-mast in the 
front garden. He paused at the gate with a 
strong distaste for encountering the subdued 
gloom and the wealth of womanly love 
which awaited him indoors, and, bethinking 
himself of the masterless state of his craft, 
walked slowly back and entered the Thorn 
Inn. 

“No news, I suppose, Captain Barber?” 
said the landlady, regarding him with great 
sympathy. 

The captain shook his head, and, exchang- 
ing greetings with a couple of neighbours, 
ordered something to drink. 

“Tt’s wonderful how you bear up, I’m 
sure,” said the landlady ; “when my poor 
dear died I cried every day for five weeks. 
I came down to skin and bone almost.” 

“Well, if I was you-—,” said the old 
man, irritably, and regarding the lady’s 
ample proportions with an unfavourable eye. 

“ What ?” inquired the other, pausing with 
her fingers on the whisky-tap. 

“If I was you,” repeated Captain Barber, 
slowly, in order to give time for full measure, 
“T should go an’ cry for five months all day 
and all night.” 

The landlady put the glass in front of him 
sharply, and after giving him his change with- 
out looking at him, thoughtfully wiped down 
the counter. 

“Mrs. Church quite well?” she inquired, 
with studied artlessness. 

“ Quite well,” replied the captain, scenting 
danger. 

The landlady, smiling amiably, subsided 
into a comfortable Windsor chair, and shook 
her head at him so severely that, against his 
better sense, he felt compelled to demand an 
explanation. 

“ There, there,” 
along with you, do! Innocence !” 

“It’s no good, Cap’n Barber,” said one of 
the customers with the best intentions in the 
world. 

“Tt struck me all of a heap,” said the 
landlady. 





replied the landlady, “ get 


JAcoss. 


“So it did me,” said the other man. 

“My missus knew it all along,” said the 
first man; “she said she knew it by the way 
they looked at one another.” 

“Might I ask who you're talking of ?” 
demanded the incensed Barber, who had 
given up the effort to appear unconscious as 
being beyond his powers, 

“A young engaged couple,” said the land- 
lady. 

The captain hesitated. “What have you 
been shaking your head at me and telling me 
it’s no good for, then?” he demanded. 

“At your pretending not to have heard of 
it,” said the landlady. 

“T have not ’eard of it,” said Captain 
Barber, fiercely, as he took up his glass and 
walked towards the parlour. “I’ve got 
something better to do than talk about my 
neighbours’ affairs.” 

“Yes, of course you have,” said the land- 
lady. ‘ We know that.” 

The indignant Barber closed the door 
behind him with a bang, and, excited with 
the controversy, returned with a short and 
suspicious nod the greeting of a small man of 
shrunken and forlorn aspect who was sitting 
at the other side of the room. 

* Mornin’, Cap’n Nibletts,” he growled. 

“ Mornin’, sir,” said Nibletts; “how’s 
things ?” 

Captain Barber shook his head. “ Bad as 
bad can be,” he replied, slowly; “ there’s no 
hope at all. I’m looking for a new master 
for my vessel.” 

Nibletts looked up at him eagerly, and 
then looked away again. His last command 
had hoisted the green flag at the mouth of 
the river in a position which claimed atten- 
tion, respect, and profanity from every craft 
which passed, its master having been only 
saved from the traditional death of the 
devoted shipmaster by the unpardonable 
conduct of the mate, who tore him from 
his craft by the scruff of his neck and the 
seat of his trousers. 

“ What about Harris?” he suggested. 

“1 don’t like Harris’s ways,” said Barber, 
slowly. 

“Well, 
Nibletts. 

“Fletcher's ways 
Harris’s ways are,” 
Barber. 

“T can understand you being careful,” 


what about Fletcher?” said 


than wot 
Captain 


are worse 
commented 


Copyright, 1899, by W. W. Jacobs, in the United States of America. 
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said Captain Nibletts; “she’s the prettiest 
little craft that ever sailed out of Seabridge. 
You can’t be too careful.” 

“If things ’ad been different,” said the 
gratified owner, rolling his whisky round 
his mouth and 
swallowing it 
gently, “I’d have 
liked you to 
have ’ad her.” 


ee We! 


“* FLETCHER'’S WAYS ARE WORSE THAN WOT HARRIS'S WAYS ARE.’ 


“ Thankee,” said Nibletts, quietly. 

There was a pause, during which both men 
eyed the noble specimens of fish which are 
preserved for tavern parlours. Captain Barber 
took another sip of whisky. 

“I’m going to use my own judgment, 


Nibletts,” he said, slowly. “I’ve always rose 
superior to the opinions of other people. 
There’s nobody you know would give you a 
ship. /’m going to give you the Foam /” 

Captain Nibletts, rising from his seat, 
crossed over, and, taking his hand, thanked 
him in broken accents for this overpowering 
expression of confidence in him. Then he 
walked back, and, taking his whisky from the 
table, threw it on the floor. 

“I’ve had enough of that,” he said, briefly. 
“When am I to take her over, Cap'n 
Barber ?” 

“So soon as ever you please,” said his 
benefactor. “Old Ben’ll-stay on as mate ; 
Fraser’s gone.” 

Captain Nibletts thanked him again, and, 
clapping on his hard hat, passed hastily into 
the bar, his small visage twisted into a smile 
to which it had long been a stranger. With 
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the customers in the bar he exchanged 
remarks of so frivolous a nature in passing 
that the landlady nearly dropped the glass 
she was wiping, and then, crimson with 
indignation, as the door swung behind him, 
realized that the melancholy and usually 
respectful Nibletts had thought fit to publicly 
address her as “ Gertie.” 

In the same high spirits the 
new master swung hastily down 
the road to his new command. 
Work had already commenced, 
and the energetic Ben, having 
been pushed over once by a set 
of goods in the slings owing to 
the frantic attempts of the men 
at the hand-crane to keep pace 
with his demands, was shouting 
instructions from a safe distance. 
He lcoked round as Nibletts 
stepped aboard, and, with a wary 
eye on the crane,  bustled 
towards him. 

“Wot can we do for you, 
Cap’n Nibletts?” he inquired, 
with a patronizing air. 

“T’m to be master,” replied 
the other, quietly. 

“ You?” said Ben, with 
offensive astonishment, as he saw the death 
of his own ambitious hopes in that quarter. 
* You to be master?” 

Nibletts nodded and coloured. “Cap'n 
Barber just gave me the berth,” he remarked. 

Ben sighed and shook his head. “ He'll 
never be the same man ag’in,” he affirmed, 
positively ; “’e went away from ’ere dazed, 
quite dazed. ’Ow was’e when you saw ‘im ?” 

“ He was all right,” was the reply. 

Ben shook his head as one who knew 
better. “I ‘ope he won't get no more 
shocks,” he observed, gravely. “It'll be nice 
for you to get to sea ag’in, cap’n.” 

Captain Nibletts raised his weather-beaten 
countenance and sniffed the air with relish. 

“You'll be able to see the Diadem as we 
go by,” continued the sorely-aggravated Ben. 
“ There’s just her masts showing at ’igh water.” 

A faint laugh rose from somebody in the 
hold, and Nibletts, his face a dull red, stole 
quietly below and took possession of his new 
quarters. In the course of the day he trans 
ferred his belongings to the schooner, and, 
as though half-fearful that his new command 
might yet slip through his fingers, slept on 
board. 

On the way back to London a sum in 
simple proportion, set by Joe, helped to 
exercise the minds of the crew in the rare 
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intervals which the new mate allowed them 
for relaxation: “If Ben was bad on the fust 
vy’ge, and much wuss on the second, wot 
‘ud he be like on the tenth?” All agreed 
that the answer would require a lot of 
working. They tarred the rigging, stropped 
the blocks, and in monkey - like attitudes 
scraped the masts. Even the cook received 
a little instruction in his art, and estranged 
the affections of all hands by a “three- 
decker,” made under Ben’s personal super- 
vision. 

The secret society discussed the matter for 
some time in vain. The difficulty was not so 
much in inventing modes of retaliation as 
in finding some bold spirit to carry them 
out. In vain did the president allot tasks to 
his admiring followers, preceded by excellent 
reasons why he should not perform them 
himself. The only one who showed any 
spirit at all was Tim, and he, being ordered 
to spill a little tar carelessly from aloft, paid 
so much attention to the adverb that 
Joe half killed him when he came down 
again. 

Then Mr. William Green, having learnt 
that the mate was unable to read, did 
wonders with a piece of chalk and the 
frying-pan, which 
he hung baro- 
meter-fashion 
outside the galley 
when the skipper 
below, the 
laughter of the 
delighted crew 
bearing witness to 
the success of his 
efforts — laughter 
which became 
almost uncontrol- 
lable as the mate, 
with as stately an 
air as he could 
assume, strode to- 
wards the galley 
and brought up in 
front of the frying- 
pan. 

“Wot’s all that, 
cook?” he de- 
manded, pointing 
to the writing. 

“Wet, sir?” 
asked the  inno- 
cent. 

“On the frying- 
pan,” replied Ben, 
scowling. 


was 


THAT WAY. 


**) WON'T "AVE THE SORSEPANS CLEANED 
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“ That’s chalk-marks,” explained the cook, 
“to clean it with.” 

“Tt looks to me like writing,” snapped the 
mate. 

* Lor, no, sir,” said the cook, with a superior 
smile. 

“T say it does,” said Ben, stamping. 

“ Well, o’ course you know best, sir,” said 
the cook, humbly. “I ain’t nothing of a 
scholard myself. 
say, please ?” 

“] don’t say it is writing,” growled the old 
man. “TI say it looks like it.” 

“T can assure you you’re mistook, sir,” said 
the cook, blandly ; “you see, I clean the 
sorsepans the same way. I only ’eard of it 
lately. Look’ere.” 

He placed the articles in question upside 
down in a row on the deck, and Tim, reading 
the legends inscribed thereon, and glancing 
from them to the mate, was hastily led below 
in an overwrought condition by the flattered 
Mr. Green. 

“ Cook,” said the mate, ferociously. 

“‘ Sir,” said the other. 


If it’s writing, wot does it 


“T won't ’ave the 
sorsepans cleaned 
that way.” 

“No, sir,” said 
the cook, respect- 
fully, ‘‘it does 
make ’em larf, 
don’t it, sir, though 
I can’t see wot 
they’re larfing at 
any more than wot 
you can.” 

The mate walked 
off fuming, and to 
his other duties 
added that of in- 
spector of pots and 
pans, a condition 
of things highly 
offensive to the 
cook, inasmuch as 
certain culinary 
arrangements of 
his, only remotely 
connected with 
cleanliness, came 
in for much un- 
skilled comment. 

The overworked 

crew went ashore at the earliest 
possible moment after their arrival 
in London, in search of recuper- 
ative draughts. Ben watched 
them a trifle wistfully as they 
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moved off, and when Nibletts soon after 
followed their example without inviting him 
to join him in a social glass of superior 
quality, smiled mournfully as he thought of 
the disadvantages of rank. 

He sat for some time smoking in silence, 
monarch of all he surveyed, and then, gazing 
abstractedly at the silent craft around him, 
fell into a pleasant dream, in which he saw 
himself in his rightful position as master of 
the Foam, and Nibletts, cashiered for drunken- 
ness, coming to him for employment before 
the mast. His meditations were disturbed 
by a small piece of coal breaking on the 
deck, at which he looked lazily, until, finding 
it followed by two other pieces, he reluctantly 
came to the conclusion that they were intended 
for him. <A fourth piece, better aimed, put 
the matter beyond all reasonable doubt, 
and, looking up sharply, he caught the 
watchman in the act of launching the fifth. 

“Hullo, old ’un,” said George, cheer- 
fully, “1 thought you was asleep.” 

“You thought wrong, then,” said 
mate, sourly ; “don’t you do that ag’in.” 

“Why, did I ’urt you?” said the other, 
surprised at his tone. 

“Next time you want to chuck coal at 
anybody,” continued Ben, with dignity, 


the 


“ pick out one o’ the ’ands ; mates don’t like 


‘aving coal chucked at ’em by watchmen.” 

“Look who we are,” gasped the petrified 
George. “Look who we are,” he repeated, 
helplessly. “‘ Look who we are.” 

“Keep your place, watchman,” said the 
mate, severely ; “keep your place, and I'll 
keep mine.” 

The watchman regarded him for some 
time in genuine astonishment, and then, 
taking his old seat on the post, thrust his 
hands in his pockets, and gave utterance to 
this shocking heresy, “ Mates ain’t nothing.” 

“You mind your business, watchman,” 
said the nettled Ben, “and I'll mind mine.” 

“ You don’t know it,” retorted the other, 
breathing heavily ; ‘“be—sides, you don’t 
look like a mate. I wouldn’t chuck coal at 
a real mate.” 

He said no more, but sat gazing idly up 
and down the river with a face from which 
all expression had been banished, except 
when at intervals his gaze rested upon the 
mate, when it lit up with an expression of 
wonder and joy which made the muscles 
ache with the exercise. 

He was interrupted in this amusement by 
the sound of © otsteps and feminine voices 
behind him : the indefatigable Tippings were 
paying another of their informal visits, and, 
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calmly ignoring his presence, came to the 
edge of the jetty and discussed ways and 
means of boarding the schooner. 

“* Mr. Fraser’s gone,” said the watchman, 
politely and loudly ; “there’s a new skipper 
now, and that tall, fine, ’andsome, smart, 
good-looking young feller down there is the 
new mate.” 

The new mate, looking up fiercely, acknow- 
ledged the introduction with an inhospitable 
stare, a look which gave way to one of 
anxiety as Mrs. Tipping, stepping into the 
rigging, suddenly lost her nerve, and, gripping 
it tightly, shook it in much the same fashion 
as a stout bluebottle shakes the web of a 
spider. 

“Hold tight, mar,” cried her daughter, 
excitedly. 

“T am,” cried Mrs. Tipping. “Help!” 

The watchman stepped into the rigging 
beside her, and patted her soothingly on the 
back ; the mate coming to the side took her 
foot and assisted her to reach the deck. 
Miss Tipping followed, and the elder lady, 
after recovering from the shock caused by 
her late peril, fell to discussing the eternal 
subject of Mr. Robinson with the new mate. 

“No, I never see ’im,” said Ben, thought- 
fully ; “ I never heard of him till you come 
asking arter ’im.” 

“You must make up your mind he’s gone,” 
said Mrs. Tipping, turning to her daughter, 
“that’s what I keep telling you. I never 
was so tired of anything in my life as tramp- 
ing down here night after night. It ain't 
respectable.” 

“You needn’t come,” said the other, duti- 
fully. “He was last heard of on this ship, 
and where else am I to look for him? You 
said you'd like to find him yourself.” 

“T should,” said Mrs. Tipping, grimly ; “I 
should. Me an’ him are to have a little talk, 
if ever we do meet.” 

“If he ever comes aboard this ship,” said 
the mate, firmly, “I'll tackle him for you.” 

“Find out where he lives,” said Mrs. Tip- 
ping, eagerly. 

* And let us know,” added her daughter, 
giving him a card; “that’s our address, and 
any time you're up our way we shall be very 
pleased to see you, Mr.——” 

“Brown,” said the mate, charmed with 
their manners. “ Mr. Brown.” 

“ Ben,” cried a voice from the wharf. 

The new mate gazed austerely at the small 
office-boy above. 

“ Letter for the mate,” said the youth, who 
was unversed in recent history ; “catch!” 

He pitched it to the deck and walked off 
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whistling. There was only one mate in Ben’s 
world, and he picked the letter up and put it 
in his pocket. 

“Don’t mind us, if you want to read it,” 
said Mrs. Tipping, kindly. 

“Only business, I expect,” said Ben, 
grandly. 

He took it from his pocket, and, tearing 
the envelope, threw it aside and made a 
feint of reading the contents. 

“Not bad news, I hope?” said Mrs. Tip- 
ping, noticing his wrinkled brow. 

“T can’t read without my glasses,” said 
the mate, with a measure of truth in the 
statement. He looked at Mrs. Tipping, and 


saw a chance of avoiding humiliation. 
“P’raps you’d just look at it and see if it’s 
important,” he suggested. 
Mrs. Tipping took the letter from him, 


“MRS. TIPPING TOOK THE LETTER.” 


and, after remarking on the strangeness of 
the handwriting, read aloud : 

“Dear Jack,—If you want to see Mr. 
Norton come to 1o, John Street, Walworth, 
and be careful nobody sees you.” 

“Jack,” said the mate, stooping for the 
envelope. “Why, it must be meant for Mr. 
—for Jack Fraser.” 

“Careful nobody sees you,” murmured 
Miss Tipping, excitedly, as’ she took the 
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envelope from the mate ; “ why, the address is 
printed by hand.” 

Mother and daughter looked at each 
other. It was evident that their thoughts 
were similar, and that one could have known 
them without the expenditure of the pro- 
verbial penny. 

“Tl give it to him when I see him,” 
remarked Ben, thrusting the letter in his 
pocket. “It don’t seem to be important. 
He ain’t in London at present, I don’t 
think.” 

“T shouldn’t think it was important at all,” 
said Mrs. Tipping, soothingly. 

“Not at all,” echoed her daughter, whose 
cheek was burning with excitement. ‘“Good- 
night, Mr. Brown.” 

Ben bade them good-night, and in his 
capacity of host walked up the wharf with 
them and saw them depart. 

“Nice little thing, ain’t she?” said the 
watchman, who was standing there, after 
Mrs. Tipping had bidden the mate good- 

* bye; “be careful wot you’re a-doin’ 
of, Ben. Don’t go an’ spile yourself 
by a early marriage, just as you're 
a-beginning to get on in life. Be- 
sides, a mate might do better than 
that, and she’d only marry you for 
your persition.” 

XII. 

In happy ignorance of the changes 
caused by his sudden and tragic end, 
Captain Flower sat at the open 
window of his shabby Walworth 
lodging, smoking an after-breakfast 
pipe, and gazing idly into the dismal, 
littered yard beneath. Time—owing 
to his injured foot, which, neatly 
bandaged at a local dispensary, 
rested upon a second chair — hung 
rather heavily upon his hands as he 
sat thinking of ways and means of 
spending the next six months profit- 
ably and pleasantly. He had looked 
at the oleographs on the walls until 
he was tired, and even the marvels 
of the wax fruit under a cracked 
glass shade began to pall upon him. 

“’ll go and stay in the country a bit,” he 
muttered ; “I shall choke here.” 

He took a slice of bread from the tray, 
and, breaking it into small pieces, began to 
give breakfast to three hens which passed a 
precarious existence in the yard below. 

“They get quite to know you now,” said 
the small but shrewd daughter of the house, 
who had come in to clear the breakfast things 
away. “ How'd yer like your egg?” 
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“ Very good,” said Flower. 

“Tt was new-laid,” said the small girl. 

She came up to the window and critically 
inspected the birds. “She laid it,” she said, 
indicating one of the three. 

“She’s not much to look at,” 
regarding the weirdest-looking 
with some interest. 

“She’s a wonderful layer,” said Miss 
Chiffers, “and as sharp as you make ’em. 
When she’s in the dust-bin the others ‘ave to 
stay outside. They can go 


said Flower, 
of the three 
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the paper to be ready to receive the faithful 
Fraser. He heard the door open, and then 
the violent rushing upstairs of Miss Chiffers 
to announce his visitor. 

“Somebody to see you, Mr. Nortor,” she 
panted, bursting into the room. 

“Well, show him up,” said Flower. 

“ Allof ’em?” demanded Miss Chiffers. 

“Ts there more than one?” inquired 
Flower, in a startled voice. 

“Three,” said Miss Chiffers, nodding ; 

“two gentlemen and a lady.” 





in when she’s ’ad all she 
wants.” 


“Did they say what their 
names were?” inquired the 





other, turning.very pale. 





“T don’t think I'll have 
any more eggs,” said Flower, 
casually. “I’m eating too 
much. Bacon’ll do by itself.” 

“ Please yourself,” said 
Miss Chiffers, 
turning from 
the window. 

“How’s your 
foot ?” 

“Better,” 
said Flower. 

“Tt’s swelled 
more than it 
was yesterday,” she said, with 
ill-concealed satisfaction. 

“Tt feels better,” said the 
captain. 

“ That’s 
dead,” said the 
“then 








goin’ 
damsel, 
it'll go black all up 
your leg, and then you'll ‘ave 
to ‘ave it orf.” 


‘cos. it’s 


Flower grinned comfort- 
ably. 

“You may larf,” said the 
small girl, severely, “ but you 
won't larf when you ‘lose*it, an’ all becos 
you won't poultice it with tea-leaves.” 

She collected the things together on a tea- 
tray of enormous size, and holding it tightly 
pressed to her small waist, watched with 
anxious eyes as the heavy articles slowly 
tobogganed to the other end. A knife fell 
outside the door, and the loaf, after a 
moment’s hesitation which nearly upset the 
tray, jumped over the edge and bounded 
downstairs. 

Flower knocked the ashes out of his pipe, 
and slowly refilling it, began to peruse the 
morning paper, looking in vain, as he had 
looked each morning, for an account of his 
death. 

His reading was interrupted by a loud 
knock at the street-door, and he threw down 


‘MISS CHIFFERS.” 


Miss Chiffers shook her 
head and then stooped to 
pick upa hairpin. “One of 
’em’s called Dick,” she said, 
replacing the pin. 

“Tell them I’m not at 
home,” said Flower, hastily, 
“but that I shall be back at 
twelve o'clock. See?” 

He produced a shilling, 
and the small girl, with an 
appreciative nod, left the 
room, and closed the door 
behind her. -Flower, suffering 
severely from nervous excite- 
ment, heard a discussion in 
the passage below, and then 
sounds of a great multitude 
coming upstairs and opening 
various doors on its way, in 
spite of the indignant opposi- 
tion afforded by the daughter 
of the house. 

“What’s in here?” in- 
quired a well-known voice, 
as a hand was placed 
on his door-handle. 

“ Nothing,” said Miss Chiffers; “’ere, you 
go away, that’s my bedroom. Go away, 
d’you ’ear?” 

There was the sound of a diminutive 
scuffle outside, then the door opened and a 
smartly-dressed young man, regardless of the 
fair form of Miss Chiffers, which was coiled 
round his leg, entered the room. 

“ Why, Dick,” said the skipper, rising. 
“Dick! Thank goodness it’s you.” 

“I’ve no doubt you're delighted,” said Mr. 
Tipping, coldly. “ What are you doing with 
that knife ?” 

“TI thought it was somebody else,” said 
Flower, putting it down. “I thought it was 
another attempt on my life.” 

Mr. Tipping coughed behind his hand and 
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murmured something inaudibly as his sister 
entered the room, followed by the third 
member of the party. 

“Oh, Fred!” she said, wildly, “I wonder 
you can look me in the face. Where have 
you been all this time? Where have you 
been ?” 

“Give the man time to think,” said her 
brother, exchanging a glance with the other 
man. 

“T’ve been everywhere,” said Flower, 
facing them defiantly. “I’ve been hunted 
all over the country.” 

“ But where did you go when you left me 
that day ?” inquired Miss Tipping. 

“Tr’s a long story,” said Flower, slowly. 
“But you got the letter I wrote you ?” 

Miss Tipping shook her head. 

“You didn’t get it?” said Flower, in sur- 
prise. “I can’t think what you must have 


thought of me.” 
“T’ll tell you what I thought of you, if 
interrupted Mr. Tipping, 


you'd like to know,” 
eagerly. 

“T wrote to you to explain,” 
glibly; “I went abroad suddenly, 
away at a moment’s notice.” 

“Special trains and all that sort o’ thing, 
I s’pose,” said Mr. Tipping, with interest. 

“ Dick,” said Miss Tipping, fiercely. 

“ Well,” said Dick, gruffly. 

“ Hold your tongue.” 

“T’ve not had any real sleep since,” said 
Flower, pathetically, “ what with the danger 
and thinking of you.” 

“Why didn’t you write again ?” 
Miss Tipping. 

“T asked you to write to a certain address 
in that letter I sent you,” said Flower, “and 
when I came back to England and found 
there was no letter, I concluded that you 
couldn’t forgive me.” 

Miss Tipping looked at him reproachfully, 
but Mr. Tipping raising his eyes gasped for air. 

“ But who are these enemies ?” asked Miss 
Tipping, tenderly drawing closer to Flower. 

“ A man in the Government service . 
began the captain. 

He broke off disdainfully until such time 
as Mr. Tipping should have conquered a 
somewhat refractory cough. 

“Tn the secret service,” continued Flower, 
firmly, “ has got enemies all round him.” 

“ You'll have to get something else to do 
when we are married, Fred,” said Miss Tip- 
ping, tearfully. 

“You've forgiven me, then?” inquired 
Flower, hoping that he had concealed a 


nervous start. 
Vol, xviii.—60 


said Flower, 
called 


” 


inquired 


” 
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“T’d forgive you anything, Fred,” said Miss 
Tipping, tenderly ; “you'll have to give up 
this job at once.’ 

Captain Flower shook his head and smiled 
mournfully, thereby intimating that his ser- 
vices were of too valuable a nature for any 
Government to lightly dispense with. 

“May I come round and see you to- 
morrow ?” he inquired, putting his arm about 
the lady’s waist. 

“Come round to-morrow ?” repeated Miss 
Tipping, in surprise ; “why, you don’t think 
I’m going to leave you here surrounded by 
dangers? You’re coming home with us 
now.” 

“No, to-morrow,” said 
mariner, in a winning voice. 
“You don’t go out of my sight again,” 
said Miss Tipping, firmly. “ Dick, you and 

Fred shake hands.” 

The two gentlemen complied. Both were 
somewhat proud of their grip, and a by- 
stander might have mistaken their amiable 
efforts to crush each other's fingers for the 
outward and visible signs of true affection. 

“You'd better settle up here now, Fred,” 
said Miss Tipping. 

Flower, putting the best face he could 
upon it, assented with a tender smile, and, 
following them downstairs, held a long argu- 
ment with Mrs. Chiffers as to the amount 
due, that lady having ideas upon the subject 
which did more credit to her imagination 
than her arithmetic. 

The bill was settled at last, and the little 
party standing on the steps waited for the 
return of Miss Chiffers, who had been dis- 
patched for a four-wheeler. 

“Oh, what about your luggage, Fred?” 
inquired Miss Tipping, suddenly. 

“ Haven't got any,” said Flower, quickly. 
“T managed to get away with what I stand 
up in, and glad to do that.” 

Miss ‘Tipping squeezed his arm and leaned 
heavily upon his shoulder. 

“TI was very lucky to get off as I did,” 
continued the veracious mariner. “I wasn’t 
touched except for a rap over my foot with 
the butt-end of a revolver. I was just over 
the wall in time.” 

“Poor fellow,” said Miss Tipping, softly, 
as she shivered and looked up into his face. 
“ What are you grinning at, Dick ?” 

“TI s’pose a fellow may grin if he likes,” 
said Mr. Tipping, suddenly becoming serious. 

“ This is the first bit of happiness I’ve had 
since I saw you last,” murmured Flower. 

Miss Tioping squeezed his arm again. 

“It seems almost too good to be true,” he 


the unhappy 
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“THE BILL WAS SETTLED AT LAST.” 


continued. “I’m almost afraid I shall wake 
up and find it all a dream.” 

“Oh, you're wideawake enough,” said Mr. 
Tipping. 

“Wideawake ain’t the word for it,” said 
the other gentleman, shaking his head. 

“ Uncle,” said Miss Tipping, sharply. 

“Yes, my dear,” said the other, uneasily. 

“Keep your remarks for those that like 
them,” said his dutiful niece, “or else get 
out and walk.” 

Mr. Porson, being thus heckled, subsided 
into defiant mutterings, intended for Dick 
Tipping’s ear alone, and the remainder of the 
drive to Chelsea passed almost in silence. 
Arrived at the Blue Posts, Flower got out 
with well-simulated alacrity, and going into the 
bar, shook hands heartily with Mrs. Tipping 
before she quite knew what he was doing. 

“You've got him, then,” she said, turning 
to her daughter, “and now I hope you're 
satisfied. Don’t stand in the bar, I can’t 
say what I want to say here—come in the 
parlour and shut the door.” 

They followed the masterful lady obe- 
diently into the room indicated. 
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“ And now, Mr. Robinson,” she said, with 
her hands on her hips, “ now for your ex- 
planation.” 

“1 have explained to Matilda,” said Flower, 
waving his hand. 

“That's quite right, mar,” said Miss 

Tipping, nodding briskly. 

“He's had a dreadful time, poor 
feller,” said Dick Tipping, 
unctuously. “ He’s been hunted 
all over England by-—who was 
it, Mister Robinson ?” 

“The parties I’m working 
against,” said Flower, repressing 
his choler by a strong effort. 

“The parties he’s working 
against,” repeated Mr. Tipping. 

“Somebody ought to talk to 
them parties,” said Mr. Porson, 
speaking with much deliberation, 
“that is, if they can find ’em.” 

“They want looking after, 
that’s what they want,” said Dick 
Tipping, with a leer. 

“Tt’s all very well for you to 
make fun of it,” said Mrs. Tip- 
ping, raising her voice. “I like 
plain, straightforward dealing folk 
myself. I don’t understand no- 


thing about your secret services 


and Governments and all that 

sort of thing. Mr. Robinson, 

have you come back prepared 
to marry my daughter? Because, if you 
ain’t, we want to know why not.” 

““Of course I have,” said Flower, hotly. 
“Jt’s the dearest wish of my life. I should 
have come before, only I thought when she 
didn’t answer my letter that she had given me 
up.” 

“Where ’ave you been and what's it all 
about ?” demanded Mrs. Tipping. 

“ At present,” said Flower, with an appear- 
ance of great firmness, “I can’t tell you. I 
shall tell Matilda the day after we’re married 

if she'll still trust me and marry me—and 
you shall all know as soon as we think it’s 
safe.” 

“You needn’t say another word, mar,” 
said Miss Tipping, warningly. 

“T’m sure,” said the elder lady, bridling. 
“Perhaps your uncle would like to try and 
reason with you.” 

Mr. Porson smiled in a sickly fashion, and 
cleared his throat. 

“You see, my dear ,»” he began. 

“Your tie’s all shifted to one side,” said 
his niece, sternly, “and the stud’s out of your 
button-hole. I wish you’d be a little tidier 
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when you come here, uncle ; it looks bad for 


the house.” 
“T came away in a hurry 
said Mr. Porson. “I don’t 


to oblige you,” 


think this is a time to talk 
about button-holes.” 

“T thought 
you were going 











to say something,” 

retorted Miss Tip- 

ping, scathingly, 

“and you might as 

well talk about that a 
as anything else.” ee v 

“Tt ain’t right,” 
said Mrs. Tipping, 
breaking in, “that you should marry a man 
you don’t know anything about ; that’s what 
I mean. That’s only reasonable, I think.” 

“It’s quite fair,” said Flower, trying hard 
to speak reluctantly. “ Of course, if Matilda 
wishes, I’m quite prepared to go away now. 
I don’t wish her to tie herself up to a man 
who at present, at any rate, has to go about 
wrapped in a mystery.” 

“ All the same,” said Mrs. Tipping, with a 
gleam in her eyes, “I’m not going to have 
anybody playing fast and loose with my 
daughter. She’s got your ring on her finger. 
You’re engaged to be married to her, and 
you mustn’t break it off by running away or 
anything of that kind. If she likes to break 
it off, that’s a different matter.” 

“T’m not going to break it off,” said Miss 
Tipping, fiercely; “I’ve made all the arrange- 
ments in my own mind. We shall get 
married as soon as we can, and I shall put 
Dick in here as manager, and take a nice 
little inn down in the country somewhere.” 


*** YOUR TIE'S ALL SHIFTED TO ONE SIDE,’ SAID HIS NIECE.” 
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“Mark my words,” said Mrs. Tipping, 
solemnly, “ you'll lose him again.” 

“If I lose him again,” said Miss Tipping, 
dramatically, “if he’s spirited 
away by these people or 
anything happens to him, 
Dick won't be manager 
here. Uncle Porson will 
have as much drink and 
as many cigars as he pays 
for, and Charlie will find 
another berth.” 

“Nobody shall hurt a 
hair of his head,” 
said Mr. Tipping, 
with inimitable 
pathos. 

“ He must be pro- 
tected against his- 
self,” said Mr. 
Porson, spitefully ; 
“that’s the ‘ardest 
part. He’s a man 
what if ’e thinks 
it’s his dooty ’ll go 
away just as ’e did 

| before.” 
“Well, if he gets 

- away from Charlie,” said 

- Mr. Tipping, “he'll 

be cute. There’s one 

thing, Mr. Robinson: 

- ‘if you try to get away 

from those who love 

you and are looking 

after you, there'll be a fight first, then there’ll 

be a police-court fuss, and then we shall find 
out what the Government mean by it.” 

Captain Flower sat down in an easy 
posture as though he intended a long stay, 
and in a voice broken with emotion mur- 
mured something about home, and rest, and 
freedom from danger. 

“ That’s just it,” said Mrs. Tipping, “ here 
you are and here you'll stay. After you're 
married it’ll be Matilda’s affair ; and now let’s 
have some tea.” 

“First of all, mar, kiss Fred,” said Miss 
Tipping, who had been eyeing her parent 
closely. 

Mrs. Tipping hesitated, but the gallant 
captain, putting a good face on it, sprang up 
and, passing his arm about her substantial 
waist, saluted her, after which, as a sort of 
set-off, ne kissed Miss Tipping. 

“T can only say,” he said, truthfully, “ that 
this kindness hurts me. The day I’m married 
I'll tell you all.” 
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THE BIGGEST 


BOOK that weighs 175]b. is 
not intended for use in a cir 
culating library. It is, rather, 


intended for exhibition, and is 
never handled by the body 


public unless some Sampson 

in the throng is anxious to try his strength. 
It happened this way in Sioux Falls. 
When the largest 
book in the world 
the one shown 
in the illustration 
with which we 
open this article 
was. exhibited 
in that city, just 
after the Chicago 
Exposition of 
1893 had _ been 
closed, there were 
plenty of people 
anxious to try their 
powers. It wasa 
“visitors register,” 
prepared by the 
South Dakota 
section of the 
World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, 
and contained so 
far as was possible 
all the names of 
all the visitors to 
all parts of that 
section which the 





BOOK ON REC‘ 


THE BIGGEST 
From a Photo. by 8. Glendening, Luton. 





RD, (@. W. Fox, Sioux Falla, 8. D. 


active Dakotans were able to gather together. 
It really looked as if one 175lb. book would 
contain the complete set of names, but it 
was found necessary to have two, and these, 
bound in luxurious form by Messrs. Brown 
and Saenger, of Sioux Falls, attracted great 
attention. In our illustration we may note 
a copy of Webster’s dictionary standing 
beside these giant 
books. Some 
idea of their size 
may be gained 
from the fact 
that the cover of 
Webster's is over 
ift. in height, 
and nearly 5in. in 
width. 

The biggest 
hat on record was 
never intended 
for human wear. 
Both Nature and 
Fashion would 
rebel at such a 
thought. It was 
made by Messrs. 
Hucklesby and 
Co., of Luton, 
for some smart 
people in New- 
castle, Australia, 
who wished it 
for advertising 


STRAW HAT 
It 


purposes. 
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From a) THE BIGGEST GRAVESTONE, 
was made of so-called “Jumbo plait” an 
inch wide. Across the brim it measured 
6ft. 6in., and in its construction no fewer 
than 180yds. of plait were used. “The 
work of ironing, or blocking,” so we are 
informed by Mr. L. Glendening, of 45, Lea 
Road, Luton, “could only be accomplished 
by three men. It has a crown about 12in. 
high.” When this unique specimen of the 
hatter’s art was ready for shipment some 
months ago, a special case 7ft. square and 
2ft. deep had to be made. Probably at the 
present time the people of Newcastle are 
enjoying this novelty in headgear, and there 
is littke doubt that the expenses of its 
manufacture will be quickly recovered in 
advertising, even if Australia, through no 
fault of its own, never produces a man big 
enough to wear it. 

The “richest man in the United States ”— 
such being the title usually given by the news- 
papers to Mr. John D. Rockefeller—recently 
decided to erect a simple and effective monu- 
ment in one of the Cleveland cemeteries. It is 
so simple that there is not.a mark of any kind 
upon its surface to destroy its chaste outline, 
and it is so effective by virtue of its weight 
and height that it will undoubtedly become 
one of the great attractions of the city. Made 
of the largest block of granite ever quarried 
in America, costing over fifty thousand dollars, 
at Barre, Vermont, where it was shipped to 
Cleveland, and ten thousand dollars extra for 
transportation and erection in Lake View 
Cemetery, it is undoubtedly a remarkable 
piece of work. The bottom base, so called, 
is 14ft. square and 3ft. high, and the total 


height of the 
monolith 65ft. 
roin. The length 
and weight were 
so great that cars 
of extraordinary 
strength were 
specially built fer 
the transportation 
of the huge block 
of stone to Cleve- 
land, and it was 
predicted by many 
that bridges and 
road-beds would 
be strained and 
perhaps crushed 
by it. The monu- 
ment, however, 
arrived safely at 
its journey’s end. 
Several attempts 
were made, it is said, to blow out a section 
large enough for the shaft, and several hundred 
tons of material were destroyed before the 
final block was secured. ‘The accompanying 





( Photograph. 


photograph shows the monument after it was 
trimmed and polished for transport. 

We now jump gracefully from monuments 
to water-melons, and are indebted to Mr. 








THE BIGGEST WATER-MELON, 
From a Photo. by J. BE. Orr, Rocky Ford, Col. 
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D. W. Barkley, editor of Zhe Rocky 
Ford (Col.) Enterprise for the 
accompanying photograph of a mam- 
moth water-melon, shipped in 1898 
to London. Colorado is famous for 
its melons and cantaloupes, and the 
melons grown at Rocky Ford are 
known throughout the United States 
for size and superior excellence. 
Whatever may have been their know- 
ledge before, it did not take the 
London fruit porters long to find 
out about this little place when its 
monster melon arrived. The 35o0lb. 
which it was estimated to contain 














THE BIGGEST MUSHROOM, 
From a Photo. by Dr. FP. R. Steirly, 


Minnea,olia, Minn. 
accompanying mush- 
room, however, may 
be judged from the 
size of the small glass 
of pansies which may 
be seen beside it. Mr. 
Harry P. Rawson, of 
2,120 Girard Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
informs us that it was 
found on the shore 
bordering a small lake 
in Minneapolis. The 
photograph was taken 
by Dr. F. R. Steirly. 

As for the next pic- 
ture, we do not for a 
minute pretend to say 
that these apples are 
each in themselves the 


— , biggest on record. But 
From a Photo. by) THE BIGGEST APPLES. 55 





hd 


didn’t scare the 
porters a bit, and 
the way they 
tried to lug it 
lovingly around 
was a sight to be 
seen. 

In talking of 
mushrooms, it is 
hardly fair to give 
weight as a guar- 
antee of bigness. 
Mushrooms are 
such flimsy things 
that they might 
be as big as an 
umbrella without 
weighing much. 


Ihe size of the From a Photo. by) THE BIGGEST VINEYARD. (Taber, San Francisco. 





THE BIGGEST CHIMNEY. 
From a Photograph. 


to collect his taxes, 


occupies more than 
two acres of space. 
The big vineyard 
embraces about six 
square miles of 
territory, laid off 
with great regu- 
larity into lots of 
uniform size and 
streets of regular 
width. One might, 
indeed, call it a city 
of grapes, as each 
block contains 
about 1,400 vines, 
or 680 vines to the 
acre. The grapes 
on this wonderful 
vineyard ripen in 
July, and the pick- 
ing begins about 
the 1st of August. 
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the thirty - five 
apples, weighing, 
as they did, 6olb., 
are undoubtedly 
the biggest lot of 
big apples ever col- 
lected. They are 
one of the products 
of the Eel River 
district of Hum- 
boldt County, Cali- 
fornia, whereapples 
seem almost as 
big as toy balloons. 

While we are on 
California, it might 
be well to mention 
the biggest vine- 
yard in the world, 
illustrated at 
bottom of previous 
page. It belonged 
to the late Senator 
Leland Stanford, 
and lies in the heart 
of the Sacramento 
Valley, about 200 
miles north of San 
Francisco. The 
wine and brandy 


production of this 
farm of 59,000 
acres is sO great 
that Uncle Sam 
has put a bonded 
warehouse upon it 
and this warehouse 


Gangs of men and boys, numbering over 
1,000 at the height of the season, are 
employed in collecting the juicy crop, which 
they put in boxes holding s5olb. each. Over 
12,000 of these boxes are constantly ready 
for use, and as the labourers go from vine 
to vine, they put the bad grapes in one box 
and the good ones in another. The enormous 
size of the place ought to make one shudder 
at the thought of all the work necessary to 
reap the harvest. 

We now show the largest smoke-stack or 
chimney in the world. Here are a few facts 
about it. It is connected with the new 
steam-power plant of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Companies in New York City. It 
is 353ft. high. It contains 3,400,000 bricks. 
Its measurements are: Outside diameter, 
Soft. above the ground, 38ft. roin. ; weight, 
8,540 tons. On the top of the chimney 
rests a massive cast-iron cap made in forty 
segments, and large enough to house an 
entire family, or, if necessary, to be com- 
fortably divided into four rooms. In our 
illustration below we may see a party of 
happy workmen, numbering perhaps twenty- 
five or thirty. These were photographed on 
top of the chimney, 340ft. above ground. 

As engineers and other interested people 
from all parts of the United States have 
visited this new power house, a few addi- 
tional facts regarding the chimney may be 
noted. ‘Two distinct concentric shells form 
the chimney, the inner one being separated 
from the outer to allow the former to expand 
and lengthen under the action of hot gases. 
The structure is stiffened by ribs 24in. wide 
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From a) THE BIGGEST ELEPHANT. 
at the base. It is said that the massive 
stack is in constant motion, and has, in fact, 
been constructed so that it has more or 
less elasticity, which, in a strong wind, gives 
the structure a perceptible and tremulous 
motion. 

That remorseless 
which reporters call a 
“devouring  confla- 
gration” ate up some 
years ago the last 
remnant of the biggest 
elephant on_ record. 
It was so big that 
people coming into 
New York Harbour 
could see. it from 
afar. It loomed. up 
on Coney Island just 
as it looms up in our 
illustration — majestic 
and commanding, 
albeit a little un- 
gainly and unsymmet- 
rical. The elephant’s 
creator has _ slashed 
holes for windows 


mankind 


enemy of 


[ Photograph. 


in its mighty sides, and hordes of 
people danced, ate, and made merry 
in its spacious interior. They have 
an elephant something like it in one 
of the famous pleasure resorts of 
Paris, but nothing so big as the old 
wooden elephant that associated 
itself for so many years with the 
delectable early history of “ Coney.” 
Its height was immense, as our 
illustration shows. ‘They never saw 
fit to build another elephant after 
the aforesaid fire, so it could not 
have been a great commercial 
success. It deserves, however, in 
this article, to go on record as the 
biggest elephant of its kind. 

So also the frog below, which 
tipped the balance at 92%lb. Out 
in California there are many 
wonders of Nature, and this is not 
the first that has come to us from 
long Valley. The frog may be 
seen by anyone who visits the 
home of Mr. J. P. Edwards, of that 
town, where it is chained in a pond 
in front of Mr. Edwards’s country 
home. Naturalists have heard of 
it, and have looked up their zoologies for 
a verification of this freak, arriving finally, 
as everybody does, at the conclusion that 
this 92%lb. batrachian is a piece of stone. 
They were not deceived. It is a stone. 
But, for all that, the man who made it did 
a good piece of work. 





[ Photograph 
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The Snowflake of the Service. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


OUR very respectable persons 
sat around a table in a large 
and artistically furnished 
restaurant in one of our great 
cities. Three of them had 
been long acquainted with 
each other, and the fourth was a _ naval 
gentleman, apparently a stranger to the hotel 
and everybody in it. Ten minutes - before 
our story opens he had been wandering 
about the room looking for a vacant place, 
and had been invited by the three friends to 
take a seat at their table. They were now 
all partaking of unpretending potations, and 
the naval gentleman had already begun to be 
acquainted with the others. 
“ Yes, sir,” said he, in answer to a question 
from Mr. Duckworth, “I have sailed the sea 
to a considerable extent.” 


its dross. Sometimes Mr. Duckworth made 
great mistakes in his mental processes and 
found himself to be entirely wrong, but, as 
he frequently averred, he would much 
rather deceive himself than let anyone else 
do it. 

“You may have sailed to a considerable 
extent,” said Mr. Duckworth, “ but, consider- 
ing your age, it is impossible that you have 
sailed to a great extent.” 

Mr. Risler, who sat at the naval gentle- 
man’s right hand, was fat, and upon his face 
there was generally a smile of satisfaction 
and content seldom noticed on the counten- 
ance of the lean. He utterly ignored Mr. 
Duckworth’s imputation that the naval gentle- 
man was too young to know much about the 
sea. 

“T am just in the mood,” said he, “to 


“1 HAVE SAILED THE SEA TO A CONSIDERABLE EXTENT.” 


Mr. Duckworth was a medium-sized man, 
dressed in smooth black. He had not 
travelled much, but he had read a good deal. 
He had a scrutinizing mind, with which he 
endeavoured, whenever occasion arose, to 
separate the golden particles of speech from 

Vol. xvidi.—61, 


Don’t 


hear a story about ships and sailors. 
you know one, sir, that you could tell us ?” 
“Oh, yes,” said the naval gentleman, 


putting down his glass. “I have had ex- 
periences, and I don’t mind telling you one 
of them,” 
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At these words the fourth member of the 
party, who was a tall man, and sat opposite 
the naval gentleman, became intensely in- 
terested. He pushed his glass aside and 
leaned forward, his elbows upon the table. 
For a few moments the naval gentleman 
gazed reflectively at his empty glass, and 
Mr. Risler beckoned to a waiter. 

“Tt was about three years ago,” said the 
naval gentleman, “that I was third officer 
on the United States gunboat Rapidan.” 

Mr. Duckworth slightly knitted his brows. 
“IT thought I knew the names of all the 
vessels in our navy,” said he, “and I don’t 
remember that one of them is named the 
vapidan.” 

“Oh, confound your memory!” said Mr. 
Risler. “It doesn’t make any difference 
whether the vessel was named the Rapidan 
or the Slow Susan. It’s the story we want.” 

“We were in latitude 32deg., longitude 
about 4odeg., when an incident occurred 
which I am going to relate. The Rapidan 


had long been noted as one of the neatest 
and best appointed, so far as her external 
appearance went, of all the gunboats in our 
service, and now that we were returning from 
a three years’ cruise that vessel looked as if 
it had just been taken out of a bandbox. 


Every bit of brass shone like gold; the 
painted wood and iron work was as white as 
snow ;_ the decks looked as if they belonged 
to ball-rooms ; and all the hardwood trim- 
mings were polished as if they had been 
metal. The officers were attired in their 
white duck, and the men and non-commis- 
sioned officers looked as if they were all 
trying on new clothes. 

“There were reasons for the extra im- 
maculate appearance of the Rafidan. We 
had had a long period of good weather ; we 
were bound for home, and, of course, wanted 
to look as well as we could ; and, besides, as 
we had ladies on board, every one of us, 
from the captain down, wished to make our 
vessel as elegant as possible.” 

“T did not know that ladies were allowed 
on board United States men-of-war when 
they were in commission,” interrupted Mr. 
Duckworth. 

“You are right, sir, very right,” said the 
naval gentleman. “Asa rule they are not, 
but this was an exceptional case. We were 
about three days out from the Azores when 
we overtook a steamer which had cleared a 
week before we sailed, and which was also 
bound for the United States. This vessel 
was in distress. Her engines had broken 
down, and she was slowly making her way 
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back to the Azores under sail. We lay to 
and boarded her, and found that the captain 
was quite sure that he could make his way 
back under canvas, and we thought it was 
likely enough he could do so, provided bad 
weather did not set in. There were a few 
passengers on board, but most of them did 
not seem to be much troubled about the state 
of affairs, and were quite willing to go back, 
especially when they remembered that the 
owners would be obliged to board and lodge 
them until they were landed in the ‘United 
States. 

“But two passengers had no such ideas. 
These were a lady and her daughter, a young 
woman of twenty or thereabout; and they 
assured our first officer, who interviewed 
them, that what they wanted above all else 
in the world was to be taken off that 
damaged steamer. The elder lady had not 
slept a wink since the accident occurred, and 
they were both in a sadly disturbed, nervous 
condition. If the captain of the Rapidan 
would take them on board his vessel and 
carry them home they would be the most 
grateful of mortals, and if any objection 
should be made by the Navy Department 
after they arrived, Mrs. Russell declared 
that she was connected by marriage with a 
senator from the south-west, and she was sure 
that he had influence enough to make every 
thing all right. 

“Our captain did not hesitate very long. 
It would be a shame, even if there should be 
no storm and no danger, to leave two such 
delicate and evidently highly-cultured ladies 
to perish of nervous prostration on board a 
damaged vessel. 

“The lddies were, of course, 
thankful, and every officer on board 
vessel was filled with pleasurable anticipa- 
tions, for the report had rapidly spread that 
both ladies were exceedingly well-favoured. 

“T shall never forget the delight of Mrs. 
Russell and her daughter when they stood 
upon the deck of the Xafidan and looked 
about them. They declared that it seemed 
to them as if they had entered another world. 
They had thought the steamer they had left 
was good enough; but the brightness, the 
sweetness, the smoothness, and the immacu- 
late white purity of this war-vessel was some- 
thing they had never dreamed of in connection 
with anything which floated on the sea. 

“ Their admiration was so great and their 
expression of it so hearty and continual, that 
the heart of every man who heard them was 
filled with pride. Here was a reward for the 
thought and labour which all of us had ex- 


deeply 
our 





THE SNOWFLAKE 


pended upon the work of making our beloved 
vessel the snowflake of the service. é 

“Some very pleasant days followed the 
arrival of the ladies on board the Rafidan ; 
the skies grew brighter, the seas smoother, 
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that of every ten hours which Miss Russell 
spent in the society of the officers of the 
Rapidan, six hours and a half were spent 
with me. 

“ After breakfast one morning a sail was 





“THEY STOOD UPON THE DECK OF THE ‘ RAPIDAN.’” 


and the fresh breezes from the north-west 
were cooler and more invigorating. 

“ Miss Emma Russell became as attractive 
to most of the young officers as our spotless 
vessel was to her. I use the word spotless,” 
said* the naval gentleman, “ feeling fully 
authorized to do so, for on the evening of the 
arrival of the ladies orders had been given 
that no smoking of any kind was to be done 
on deck, for no matter how careful one might 
be, it was impossible to know where ashes 
might be blown ; and that if anyone wished 
to sharpen a lead-pencil he must go below 
and stand over the hatchway of the engine- 
room. But as I was more nearly her age 
than any of the others, and as I think there 
was a certain something in each of us which 
gave rise to a sympathy which, if not per- 
ceptible to anyone else, was quite plain to 
me, I was a good deal in her company, and 
lost no opportunity of letting her know the 
pleasure which this companionship gave me. 

“Most of the younger officers seemed to 
differ with me in regard to my idea of the 
harmony of my nature with that of the 
young lady’s, and they did what they could 
to deprive me of my opportunity. But 
taking it all in all, I think I may fairly say 


reported on our weather bow, just appearing 
above the horizon-line, and almost directly 


in our course. At this news a mild excite- 
ment spread through the vessel, and all 
available glasses were brought into use, and 
Iam happy to say that mine was accepted 
by Miss Russell. The excitement rapidly 
increased, however, when it was found that 
the distant vessel did not seem to be bound 
upon any course, for she appeared to be 
stationary. 

‘“ Nearer and nearer we drew to the vessel, 
and it was not long before many practised 
eyes on board the Aapidan discovered that 
the craft we were approaching was nothing 
more than a derelict, abandoned vessel. 
There were no signals of distress and no 
signs that people were on board. 

“ Now, our captain had received orders, on 
setting out upon his cruise to eastern waters, 
to destroy all derelicts which he might dis- 
cover in the Atlantic Ocean, both upon 
his passage eastward and upon his return. 
Therefore, when he announced that, as soon 
as he should discover that this was really an 
abandoned vessel floating about at the mercy 
of the wind and of the waves, he would 
proceed to destroy it according to his orders, 
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there was great delight on board the Rapidan. 
This would be an incident of the greatest 
interest, a sort of a battle at sea in which 
there could be no danger to life or limb, 
and in which the destruction of property 
would be an act of humanity. 

“The ladies were greatly excited, and at 
first they did not know whether to be 
charmed or frightened. Miss Emma thought 
it was a pity to destroy a great, big, valuable 
ship, but as it was really such a dangerous 
obstacle to navigation, she would love above 
all things to see us sink it. Mrs. Russell at 
first said that when the work of destruction 
should actually begin she should go down 
into her state-room, for the whole thing 
seemed to her like some sort of an execution. 
But the more we talked about the matter 
with her, the more plainly she began to see 
that the proposed destruction was really a 
charitable act, and then she took as much 
interest in what was about to happen as did 
her daughter. 

“We approached within a reasonable dis- 
tance of the derelict, which was a wooden 
vessel, a four-masted schooner of American 


“THE DERELICT WAS A 


build. We steamed entirely around her, so 
that our glasses swept her deck. There was 
nobody on board, and it was plain enough to 
those who understood the appearance of 
things that it had been a long time since 
anybody had been on board of her. 

“ A consultation was held in regard to the 
method of the demolition of this derelict. 
At first most of the officers thought it would 
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be an admirable piece of practice for our sin. 
guns, but our captain was not of that mind. 
In the first place, he had sunk a good many 
derelicts in the course of his naval career by 
means of his ship’s guns, and a repetition of 
this performance would possess for him no 
particular novelty or interest ; and, besides, 
it sometimes required a good deal of time 
and a great many shots to sink even a 
wooden vessel, and he was afraid that the 
tremendous reports of our guns, with the jar 
and the smoke and all the unpleasant accom- 
paniments of our artillery practice, would be 
extremely annoying to the ladies. Therefore, 
he thought that it would be a great deal 
better to ram the abandoned hulk, to break 
a great hole in her side, and then to retire to 
a suitable distance and watch her slowly sink. 
The captain had never rammed and sunk a 
vessel, and he was greatly pleased at this 
most favourable opportunity for a piece of 
naval practice in which he was so much 
interested. 

“When the rest of the officers heard the 
captain’s opinions there were no dissenting 
voices, and the idea of gun practice was 


FOUR-MASTED SCHOONER.’ 


The Rapidan had a fine 
steel prow, and she ought to be able to make 
a good ram; anyway, it would be a lively 
piece of fun which none of us had expected. 

“As to the ladies, when the matter was 
fully explained to them they expressed them- 
selves eminently satisfied with the proposed 


entirely given up. 


proceedings. Mrs. Russell was sure that the 
firing of great cannon would certainly give 
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her a dreadful headache, and Miss Russell 
was in favour of doing whatever would be the 
greatest fun. I assured her that ramming 
would be no end better fun than lying off at 
a distance and firing our guns. 

“The apidan was now prepared for 
action—very different action, indeed, from 
anything she had ever known before. She 
was not built for a ram, and would probably 
never have been used in that way in actual 
battle ; but, in this case, the party of the other 
part being no more than an utterly defence- 
less wooden vessel, it was thought by all on 
board that our swift and powerful cruiser 
might do some very pretty work. 

“Mrs. Russell anxiously inquired of the 
captain if he thought there would be much 
of a shock, to which he replied that he did 
not believe that the collision would be felt 
very much by anybody on our vessel, 
although it would probably shake up the 
derelict a good deal. We should strike end 
on, making a clean cut into the side of the 
other vessel. That would really be all that 
we would be obliged to do, unless we chose 
to wait at a little distance and see the great 
hulk sink. 

“*T don’t know whether I should like that 
or not,’ said Mrs. Russell. ‘Of course, I 
need not look if I don’t want to.’ 

“The preparations for the ramming of the 
derelict consisted mainly in making every- 
thing fast. As the captain had said, the 
shock was not expected to be great, but still 
it would not do to leave our crockery and 
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glass where the pieces might be shaken 
together and broken, and, of course, the 
bric-a-brac must be cared for. The glass 
doors of the book-cases were closed and 
locked, and the lids were fastened down over 
all travelling inkstands. 

“* As we were all anxious for the approaching 
sport, and were filled with the greatest desire 
to behold the destruction of a four-masted 
schooner, as ever was a Roman audience to 
see a Christian die in the arena, the Rapidan 
was soon ready for her onset. 

“We were about a mile from the derelict, 
and everybody who could possibly do so 
stood on deck. None of the officers were 
on the bridge, because if the shock should 
be more severe than was expected, this 
elevated position might be a little unsafe. 
Nearly all of us who were on the decks, 
where we could enjoy a full view of what was 
about to happen, were very sorry indeed for 
the engineers, firemen, and stokers, whose 
duties made it necessary for them to remain 
below, where they could see nothing. But 
this, of course, could not be avoided; we 
could not make a successful ram unless our 
engines and furnaces were kept at the highest 
pitch of working order. 

“I stood by Miss Russell on the quarter- 
deck. Her mother was near by, with the 
captain and second officer assuring her that 
she need not be the least nervous, and if 
she did not care to see the derelict sink, one 
of them would conduct her below before any 


_ actual submergence should begin. 


‘* THERE WAS A SHOCK, FOLLOWED BY A CRASH,” 
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“ Now the word was given to go ahead at 
full speed. Our bow was pointed at about 
the middle of the schooner, which was very 
sensibly supposed to be the weakest spot in 
such a long, long vessel. On, on, we went, 
the derelict growing larger to our eyes in a 
most supernatural fashion. 

“Miss Russell drew a little nearer to me. 
Her eyes were steadfastly fixed upon the 
great black vessel ahead of us, and involun- 
tarily she seized my hand. Thrilied with 
the sudden sense of the manly power of pro- 
tection, I pressed it closely. 

“Tf this were a real battle,’ said I, ‘and 
that great hulk were crowded with fierce 
pirates, | would guard with my life this dear 
girl who has thus shown her trust in me.’ 

“The towering hulk stood just ahead of 
us, and in an instant we had struck her, 
and in that instant my eyes were fixed on 
my dear Emma. 

“There was a shock, followed by a crash, 
and a grinding, and then all the world dis 
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really disappeared, for I still held Emma by 
the hand. I tried to speak to her, but could 
not: I had no power of speech. Perhaps 
she was speaking to me, but certainly I could 
not hear her. She made a startled move 
away from me, but I held her fast by the 
hand. I could feel that she was trembling 
like a frightened bird. 

“TI was filled with a sickening horror and 
despair. Nothing seemed to be the matter 
with me. I felt no pain; my senses appeared 
to be in perfect order; I could move my 
arms and legs; and, moreover, I must be 
standing by Emma very much as I had been 
standing when I last looked upon her face. 
I endeavoured again to speak, but my lips 
were glued together. I tried to open my 
eyes, and succeeded so far that I obtained a 
little glimpse of light, then all was dark again. 
I thrust my left hand into my side pocket 
for some strange reason it was difficult even 
to do this—and I drew out my handkerchief. 
With this I rubbed and rubbed and rubbed 
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“THE FACE WAS AS BKOWN AS THE HAT AND THE DREssS.” 


appeared from my view. A little noise I 
heard about me, but not much. The ship, 
officers, men, the masts, deck, ladies, every- 
thing had disappeared from my sight, and 
yet I could not say that everything had 


my éyés, until at last I was enabled to open 
them and look out"upon the world. 

“ What was the, sight I saw ? 

“ Before me, her hand in mine, was the 
figure of a girl—a statue-like figure with 





THE SNOWFLAKE 


features, form, and drapery as well displayed 
as if it had been the most faithful copy from 
Nature ; but it was of one deep, uniform brown 
colour. There was no blue in the eyes, 
no red on the lips, and the face was as brown 
as the hat and the dress. 

“This figure made a sudden movement. 
I know it was trying to speak or scream. It 
made a step forward, and in doing so slipped 
and fell upon its knees on the smooth brown 
deck. I raised it to its feet and lifted it into 
a brown deck-chair which stood near by. 

“Then I looked about me. Behind the 
place where Miss Russell had stood was the 
figure of Mrs. Russell, flat upon the deck 
where she had fallen. She was perfectly 
motionless, and presented the appearance of 
an immense chocolate é/aire. Near her 
stood two brown figures, probably the captain 
and second officer. And then as I turned and 
looked about me, I found that everything 
upon the Rapidan was of the same sombre 
brown. : 

““On deck, the men, recovered from their 
first surprise, were beginning to move about, 
rubbing their eyes and mouths, swearing, 
slipping, falling in every direction. The 
upper works of the vessel presented an 


appearance not only of discoloration, but of 


wreck. The brown smoke-stacks lay over- 
turned upon the upper works ; the bridge was 
a brown wreck, and so far as I could recognise 
the portions of the vessel above decks, they 
were shattered and broken. 

“ As I gazed around upon this wide, wild 
expanse of brown desolation, the engineers, 
firemen, and stokers came running up from 
below. They had opened the steam-valves, 
and came running up to see what was the 
matter. 

“This company of astonished men, as 
they hurried on deck to see what had 
happened, appeared to my eyes like a body 
of immaculate angels compared to the brown, 
hustling, swearing, slipping, stumbling crowds 
on deck. They seemed like messengers of 
sweetness and light. I saw two of them 
talking rapidly together. It was the second 
engineer and a steward. I made my way 
toward them, slipping down twice. 

“What is the matter?’ I gasped. ‘What 
has happened ?’ 

“* Happened ?’ said the second engineer. 
‘That rotten old hulk we cut in half was 
laden entirely with treacle /’ 

“From some of the stewards and a few 
other men who had been afraid to remain on 
deck, not knowing what might happen, and 
who had, therefore, kept themselves in partial 
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shelter, I learned exactly what had happened. 
When the Rafidan, under full head of steam, 
struck the derelict, she went entirely through 
that unfortunate vessel. But at the moment 
of impact there shot up something like an 
enormous brown waterspout, which then 
descended upon both vessels in a veritable 
cataract of treacle. In a word, every ex- 
posed portion of each vessel was instantly 
treacle-plated. 

“T made my way back to Miss Russell, 
who was now on her feet and endeavouring 
to walk. She had partially rubbed the 
treacle from her eyes and mouth. The 
moment she saw me she screamed and 
cried, ‘Go away! Go away!’ She did not 
recognise me, and probably thought I was 
the demon who had done it all. 

“Most of the people on deck were 
beginning to see: some with one eye and 
some with both. Nearly all of them could 
shout and splutter with their mouths. Mrs. 
Russell had revived and was sitting up, with 
the captain rubbing her eyes with one of his 
shirt-sleeves. He had taken off what had 
been his white duck jacket. 

“ Above all, around all, and everywhere 
was the most dreadful smell of rum. This, 
of course, was due to the all-pervading 
treacle. But, as nearly everybody on board 
was more familiar with the smell of rum than 
with that of treacle, the circumambient odour 
was referred to the former liquid. 

“T cannot describe the wild and exciting 
performances of the next few hours. The 
transformation of the beautiful snowflake of 
the service into a treacle-besmeared horror 
was so complete, that for a time we seemed 
not to know what to do. 

“There were symptoms of a general rush to 
get below in order to exchange our treacle- 
dripping garments, but the thought of the 
mess which this procedure would make all 
over the vessel caused the captain to issue 
an order—which was transmitted by the fire- 
men and stokers, for the reason that they 
were possessed of the power of plain speech 
—to the effect that no man should go below, 
but that the ladies should be carried to their 
state-rooms. 

“Two stokers, who would have been 
dirty under any other circumstances, carried 
Mrs. Russell to the head of the after com- 
panion-way, where she was received by two 
others, who had not yet been contaminated 
by contact with the decks. 

“Her daughter was treated in the same 
way, and she neither screamed nor struggled, 
so perfectly satisfied was she with the superior 
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cleanliness of the young firemen who bore 
her in their arms. 

“Then an order was given to start the 
pumps —I don’t remember whether they 
manned them or whether the donkey engine 
was in order. Then began such a playing of 
streams from big-nozzled hose as never was 
seen on the sea before. The captain wanted 
no man to spread the contamination of 
treacle into the interior recesses of his 
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odour of rum mixed with wash-water, and 
the other could not endure the smell of 
paint.” 

“ And what became of the derelict ?” asked 
Mr. Duckworth. 

“ Few of us gave a thought to her,” replied 
the naval gentleman. “But one of the 
engineers said that he had seen her two parts 
sink about a quarter of an hour after the 
collision.” 


“SHE NEITHER SCREAMED NOR STRUGGLED.” 


vessel ; 


and until they had been washed as 
clean as they could be made the crew were 


not allowed to go below. And then the 
hatches and companion-ways were closed and 
the hose were turned on everything. We 
squirted and grumbled and growled and 
smelled rum until night came down upon us. 

“ For more than a week after that memor- 
able day the crew washed and scoured and 
holy-stoned and polished and painted. During 
the whole of that time the two ladies kept 
their rooms. The one could not abide the 


Now the little man, who had been in- 
tensely interested, rose from his chair and 
leaned forward, his hands upon the table. 
He had not yet spoken a word, but his 
interest had grown to such an intensity that 
it had become necessary to relieve it by 
speech. 

“Do you know,” said he, “that, consider- 
ing the smell and everything else, I should 
say that that affair you have been telling 
about was a first-class rum punch !” 

Mr. Risler immediately ordered four. 





In Nature's Workshop. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 
VII—THE DAY OF THE CANKER-WORM. 


Wwe T was Attila’s boast, they say 

I never met him personally— 
22 he fs) that where his horse’s foot had 
ie 4 once trodden, grass never grew 
2 | again. Chief of the countless 
hordes of Huns and other 
bacheslané. scattered among the northern 
mosses of Europe and Asia, he swept, the 
Scourge of God, across the civilized but 
decrepit Roman empire, and left behind him 
one broad path of destruction in ruined 
towns and desolated homesteads. Centuries 
later, another Mongol, Timur, came forth 
from the same savage heart of Asia, and 
built his pyramid of skulls among the lonely 
steppes to testify to the countless thousands 
of human lives he had recklessly sacrificed. 
But these historical plagues of conquering 
kings, though terrible indeed in their kind, 
are as nothing in devastating power when 
compared with the destructive insect armies 
which from time to time burst over and 
obliterate whole wide areas of culture. The 


hosts of locusts which eat their way across 
the face of a continent might make Attila’s 
boast with greater truth than the ferocious 


Hun himself could make it: the desolation 
which follows one of these terrible floods of 
living things is appalling to behold. And 
then, does not the very pettiness of the 
enemy render him harder to engage? 
Artillery is useless against myriads upon 
myriads of tiny foes; even railway trains 
have been stopped in their course in America 
by hordes of insects. The smaller and more 
numerous the adversary, the less the chance 
of engaging him with honour: you kill a 
million ; and straightway ten millions take 
their place. France has lost more by the 
phylloxera which devours her vines than by 
the indemnity she paid to Germany for the 
war of 1870: and the worst of it is, the 
Uhlan has gone, but the phylloxera still 
remains encamped and intrenched in all her 
vineyards, ‘That tiny fly is an enemy with 
which treaties and capitulations are impos- 
sible: no cession of fortresses will satisfy its 
greed ; no promises of money down or of 
territory ceded. will induce it to forego its 
conquered provinces. 

I propose in this paper to trace the life- 
history of one or two among these famous 
armies of conquering insects, the Assyrian 
hosts or Napoleonic hordes of their kind, 
créatures which are produced in vast quan- 

Vol. xviii. —62. 


tities at once, and which suddenly appeat in 
devastating numbers over whole areas of 
country. And I do not think we can do 
better for a beginning than by taking the case 
of that too familiar American pest, the so- 
called seventeen-year locust. American, I 
say, because in this, as in most other matters, 
America still “whips creation.” When the 
United States go in for anything, they go in 
for it as a rule on the huge scale: their vast 
areas of forest and prairie and wheatfield 
allow the development of gregarious life in a 
way unknown to our little peninsular and 
mountain-severed Europe. Here we have 
meadow and pasture and copse and heath 
dividing the soil with corn or turnips: in 
America, wheat occupies whole square miles 
in a line, and so affords an easy prey to 
every aggressive insect. Hence it happens 
that such pests in the States assume the pro- 
portions of veritable armies, and that skilled 
entomologists have to be employed by 
government like policemen or soldiers in 
order, if possible, to check the assaults of 
the foe by opposing to each its own appro- 
priate natural and hereditary antagonist. 

You will hardly be surprised to hear at the 
outset that the seventeen-year locust is not a 
locust at all. “Things are not what they 
seem,” the poet tells u$; and most plants 
and animals are so strangely misnamed by 
popular natural history, that the fact of a 
creature being called by one name almost 
suffices to make one conclude it must deserve 
another. Locusts in Africa are very destruc- 
tive beasts: a cicada in America is equally 
destructive : that casual resemblance of habit 
and practical result was enough to make the 
American farmer call his own local pest by 
the name of locust. But if you look at the 
portrait of the female cicada, as shown in No. 
15, you will see at a glance that she does not 
present the slightest resemblance to the true 
locusts, but that, on the contrary, she is 
almost identical with the quaint little chirpers 
which keep up such a ceaseless and emulous 
concert in the fields and woods of Southern 
Europe in piping summer-time. | Wherever 
vines grow, there you will find the South 
European cicada busily performing. Its con- 
tinuous song is faintly pleasing to most 
people, especially if heard at a little distance : 
but it becomes disagreable at last, from its 
constancy and monotony, and if heard very 
near it is harsh and grating. 
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A word or two at the outset about cicadas 
in general, viewed as a family, may help to 
put you more at home with the’group as a 
whele: after which, we may proceed to in- 
quire into the domestic concerns of the seven- 
teen-year cicada herself in particular. Cicadas 
in the lump are large and stout-bodied in- 
sects, of the beaked class: they are very 
musical in their tastes, and have wings which 
are arranged slantwise, like the roof of a 
house. Their food is strictly vegetarian. 
Like all their kind, they are specially adapted 
for living by suction, draining the juices of 
the plants on which they fasten. For this 
purpose they are provided with an elaborate 
and highly-developed beak, intended for 
piercing the tissues of the food-plant. The 
females have also a stout and horny egg- 
layer or ovipositor, extremely complex in its 
mechanism, as I shall show hereafter; and 
this egg-layer is equally designed for making 
incisions in the tissues of plants, and laying 
the eggs where the young grubs, in their 
earliest stage, will be safest from attack and 
surest of rich and nutritious provender. 
Cicadas have always two large and very 
prominent eyes, set sideways at the edge of 
the head : but in addition to this pair, many 
kinds have also three secondary eyelets or 
ocelli, which are placed between the main 
eyes in the centre of the forehead : and these 
smaller eyes are frequently most brilliant in 
hue, with a gleam like a iewel’s. Otherwise, 
the cicadas are not remarkably handsome or 
decorated insects ; they reserve the whole of 
their aesthetic taste for the musical faculty. 

As a rule, indeed, you will find that birds 
and insects specialize their allurements in one 
or other of these two directions—song or 


colour ; the two are seldom found together. 
the 


Very brilliantly plumaged birds, like 
peacock, the birds of para- 
dise, the humming-birds, and 
the parrots, do not often 
possess beautiful voices: and, 
per contra, very sweet-voiced 
birds, like the lark, the night- 
ingale, the thrush, and the 
linnet, are not usually re- 
markable for the hues of 
their feathers. It seems 
almost as_ though 
economized in the matter of 

display: where she attracts 

by song, she does not think it necessary to 
attract by colour; where plumage suffices to 
charm the eyes of delighted mates, she does 
not trouble to add music also. So preity a 
girl, she says, can do without accomplish- 





nature ~* 1-—THE SEVENTEEN-YEAR CICADA. 
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ments.: so accomplished a girl has no need 
for beauty. Now, the cicadas are, almost 
without exception, musical. But their song is 
produced exclusively by the male insects, who 
are provided for the purpose with a curious 
resonant, drum-like instrument. It consists 
of a cavity with a stretched membrane, whose 
vibration, controlled by muscles, sets up the 
familiar chirping or stridulating noise so well 
known to all who have lived in Italy. In warm 
sunshine these insect vocalists keep up a 
continuous concert of sweet sounds, intended 
no doubt to attract the females. Resonators 
in the body increase the volume of the note, 
and make it carry further ; we had one cicada 
in our house in Jamaica which sang so loud 
that we always knew it as the prima donna. 
We were wrong in the gender, I admit: we 
ought rather to have said the first tenor ; for 
the females have no song : a fact much com- 
mented upon by the malicious Greek poet 
doubtless a married man, tied to a loquacious 
Athenian lady :— 

Happy the cicadas’ lives 

Since they all have voiceless wives. 
You can thus tell a male cicada from a female 
at once, because the large horny plate which 
covers the stridulating apparatus in the nobler 
sex is wanting or at least rudimentary in the 
ladies of the species. 

But I am too long delaying the introduction 
of our particular subject, the seventeen-year 
cicada, who is really the hero of this present 
drama. The name is an odd one, but it is 
strictly true. The cicadas of this kind appear 
in each district once only in every seventeen 
years—‘ And that is once too many,” said an 
aggrieved Kentucky farmer. ‘The fact is, all 
cicadas _remain for a long time underground 
in the grub condition before emerging in the 
upper air as perfect insects; and this par- 
ticular sort takes no less than 
seventeen years to mature, 
though there is in certain 
States a thirteen-year variety 
or local species. No. 1 of 
my illustrations shows you 
a specimen with the wings 
on one side removed, so as 
to exhibit the chief offending 
organs—the mouth or beak 
(a) and the saw-like egg-layer 
(4). In the breeding season, 
the males appear for a short 
time only, sing, pair, and then die at once, 
it being probable, indeed, that they cannot 
or do not eat in the adult or perfect condi- 
tion. But the females make up for this little 
defect in their partners’ economy by eating 
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voraciously, and laying some 
four or five hundred eggs 
apiece in the buds or twigs of 
trees: after which they, too, 
proceed to die, having also 
fulfilled their place in nature. 
For the winged state in insects 
is usually little more than a 
device for. mating and egg- 
laying: it- may be aptly com- 
pared to the flowering stage 
in plants, since the flower 
exists only for the sake of 
being fertilized, and fades as 
soon as the seeds begin to 
set ; its sole use is to attract 

the impregnating insects, as 

the sole use of the butterfly 


> 


is to mate and lay eggs for future generations. 
But the ovi- 

positor or egg- 

layer, seen at 6 

in No. 

most remarkable 


organ, 


minute structure 
you can further 
observe in No. 2, 
where I have had 
it much enlarged 


3---SECTION OF THE SAW, SHOWING 
HOW THE PARTS FIT TOGETHER 
LIKE A PUZZLE. 


for you. In a, this won- 
derful cutting instrument 
is seen from above, and 
in 4, from beneath, the 
dotted lines being in- 
tended to indicate the up- 
and-down motion of the 
saw-like blades or cutters. 
These cutters are fitted 
together by grooves into 
the fixed holder or axis 
almost like a puzzle, so as 
to move up and down 
truly: and the cross- 
section in No. 3 enables 
you to appreciate the ex- 
quisite way in which the 
parts fit into one another, 
with that extraordinary 
accuracy only to be found 
in the works of nature. 
No. 4, again, shows you 
how the mechanism acts 
asa whole. It exhibits a 
series of views of the twig 
of a tree operated upon by 
the seventeen-year cicada. 
At a, you have a recent 
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2.—THE SAW FOR MAKING 
EGG-NESTS. 


a 


whose 
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4-*-NESTS AND EGGS IN TWIGS OF 
CHESTNUT. 
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puncture drilled by the ovi- 
positor. At 4, the surface of 
the twig hes been deftly re- 
moved, so as to show the 
arrangement of the eggs in 
the egg-basket thus cunningly 
excavated. At ¢, you havea 
side-view of the eggs lying in 
their basket ; and at d, you 
have the cavity exposed after 
the eggs are removed, so as 
to let you see the sculpture 
left by the ovipositor. I think 
you will agree that a neater 
or more perfect nest could 
hardly be devised than this 
thus carved out of a living 
twig by the minute instruments 


at the disposal of a petty two-inch-long insect. 

The eggs soon hatch out in their snug 
little nest in the twig: but the larve do not 
continue to live there permanently. 
very short time they drop to the ground, 
burrow their way into the soil by means of 
their strong-toothed thighs, and fasten on to 
the roots of trees and plants, where they earn 
their livelihood by perpetual suction. 
pillars and other above-ground larvz, exposed 
to stress of weather and with the perpetual 
terror of winter before their eyes, usually live 


In a 


Cater- 


and feed for one summer 
only : they turn into pupze 
during the course of that 
summer, or at best assume 
the chrysalis form in late 
autumn, hibernating as 
well as they can in the 
dormant condition, and 
coming out as_ perfect 
insects with the succeed- 
ing springtide. But the 
cicada tribe pass their 
larval period for the most 
part underground, where 
they are tolerably pro- 
tected from the incle- 
mency of the weather, for 
frost never strikes deep; 
therefore, they need be in 
no hurry to grow old 
apace : they can take 
their own time for arriving 
at maturity. And they do 
take it: they eat their 
way slowly and laboriously 
through life: one variety 
of the periodical cicada 
matures in seventeen 
years, the other in thirteen. 
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Meanwhile, the larva lives by suction on 
roots and underground stems or tubers, 
doing much unobtrusive damage to vege- 
tation in a quiet way, and eating what he 
can get with constant vigilance. Of course, 
he is often eaten in turn, in accordance with 
the usual law of nature: for myriads of the 
larve are devoured by birds, by frogs, and 
even by pigs, which grub them up with their 
snouts from the soil where they have buried 
themselves ; but myriads more survive, and 
turn out in the end as fully-winged cicadas, 
to the no small disgust of the American 
agricultural interest. 

No. 5 is a portrait of the larva, “aged 
eighteen months,” if I may plagiarize the 
familiar phrase so often used in another 
department of this Magazine with reference 
to the photographs of more _ illustrious 


5. THE LARVA OF THE CICADA, AGED EIGHTEEN 
MONTHS, 


celebrities. You will see at once that our 
undeveloped cicada is already a creature 
capable of doing a fair amount of serious 
damage to trees or crops; and when you 
consider that he has still fifteen 
years to grow, you can under- 
stand that he inspires a just 
fear in the bosom of the farmer 
who has most to deal with him. 
Admirably adapted both for 
sucking and nipping, as this 
picture shows, he can do as 
much harm as any insect of 
his size known to science, 
with the solitary exception, 
perhaps, of that famous 
winged fiend, the true 
African locust. 
At the end of his long 
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6.—THE GALLERIES FOR THE 


and tedious minority, the cicada larva begins 
at last to think of assuming the /oga virtits of 
his race, and prepares to put on the robe of 
the pupa. But his pupa stage is not like that 
of the butterfly, an inert and mummy-like 
chrysalis existence: in common with the 
great group of beaked insects to which 
he belongs, the cicada only undergoes 
what is technically known as an “ imperfect 
metamorphosis.” The pupa in these cases 
does not become dormant: it is merely a 
sort of active hobbledehoy, which walks and 
behaves like the larva or the perfect insect : 
it represents an intermediate form between 
the grub and the winged cicada—an inter- 
mediate form quite as capable of taking care 
of itself as the perfect animal. For seventeen 
years vast hordes of larve live unseen under- 
ground in the same district: at the end 
of that time, all with one accord begin to 
change into pupe, and construct for them- 
selves strange galleries of emergence, so 
that the soil in certain places seems honey- 
combed with their tunnels. Two of these 
galleries are seen in No. 6, one in front 
view, and the other laid open as.a section. 
Here ¢ is the door or orifice of the gallery, 
and ¢ is a pupa waiting to 

undergo transformation ; 

while @ is a- brother insect 

just ready to metamorphose. 

Whole acres together are 

often covered and pierced 

with these strange tubes or 

shells, as thick as blades of 

grass in an English meadow. 

No. 7 shows the next 

stage in the process of 

emergence. Here, the active pupa has 
walked up from the ground, and is just 
preparing to enter upon a new phase of life 
as a. free winged insect, frequenting the opcn 
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sunlight. It moves cautiously seen sideways, and have grown a little 
and slowly, a. little dazzled : larger, but they are still rather thick or 
and stunned, like a man >. fleshy in texture, softly plastic, and wholly 
brought up for many years : unfit for the act of flying. 

in amine, and then suddenly . The three next illustrations show the 


turned loose in the crowded 
and garish streets of some 
great city. No wonder the 
creatures feel like so many 
insect Kaspar Hausers, and 
move gingerly about on the 
branches which support 
them. ‘The pupa crawls out 
upon a twig, and 

finds its skin has 

strangely hardened. 


8.--AND THE CICADA 
COMES OUT OF IT. 


9-— BODY FREF ! 


After’ a while, it pauses, as in No. 8, and 
feels the hardened shell on its back grad- 
ually breaking. The winged cicada, which 
has formed itself within the pupa’s skin, now 


process of passing into the 
flying stage. In No. 12, the 
newly -emerged cicada has 
cast itself quite free from 
the clogging garment of its 
pupal condition, and is 
balancing itself on a leaf pre- 
paratory to inflating and 
drying its wings. In No. 13, 
it has poised itself firmly, 
and is beginning to swell. 
In No. 14, the wings have 
been fully inflated, like a 


begins to worm its way out with hereditary 11.—HOLDING ON BY HER TAIL. 


caution. In No. g you see it freeing itself 


from its mummy-case, a pale and ghost-like Dunlop tyre, and are now hardened and 
creature, as yet very timid and uncertain of ready for action. In this stage, the cicada 


the future. In No. 10, 
with one long pull, it 
has got its legs and 
wings free, but its 
tail still remains en- 
closed in the cast-off 
shell or pupal skin. 
The wings, you will 
observe, are at this 
stage very small, and 
quite inconspicuous: 
we shall see hereafter 
how they plim them- 
selves out in the open 
iir to the adult dimensions. 


assumes a beautiful 
glossy and satiny ap- 
pearance, though it 
still looks a trifle 
pallid and ghost-like. 
The illustrations show 
you in each case only 
a single cicada: the 
American farmer has 
good ground for 
knowing that, like 
other misfortunes, 
they never come 
singly. When the 
moment for emerg- 


In No. 11, the emergence is 4 ence arrives, the ground in an 
\lmost complete, and the per- infested district seems simply to 
fect insect only hangs by its Le teem with masses of cicadas: 
tail to the cast-off skin of its : mother earth brings them forth : 


~~ r| ° 10.—WINGS AND LEGS . . *“sa° " 
own pupa. The wings are here ———« they pour out in their millions, 
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12.—CICADA JUST EMERGED, WITH 
EMPTY PUPA-CASE. 


and devour everything on 
which they can lay their 
beaks with ruthless destruc- 
tiveness. In a few days 
trees and shrubs are laid 
bare, crops are destroyed, 
and the year’s labour is 
rendered vain by the vic- 
torious insects. The damage 
done by them as larve during 
their seventeen years of subter- 
ranean existence is as nothing to 
the damage done by the perfect 
insects during their short spell of 
adult activity. In Pennsylvania 
they have been known to bend 


14.—WINGS FULLY EXPANDED. 


and break down the limbs of trees by their 
weight : the forests ring with the shrill sound 
of their music. 

For now comes the pairing season. Early 
in June, on every branch around, the male 
cicadas sit and beat their tiny drums as a 
summons to their lady-loves, in emulation 
with one another, like nightingales or sky- 
larks. Sometimes you may hear two particu- 
larly loud ones singing or drumming in rivalry : 
as soon as one leaves off for a second, the 
other begins, like Virgil’s swains, in alternate 
verses. Attracted by the sound, the cluster- 
ing females alight near the most favoured 
male, and soon select the partner that suits 
them. In the woods at cicada-time you may 
see hundreds and thousands of such little 
domestic dramas enacted on every side, the 

boughs being alive with 
many myriads of eager per- 
formers, each surrounded by 
its own little admiring group 
of female listeners. All 
around, the branches of the 
neighbouring trees are 
covered with a drapery of 
rent and forsaken pupa-cases. 

The next stage in the 
drama of cicada life consists 
in the deposition of the eggs. 
No. 15 shows us a female 
cicada, apparently lost in 
profound thought, and 
seated lengthwise on a twig 
of chestnut. But she is not 

id composing an epic: in 

"aan wimon. reality, she has pierced the 

tissues of the shoot with her 
auger-like egg-layer, and is now engaged 
in laying her eggs safe out of harm’s way 


15.—LAYING EGGS. 
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among the . pigeon-holes 
of one of those neat little 
nests already illustrated. 
It is for the sake of pro- 
ducing these eggs in suffi- 
cient numbers that the 
perfect insects — at least 
the females—have eaten 
so’ ravenously ever since 
they emerged from the 
pupal form: for they lay 
about.a round five hun- 
dred apiece, and they 
have to devour material 
enough for this immense 
production in a week or 
so of rapid and greedy 
accumulation. You can’t 
make eggs out of nothing, of course: and 
the more you have to lay, the more you 
must eat in order to lay them. 

So far, we have dealt mainly with eating 
and drinking, marrying and giving. in 
marriage, with a slight accompaniment of 
vocal and instrumental music. .But the 
cicada’s life is not always “all beer and 
skittles.” No. 16 represents an untoward acci- 
dent, to which our hero is commonly liable. 
A parasitic insect, by name Megastizus, 
smaller than the cicada, but stronger and 


heavier, seizes it bodily in his legs and carries 
it off to store his own nursery, exactly as evil 
spirits carry off wicked souls in old Italian 


17.—-THE ENEMYS LARVA FEEDING ON 
DEAD CICADA. 


16.—CARRIED OFF BY AN ENEMY. 
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pictures. .Megastizus is a 
burrower,” and No. 17 
shows -in a lurid light one 
of ‘his underground tun- 
nels, with his own ugly 
larva engaged in devour- 
ing the dead cicada. 
These burrows themselves 
are. singular examples of 
insect architecture, Ali 
Baba caves of tiny rob- 
bers : they are represented 
in ground plan in No. 18, 
a, a being in each case 
the door or entrance, and 
b, 6, & the little round 
chambers stored with 
cicadas in which the eggs 
are laid and the larve developed. The late 
Professor C. V. Riley, the official entomologist 
of the United States, made a special study 
of the seven- 
teen -year 
cicada and 
this its natural 
enemy: and it 
is from mater- 
ials kindly sup- 
plied by him 
to Mr. Enock 
that our artist 


has made the 
interesting 
sketches which 
accompany 
this article. 
% i Ihavechosen 
the seventeen- 
year cicada as 
the first ex- 
ample of these destructive hordes of gre- 
garious insects, partly because of the 
curious ‘regularity of its re-appearance in 
the infested districts, and partly because 
of its interesting musical tastes: but there 
are many other species equally destructive 
elsewhere, not the least formidable of which 
is the famous or infamous migratory locust 
of Oriental countries. The true locust is a 
large grasshopper-like creature, provided both 
with wings and with powerful jumping thighs: 
it is voracious in its appetite, and will devour 


a 
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18.—THE ROBBER’S CAVES: SECTIONS 
OF THE ENEMY'S BURROWS. 
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almost anything, including at a pinch even 
its own species. The females are provided 
with strong and sharp egg-laying implements, 
and you can often watch them boring a hole 
with these weapons in the desert soil, and 
depositing their numerous eggs in the nest 
thus excavated. I have seen them so by 
hundreds on the Algerian hillsides. From 
the first, the young: locusts resemble their 
parents in everything except in the presence 
of wings; they are most sociable in their 
habits, and hop about in great swarms over 
the arid country at the edge of the desert. By- 
and-by, leaving the larval form behind, they 
need their strong but delicate papery 
wings ; and then begins a terrible and devas- 
tating migration. They have eaten all there 
is to eat in their native belt, and must needs 
go elsewhere. Driven from home by hunger, 
like the hordes of the north who attacked 
and overthrew the Roman Empire, the young 
locusts march forward in vast swarms, which 
sometimes extend over hundreds of miles of 
country together. If they succeed in finding 
a cultivated tract, they clear it in a few days 
of every living green thing: if they fail, they 
are almost equally to be dreaded in the end, 
for then they die by millions of starvation, 
and their rotting bodies, covering acres of land 
at once, fester in the sun and set up at last 
a pestilential malaria, which finally spreads 
as influenza or fever to Europe and America. 
From all which it may readily be seen that 
the prophet Joel was not exaggerating when 
he described the locusts as eating that which 
the palmerworm had left—‘“the land is as 
the garden of Eden before them, and behind 
them a desolate wilderness.” 

But perhaps the method recently adopted 
by the British authorities for killing locusts 
in Cyprus affords the best commentary upon 
the numbers and destructiveness of these 
invading hordes. An ingenious land-owner 
in the island, Mr. Richard Mattei, had 
noticed that when locusts are “upon the 
march,” about ten days after their hatching, 
they allow no obstacle in their course to 
stop them, but climb or crawl (liké young 
eels up weirs) over every barrier that comes 
in their way. But he had also noticed that 
they could not get a foothold on a perfectly 
smooth surface ; and he hit accordingly on 
a clever plan for checking their triumphant 
advance altogether. He induced the govern- 
ment to bar their progress across country by 
erecting screens of canvas, set up on stakes, 
and topped by a broad band of that un- 
pleasantly smooth and varnished fabric 
known to housewives as “ American cloth.” 
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The American cloth was more than the locusts 
could stand : they preferred death to so vile 
an invention. And this is how they meet 
their end with becoming fortitude. At the 
foot of the screens, deep pits are dug and” 
lined with zinc. The locusts advance to the © 
screens, which are laid right across their line 
of march, but being unable to climb over 
the polished cloth they fall into the pits. 
Thousands upon thousands thus tumble in 
masses on top of one another, and crush one 
another to death: the smooth zinc at the 
side effectually prevents them from climbing 
out again. In one year, the locusts were 
thus trapped in no less than 26,000 pits: 
thenumber of the killed was roughly estimated 
at a number which runs into twelve figures, 
say SOME 200,000,000,000, or two hundred 
thousand millions. The cost of killing this 
gigantic host amounted only to 2s. a million, 
which is certainly not excessive. If we could 
conduct our Soudan campaigns on the same 
terms, I fear there would not be a native left 
alive in Africa at the end of a twelvemonth. 
The resources of civilization would have 
civilized Baggaras and Matebeles into non- 
entity—which is sooner or later the usual 
course of our Imperial mission. 

Another curious insect of the army-forming 
kind is that quaint little beast, the processional 
caterpillar of Southern Europe, an insect on 
which I have made continual observations 
for many seasons on the Riviera. The best- 
known species is the processional caterpillar 
of the pine tree; it lives in nests like those 
of wasps, surrounded with a sort of cob- 
webby silk cover. These nests may be seen 
by thousands on the trees in the Esterel in 
early spring: they are cut down and burned 
in vast quantities by the foresters, but no 
amount of burning ever seems to diminish 
their numbers. When they sally forth to 
feed or to bury themselves before assuming 
the chrysalis form, they march straight across 
country in a long line: or, if obstacles inter- 
vene, they curve round the base of trees or 
the edges of rocks in graceful undulations. 
Every procession has a recognised leader who 
heads the band: the rest follow after him in 
long Indian file, one after another, each hold- 
ing on fast to the tail of the man in front of 
him. This at least is the only way in which I 
myself have ever seen them march: I find pic- 
tures in books of the caterpillars marching two 
or three abreast, or even in wedge-shaped 
triangular order: but after years of watching, 
I have never myself known them to go in any 
other way than single file, in a long sinuous 
line, one by one after the acknowledged leader. 
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If you break the line, the whole body at 
first seems paralyzed for a moment: then 
slowly they begin to recover confidence and 
to meet the situation. The last man left at 
the end of the fore part of the train seems to 
pull or bite the tail of the man just in front 
of him, who in turn communicates with the 
next in front, and so on all along the line, 
till the news has been telegraphed right ahead 
to the leader. Then the leader halts, and 
all the rest halt behind him. Meanwhile, a 
similar telegraphic message has been sent 
post haste to the rear by the front caterpillar 
of the second half, or interrupted portion : 
he seems to halt, marking time, and so to 
prevent the man just behind him from mov- 


ing ; this last by a backward shove similarly 


communicates the news of a breach to the 
insect at his tail; and so on till both halves 
of the divided procession have come to a 
If you 


dead stand, awaiting developments. 
have only removed one 
caterpillar from the line 
to a little distance, he 
soon crawls back again 
into his place in the pro- 
cession : in which case 
the end insects on either 
side of him telegraph 
forward and back the 
return of the lost mem- 
ber, and in a few minutes 
the corfége moves on 
again. But if you have 
hopelessly removed three 
or four caterpillars to a 
considerable distance, so 
that they cannot find 
their way back, the line 
waits for twenty minutes 
or so, to give them a fair 
chance, and then, pro- 
bably concluding — that 
they have been eaten 
by birds or lizards, gives 
them up as lost, closes 
in again slowly, and re- 
sumes its march in a 
saddened and dispirited fashion. 

I have experimented in many ways with 
these lines of caterpillars, and have always 
found that if only one insect was removed, 
the procession soon joined together again, 
either with him or without him. But if 
several were removed at various points, so as 
entirely to disorganize the whole line, the 
insects seemed to get puzzled and at last lost 
heart, curling round upon one another ina 
helpless muddle, and trying each to effect a 
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junction with aleader. None but the original 
leader, however, seems qualified to lead: a 
heaven-born king or elected president, I know 
not which, he is absolutely necessary to the 
safety of the line: remove him, and not an 
insect will stir a leg: no other of the line 
dare take the place of the duly constituted 
hierophant. Deprived of their chief, the 
caterpillars seem to be thrown into an agony 
of terror ; each tries to shuffle off upon his 
equally unwilling neighbour the responsi- 
bility of going first. As a rule, this 
chaos ends by making them all roll up into a 
tangled ball and refuse to move either forward 
or backward: there they stop till they die, or 
are trodden under foot or eaten by birds, too 
timid to proceed without their proper general. 
I suspect that the ordinary pictures of lines 
three or four deep must be derived from such 
broken and disorganized processions ; for I 
have never known a healthy and perfect line 
proceed in any other way 
than by single file order. 

The last of these des- 
tructive insects with 
which I shall deal here 
is the dreaded army- 
worm, a terrible plague 
of American wheat-fields. 
The whole life - history 
of this dangerous wild 
beast is summed up for 
us in brief in No. 19, 
drawn also from materials 
supplied by Professor 
Riley, who worked harder 
at the investigation of 
these insect pests than 
any other entomologist 
in Europe or America. 
No. 1 in this illustration 
shows the harmless and 
innocent - looking eggs, 
quietly deposited by the 
mother moth on a blade 
of wheat as it grows. 
No. 2 gives us the larva 
just hatched, and pro- 
ceeding to make a meal on the farmer’s 
young crop. Nos. 3, 4,5, and 6 show it 
growing progressively fatter in the pro- 
cess, much to the detriment of the corn; 
while at 7 it is represented as turning into a 
pupa, and at 8, 9, and ro is seen as the 
perfect insect. This American army-worm 
commits terrible ravages in the western 
wheatfields, and sometimes attacks whole 
districts at once like an invading battalion. 

A totally different but still more interesting 
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insect is known by the same name of army- 
worm in Southern Europe. It is the grub 
of a midge, and is not separately noticeable ; 
but its numbers make it conspicuous, and its 
curious habits have always attracted the atten- 
tion both of naturalists and of farmers. The 
European army-worm, however, is not in any 
way a menace to agriculture: it is merely 
noteworthy from the strangeness and weird- 
ness of its processional habits. The adult 
midge is a small black fly, no bigger than a 
mosquito ; it lays its numerous eggs among 
fallen and rotting leaves, which form the 
favourite food of its myriad larve. The 
eggs hatch out into little naked maggots, 
about a quarter of an inch long: the body is 
sticky and almost transparent, but the wee 
black head gives the tiny beasts a rather 
knowing expression, like insects of the world, 
quite at home in society. When the time 
arrives for the grubs to turn into chrysalides, 
thousands of families of them collect 
together among the fallen leaves so as 
to form a _ veritable army, which. sets 
forth on a march across country in a 
serried phalanx, many feet in length, and 
crawling some sixty or seventy abreast in 
very irregular order. The line flows like a 
cataract over whatever comes in its way, the 


individual whitish grubs not being particular 
whether they crawl over one another or not: 
and as they wind in and out, around trunks 
of trees and gnarled roots or stems, they 
resemble nothing so much as a huge grey 
snake trailing slowly through the brush- 


seethes with life: it 
composed of trans- 
insects, so fluid and 
progression that 
before you can 
it is really made 


The line 
stream, 


viscid 


wood. 
is a_ living 
lucent and 
plastic in its mode of 
you have to look 
convince yourself that 
up of individual maggots. 
At last the army reaches a suitable place 
for undergoing its metamorphosis. Then 
instinct teaches it what to do. It halts by 
common consent, and the various grubs roll 
themselves up into a huge round ball, which 


close 
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seems for a time to be perfectly motionless. 
If you watch it long, however, you will soon 
begin to perceive that it is growing by 
degrees mysteriously smaller and _ smaller. 
Can the grubs be eating one another up, like 
the Kilkenny cats? It looks as though the 
mass were disappearing slowly into thin air : 
only when the ball has begun to reach its 
last few layers do you get an inkling of the 
explanation of the mystery. The larve have 
chosen a nice soft spot in the deep black 
mould of the wood where they can easily bury 
themselves to undergo transformation. Those 
at the bottom of the ball first burrow into 
the ground, and are followed one by one by 
the others in succession. There they all 
assume the form of small mummy-like pupe : 
and after passing through their transforma 
tion underground, emerge at last as a vast 
and tangled swarm of small black midges, 
dancing in the sunlight with rhythmical 
motion. But though the European army- 
worm is really quite harmless, being a 
member of the rather innocuous or useful 
group of fungus-eating midges, the occa- 
sional appearance of the armies across a 
grassy path has always been a cause of super- 
stitious terror to the peasants of the wild 
and tangled forest-lands which the creature 
frequents. Strange stories are told and 
believed about these innocent little grubs: 
their advent is a sign of impending war : they 
are the harbingers of invasion: they herald 
misfortune like comets and earthquakes : 
they even appear as portents of God’s wrath 
before the occurrence of plague, famine, and 
pestilence. In New Orleans and other 
American towns exposed to yellow-fever, it 
is believed that a closely similar midge, the 
so-called “ yellow-fever fly,” accompanies the 
epidemics of that dreaded disease. But it is 
not improbable that the microbe of yellow- 
fever may really be spread by means of 
midges, so that in this respect the current 
belief of the New World rests perhaps upon 
a firmer basis than the antique superstition 
of the European woodlands. 
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I. 

HEN Patrick Holan and his 
wife Peggy took out a big 
clearing location in Gippsland, 
Victoria, they imagined for 
some years that they were 
indisputably masters of them- 
selves and their property. With the arrival 
of Linda, however, this innocent belief began 
to be subjected to wavering doubts, and by 
the time that queenly mite had passed the 
fourth anniversary of her birthday, Patrick 
and Peggy came to the absolute conviction 
that they were the victims of a tyranny, and 
that the real sceptre was wielded by the baby 
hands of Linda. 

She was a fair-haired child, with long, 
harvest-gold locks that floated round her 
shoulders, and nestled about the delicately- 
veined pearly temples, and strayed lovingly 
over the smooth, clear brow, as if to 
tease the curling, silken, velvety fringe 
that shielded her eyes. Angel eyes they 
were — wide, blue, fearless, with the instant 
flash of trust, the divine gaze of inno- 
cence and laughter. The child was the 
joy of Patrick’s life, the sanctification of 
his improvident marriage. He had been a 
first class man at Trinity, Dublin, and had 
had great expectations of doing well at the 
English Bar, his father being a judge, and 
wealthy moreover. But when he had married 
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penniless Peggy Moriarty, the daughter of a 
small tenant farmer, with nothing but her 
winsome, lovely face, her lilting brogue, and 
her tender Irish heart to recommend her, 
Judge Holan had been furious. 

“You have disgraced your family, sir!” 
he had said, almost lapsing in his excitement 
into brogue. “And the only decent thing 
you can do is to bury yourself. Ill pay you 
five thousand pounds into the City Bank at 
Melbourne, and when you get there you can 
go to the deuce.” 

So Patrick went—not to the deuce, but to 
Melbourne, though save for the presence of 
Peggy he thought at first it was very much 
an equation in terms. 

With that native energy which everywhere 
distinguishes the Hibernian outside the 
tyrannous tradition of his own isle, he had 
struck straight for the heart of Gippsland. 
It was cheaper and, he rightly thought, wiser 
to buy a big clearing location, and stock by 
degrees, than to start on mortgage and large 
flocks. The hard work braced him, and at 
the end of four years he lorded it over two 
hundred head of cattle, half as many sheep, 
innumerable pigs, and some five hundred 
acres of pasture, widening every day. Geelong 
was then but a village, the Victoria Lakes 
on his right were thick with swan and fowl, 
while his nearest neighbour lay four days, 
trek through the blue haze of stately gums 
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and wattle. ‘Though his homestead was not 
an imposing structure, he was very fond of 
it. A commodious log mansion it was, in 
fact, flanked by a dairy that was the pride of 
Peggy’s heart. 

One bright afternoon in June Linda, sitting 
on the veranda that ran round the dairy, was 
busily occupied in watching the antics (as 
they seemed to her) of two men who came 
riding apparently towards the house. Pre- 
sently, with an amused gurgle, she called to 
her mother to share the sport. 

“ Muddie, muddie !” she cried, “ do come 
here and look at these funny men playing 
hide-and-seek in the trees.” 

Peggy Holan put her face through the 
door, with a bright smile. 

“Is daddie back already ?” she asked. 

“ How silly you are, muddie,” was the 
crushing retort. “As if my fardie would 
play like that ‘cept with me.” 

Mrs. Holan slipped out on to the veranda, 
and shading her eyes with hands bathed in 
fresh cream looked anxiously down the road. 
She was a little woman, with eyes of the true 
Irish grey, and a face almost ridiculously like 
her daughter's, at once wistful, droll, and 
wilful. As she looked an expression of fear 
crept into her eyes, and for a moment she 
trembled. A mile away down the road two 
men were approaching on 
horseback. But in place of 
riding up on the track, they 
were skirting in and out of 
the trees as if bent on elud 
ing observation. Only the 
previous night her husband 
had been telling her that 
he had heard that Jake 
Hardy’s gang had been seen 
in the neighbourhood, and 
had expatiated largely on 
the terror that grim  bush- 
ranger had been in the 
vicinity of Ballarat, till pur- 
suit of him had become so 
hot that he had found a 
change of quarters impera- 
tive. The thought of all this 
flashed into Peggy Holan’s 
mind simultaneously with 
the recollection that her 
husband had in the house 
some £300 in cash, which 
he had provided for the 
purchase of cattle the fol- 
lowing week. 

It was impossible to 
recognise the strangers 
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at the distance, but that they were strangers 
she knew at a glance. One learns quickly in 
the bush to distinguish friends by the mere 
set of a man in the saddle. And the manner 
of those approaching was not reassuring. 
She was not so much conscious of fear for 
herself as of anxiety for the money. Under 
the spell of this emotion she seized Linda’s 
hand and fled into the house. ‘The money 
lay in neat little rouleaux in a drawer, ready 
to be transferred to Patrick’s marketing belt. 
Gathering it up into her apron she crossed 
over again to the dairy, and let it drop, packet 
by packet, into a large can of milk. She had 
bidden Linda wait for her the while in the 
house, and now rejoining her she unhooked 
a revolver from the wall and took up her 
stand with the child on the veranda. Her 
heart beat high as the two strangers, leaving 
the bush, galloped headlong for the house. 
Their identity needed no explanation. ‘The 
pistols covering her as they dismounted were 
eloquent enough, and the hand with which 
she tried to point her own revolver was 
shaking in a way just as expressive. 

“Don’t you go ‘urtin’ yerself, marm, with 
that there plaything,” remarked one of the 
bandits, facetiously. 

He stretched out his hand for it, and 
Peggy, now half dead with fright, felt un- 
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his fingers took it 


commonly relieved as 
from her. 

“We thought,” went on the man, with a 
wink to his comrade, “as you'd be lonely like 
with the old man away. So we've paid you 
a visit. You’ve no call to be frightened, if you 
do as you’re told. An’ for a start, jest let’s 
see the place where the guv’nor stows his 
cash.” 

Peggy turned as if about to fly. But the 
man, with an oath, was too quick for her. He 
seized her arm and swung her round. 
Then an unexpected diversion came. Linda, 
who had been gazing on the scene with 
wide blue eyes growing each moment more 
mutinous, suddenly flung herself on the 
bully, fighting at his leg with clenched fists 
and active teeth. After the first moment’s 
yell of pained surprise, for Linda had a very 
pretty set of teeth, it would have gone hard 
with the child save for the sudden interfer- 
ence of the second bandit. 

“No, you don’t, darn you,” he said, 
snatching the child from the furious clutch 
of his comrade. “We ain’t ’ere to butcher 
babies or knock silly women out. Come 
inside and search. It won't take long to 
clear out this shanty.” 

Their first efforts proving fruitless, they 
turned their attention for a moment to the 
kitchen, where a goodly store of food and 
bottles tempted them to a diversion. 

Meanwhile Peggy sat like one dazed on 
the veranda, murmuring again and again to 
herself, “If only Pat would come!” When 
at last the ruffians had finished their meal, 
and sat whispering together and looking ever 
and again towards her, Linda suddenly thrust 
her hand into her mother’s and whispered : 

“Don’t be fitened, muddie! I'll take care 
of you.” 

As the two men advanced the child’s 
cheeks flushed hotly, and she whispered 
again, “I'll go and tell fardie !” 

A light of hope flashed into Mrs. Holan’s 
eyes, only to die down next minute. 

“You could never find him,” 
whispered. 

“Oh, yes, I can,” the child answered, 
sturdily. “ Tick (the dog) finds him, so I'll 
smell him out like Tick 

Then, before her mother could say a word, 
she had glided off the veranda, skirted the 
house, and in a moment was lost to view in 
the bush. 


she 


see ?” 


II. 
WHEN Linda found herself under shelter of 
the trees she ran along as fast as her little 
legs would carry her in the direction she had 
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that morning seen her father take. She knew 
that he was felling trees with three assistants 
somewhere quite a long way off, and had not 
the slightest doubt that if she went straight 
on as he had done till she was out of sight 
of the house she would find him easily. Yet 
when at last she ventured to look round, and 
found that she could no longer see the house, 
a sudden awe came on her. The woods 
were so big and so still ; the trees all seemed 
to be watching her ; the leaves to be whisper- 
ing about her. The little brows puckered 
for a moment in perplexity, and the baby 
lips, till then so tightly, rebelliously clenched, 
took a downward curve that told of a great 
desire to cry. The disappointment was very 
real and so very bitter. Here she was quite 
out of sight, and so, just on the place where 
her father had disappeared that morning ; 
yet he was nowhere to be seen. She went 
on for a few paces falteringly. Gradually 
her steps grew slower and slower, her lips 
drooped more and more, and she came to a 
halt. Then a bright look flashed into her 
eyes, and her flute-like treble rang through 
the bush: “Fardie! Fardie!” and again, 
“ Fardie !” 

But as the lingering echoes died away, 
and the silence seemed to brood. more 
heavily, a sudden access of terror seized her, 
and she sank on to the ground. ‘The great 
gum trees towered above her, making the 
sky like little pools of water. Between the 
mighty trunks she could see nothing save 
the shimmer of a blue haze, that crept up 
and up and seemed to be full of eyes. She 
felt that she wanted her mother dreadfully, 
but with the thought came the memory that 
her mother was wanting her father just that 
way too. She crept on to her knees, and, 
solemnly clasping her hands, looked up into 
a tiny pool of blue sky. 

“Dear guardy angel,” she said, in all 
trust, “if you’re not werry sleepy or werry 
busy, just now, do please show me the way 
my fardie’s gone.” 

At that instant, and, to her child-mind, as 
if in direct answer to her prayer, a great 
blue butterfly with golden stripes on its wings 
fluttered out from the shade and went zig- 
zagging through the shadow and sunlight in 
front of her. With a delighted scream the 
child jumped to her feet and fled in hot pur- 
suit after it. Not fora second did she doubt 
that it was the “guardy angel” itself. Had 
not her father told her only last night that 
just such a butterfly had whispered to him 
while he was at work all that his little girl 
had been doing? And here, she thought, 
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was that same dear butterfly going to tell 
her father now. Once or twice, indeed, she 
thought it did not seem to know its way very 
well, for sometimes it almost turned back. 
Yet she followed it in perfect trust, getting 
deeper and deeper into the bush, farther and 
farther from all signs of a track. For an 
hour or more she toiled bravely on, till 
suddenly her errant guide soared lazily aloft 
into the branches of a giant wattle and 
settled himself comfortably for a snooze. 

At the same 
moment the sound 
of voices reached 
her ears, and with 
a shrill cry of joy 
and gratitude she 
dashed down a 
little slope, turned 
a bank of shrubs, 
and was standing 
breathless in the 
middle of four or 
five men. 

Her advent 
seemed to startle 
them, for they one 
and all sprang to 
their feet, grasping 
at guns and re 
volvers. Linda 
eyed them in 
solemn scrutiny. 

“Where's fardie?” 
she asked, briskly, 
advancing a step. 

“ Blow me, if it 
ain’t Holan’s kid,” 
muttered one of the 
men. “I seed her 
yesterday when I 
was taking the lay 
of the land.” 

“Go out and 
scout, Jem,” 
ordered the man addressed, 
she’s alone or followed.” 

Then turning to the child, he regarded her 
curiously. 

“ Have you lost your father, little ’un,” he 
asked, not unkindly. 

Linda gravely nodded, treating him to that 
searching child-gaze the while which even 
the best of men may find disconcerting. 

“ If the boys don’t haul it off all right,” said 
one of the men, “I guess she'll do for a 
ransom, eh, cap’? A slice of luck, I call it.” 

The man addressed as “captain” was silent, 
broodingly watching the child through half- 
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“WITH A DELIGHTED SCREAM THE CHILD JUMPED TO 
HER FEET AND FLED IN HOT PURSUIT.” 
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closed lids. He was a tall, broad-shouldered 
man, with an expression rather sullen than 
savage, and with a great golden beard that 
hid half his face. But his eyes were not the 
eyes of a wicked man. At least, so Linda 
thought, for she suddenly walked up to him 
and put out her hand, beaming on him with 
a smile utterly unsuspicious. 

The captain’s grim features relaxed into a 
sheepish grin as his great, hairy hand closed 
over the tiny, rosy fingers. Next minute the 
girl had climbed 
on to his knee and 
was pouring out her 
tale. The bandits 
gathered round, 
spell-bound. It 
seemed to them the 
“rummiest’ thing 
they had ever 
dreamt of, to hear 
this lost mite telling 
their captain that 
her mother was 
held up by two of 
his own men. 
And _ the glances 
they cast at each 
other were strangely 
furtiveand ashamed 
when Linda, jump- 
ing down, seized 
her new  friend’s 
hand and cried: 
“And you must 
come at once, at 
once, to help my 
muddie !” 

“Don’t you 
worry, little ‘un,” 
said the captain, as 
he lifted her again 
on to hisknee. 
“Your dad’s home 
by now, and your 
mamm’s quite safe. I saw ’em pass not far 
from here a while back. I guess that 
‘guardy angel’ must ha’ told him after all. 
You bide here awhile till I get my horse 
round, and I'll see as you get back to your 
mammie.” 

rhe child with one glance into his face 
settled comfortably into his arms. In two 
minutes her head drooped, the sturdy, tired 
limbs relaxed, the heavy eyes peacefully 
closed, and she was sleeping on the breast of 
Jake Hardy. One by one his comrades stole 
out tip-toe from the glen, leaving the bush- 
ranger alone with the sleeping child. 
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“THE CHILD SETTLED COMFORTABLY INTO HIS ARMS.” 


III. 

MEANWHILE, within half an hour of Linda’s 
departure, Patrick Holan with three armed 
men had dashed up to his homestead. He 
had struck the spoor of the gang that morn- 
ing and, alarmed for the safety of his house- 
hold, had returned immediately. The two 
bandits had no time either to escape or 
resist. Covered by four barrels, they deemed 
discretion the road to safety, and threw up 
their hands. When they were safely. trussed, 
Mrs. Holan, between laughter and tears, 
asked for Linda, never dreaming that her 
husband’s so timely arrival had been due to 
any cause but the child’s encounter with him. 

When Patrick learnt that his darling had 
gone off alone into the bush to find him his 
face blanched, and he gave his wife a look of 
reproach that reduced her to terrified sobs. 

“Sure, darling!” she said, chokingly, “it 
wasn’t my fault at all, at all. She just slipped 
off before I could stop her, and then I didn’t 
dare, for fear those demons would be murther- 
ing her.” 

Pat wasted no time in arguing. Telling 
off one of the men to act as guard, he mounted 
with the others, and next moment was 
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galloping furiously 
through the woods 
in the direction 
Linda had taken. 
Night fell, and still 
he had not re- 
turned. Mrs. Holan, 
in an anguish of 
anxiety and fear, 
paced the veranda 
to and fro like a 
wild thing. She 
never knew till then 
how dear the child 
was to her — her 
heart grew sick with 
terroras she thought 
of her alone and 
lost in that vast 
bush. Suddenly 
the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs thud- 
ded softly on her 
straining ears. She 
flew rather than ran 
down the steps. 
The moon was just 
creeping up, and 
the light shone 


wanly through the 


trees. It was suffi- 
cient, however, to 
outline the burly form of a bearded man, 
who, swinging himself gently from his horse, 
was approaching her on foot and _bear- 
ing in his arms a bundle wrapped in a coat. 
When Peggy got near him her limbs failed 
her and her heart seemed suddenly to stop 
beating. “Was it Linda?” she thought. 
“Had anything happened to her?” The 
man’s words reassured her, however. 

“Don’t be for waking of her, missus,” he 
said, in a whisper. With a stifled cry the 
mother sprang forward, stretching out her 
arms. After a momentary pause, and with 
a movement strangely reluctant, the man 
transferred his precious freight. 

Peggy gave a great sigh of utter joy as she 
strained the sleeping form to her, and gazed 
into the flushed, unconscious, happy face. 

“Come inside,” she whispered. “ Nay, 
you shall!” she added, seeing the man 
hesitating. She seized his hand, and drew 
him gently after her. He followed un- 
resisting, but it did not escape her attention 
that as he entered he shifted his belt so that 
two revolver butts rested readily to his grip. 

Once inside she forced him into a chair, 
and poured out a flood of eager, excited 
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questions. Where had he found her? Who 
was he? And so forth, till the man, sud- 
denly rising, stayed her with his hand. 

“Look ere, missus ! ” he said, “I ain’t good 
at beating: about the bush—leastways, not 
with words. My name’s Jake Hardy, and 
them was my fellows as held you up this 
afternoon ; though, as they ain’t back to 
camp, I guess there’s a chance your old man 
held them up. The little ‘un crossed our 
trail this evening lookin’ for ’er daddie. The 
boys were for holdin’ her for ransom. Waal, 
I thought different.” He paused and mopped 
his face, gazing with a curious, hungry look 
at the child. Then he went on: “ There 
was a time when I ’ad a kiddy like that, just 
about the same age, too. Then I got trunked 
for a thing as I never did, s’elp me never! 
And when I came out after twelve months she 
was under the sod—kind 
of pined, you know, lookin’ 
fer ‘er daddie and mebbe 
summut to eat, fer ’er 
mammie was dead too. 
Then I went crazed and 
took to the bush. That’s 
my yarn, missus. And 
that’s the reason I brought 
your little ’un back to you. 
It’s men I’m agen, and the 
cruel demons as make men 
brutes, not little, innercent 
angels. Good-day, ma’am. 
You'll be safe agen me and 
mine, this day out, and 
if the boys did get your 
shekels, you shall have ’em 
back the morning.” 

He feasted his eyes yearn- 
ingly for a moment on the 
child, then turned towards 
the door. 

“Wait!” called Peggy, 
whose eyes were streaming. 

She moved to the door of 
an inner room and called out, “Tom, loose 
the prisoners and bring them out.” 

The man peering over her shoulders saw 
his two comrades lying cheek by jowl, lashed 
hand and foot. Next minute, after a renewed 
command from Peggy, they were loosed, and 
ten minutes later, in spite of Tom’s grumbling 
protest, were swallowed in the black shadows 
of the bush. More than an hour passed 
before Pat, wild of face and haggard-eyed, 
returned to find Linda awake and wildly 
shrieking, “ Muddie! Look! There’s fardie 
coming !” 
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man who signed on with Pat Holan early the 
following dawn was the same man as had 
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He hardly heard the tale his wife sobbed 
out as he clasped the little one to his heart. 
When its full significance reached him later 
he was very silent for awhile, and Linda 
wondered why his eyes glistened and his voice 
was so funny and husky as he muttered at 
last, “Poor fellow, you did right letting them 
go, little woman.” 

When later the sovereigns came out of the 
milk-pan, Linda, sitting in her night-gown 
reflectively licking the cream off, coin by 
coin, murmured : “ Will that funny man what 
cried when he sung me to sleep come to 
breakfast ?” 

And he did, though none but Linda and 
her parents know that the clean-shaven, quiet 


“ LICKING THE CREAM 
/ OFF, COIN BY COIN.” 


been there the night before. And the police 
at Ballarat, who received some £900 with 
the intimation that Jake Hardy had retired 
from business, and forwarded the said sum 
by way of restitution, winked the weather-eye 
very sapiently, and opined that it was a really 
deep move on Jake’s part to put them off 
their guard. But they never thought through 
all the following years of identifying him with 
Linda’s stalwart henchman whom everyone 
save Linda knew as “ Surly Mike.” 





The Romance of Niagara Bridges. 


By Orrin E. DUNLAP. 


7O matter what caused the for- 
mation of the Niagara gorge, 
the fact remains that its exist- 
ence has forced a wonderful 
demonstration of man’s skill. 
The romance of the Niagara 

Bridges is the most marvellous and interesting 

story of its kind in the history of the world. 
It is, indeed, a strange coincidence that as 

the current of the river cut its way through 

the canyon, it was separating what were to 

be sections of two nations—the river being 

the boundary between New York State and 

the Dominion of Canada—which were later 

to be brought into mutual rejoicing over 

the connection of the mighty cliffs by such 

a tender bond as that of a boy’s kite-string. 
In the early days, before 

the Niagara gorge had been 

spanned by a bridge, the 

only means of crossing was 

by a ferry operated close to 

the foot of the Falls—that 

great, natural spectacle which 

has for centuries commanded 

the admiration of the people 

of the world. Then the Nia- 


gara locality was deemed 
quite a distance west, but 
ambitious man kept plung- 
ing still farther westward to 


open up the new country 
beyond. The gorge of 
Niagara lay across the direct 
pathway. It was evident that 
this obstacle to travel must 
be overcome, and the neces- 
sary money was secured to construct a bridge. 
The style of structure decided upon was of 
the suspension type, and the site was at the 
point where the edges of the cliffs were over 
8ooft. apart, and this right above where the 
terrible whirlpool rapids begin. The first 
thing to be done was to establish connection 
between the bluffs. No boat could live in 
the waters below, and so a line could not be 
carried across in that way. It was proposed 
to fire a rocket high in the air, giving it 
sufficient slant to allow it to fall on the 
opposite shore, and thus carry a cord across 
from bank to bank. It was found to be 
impracticable to do this, and then the simple 
method that brought success was adopted. 
Among the boys of the small village on 
the New York bank there was one who had 
won wide distinction for his ability as a kite- 
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I.—-HOMAN WALSH, WHO, AS A BOY, MADE 
WITH HIS KITE-STRING THE FIRST CON- 
NECTION BETWEEN THE NIAGARA CLIFFS. 

From a Photograph 


flyer. His name was Homan Walsh (No. 1). 
To him the contractors went for help. They 
asked him to display his skill with his kite, 
and try to let it fall from the sky on to the 
distant shore. Young Walsh entered into 
the attempt with great enthusiasm. He recog- 
nised that thé prevailing wind of the locality 
was from the south-west, and so he sought the 
Canadian shore as a starting-place for his 
kite. Going up the river two miles he was 
ferried across the stream, and then he walked 
back down along the bank to the bridge site. 
It was not long ere he had his kite, which he 
had named “The Union,” high in the air. 
The breeze was good. Walsh and the people 
who had gathered on either bank were hope- 
ful. It was expected that with sunset the 
wind would go down so that 
the kite could be lowered 
and the connection between 
the banks made. Darkness 
fell. ‘The wind continued to 
blow a stiff breeze. All hope 
was gone for the time being, 
and it was recognised that 
possibly with the turn of the 
night the wind would settle 
as desired. Along the Cana- 
dian shore where young 
Walsh waited, holding fast 
to the kite-string as a doctor 
would to the pulse of a 
patient, in order to know the 
strength of the pull, bonfires 
were lighted so that the on- 
lookers might keep warm 
during the coolness of the 
night. Soon off across the gorge similar watch 
fires blazed up on the New York shore, and 
Walsh knew his purpose was understood. 
Midnight came. ‘The night turned. One 
day had given place to another. The wind 
went down. The kite did not pull so hard. 
Walsh knew it was settling—but where? An 
hour or more passed. Then over the gorge, 
high above the roar of the rapids, there 
came to his ears the sound of cheering. 
Faint, indeed, it was, but it was sufficiently 
loud to tell the glad story that the kite had 
fallen, and that between the rocky cliffs of 
the world-famed Niagara chasm connection 
had for the first time been established. It 
was, indeed, a happy moment for him, as he 
afterward said himself to the writer. “I 
felt,” said he, “that I had leaped from boy- 
hood to manhood. I had joined two 
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2.—THE FIRST CABLEWAY-—ON THE SITE OF THE FIRST SUSPENSION 


From an Old Print. 


countries. Boy-like, I was proud of my 
work.” <A short time passed, and then there 
was a sharp, sudden tugging at the string 
Walsh held in his grasp. The strain in- 
creased. Suddenly it relaxed. The end of 
the cord that Walsh held fell loose. ‘Tears 
burst from his eyes, for he knew that there 
had been too much cord let out, allowing 
it to sag until it had caught on the rough, un- 
even surface of the big pieces of ice of a floe 
passing down the river. The very wind that 
had raised his kite had broken the ice-field in 
Lake Erie and brought it down the river just 
in time to undo what he had accomplished. 
It was a sorrowful ending of his effort. Kind, 
new-found friends gave him comfort until 
morning, when he went up to the ferry to 
cross the river to his home. Arriving there, 
he found that the ice was coming over the 
Falls in such vast fields that a boat dare 
not attempt a crossing. For eight days 
he was held on the Canadian side by this 
condition of the river, finally reaching 
home safely. He found his kite in good 
condition, and resolved to try again. 
This purpose he carried out at the first 
favourable opportunity, and succeeded 
in making the connection between the 
cliffs. This was the commencement of 
the first great bridge across the Niagara 
gorge, as well as of the first great sus- 
pension bridge erected in America. 

The slender kite-string served to draw 
a heavier rope across the gorge. Wire 
cables followed, and on one of these wire 
cables the first cableway in America was 
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operated (No. 2). 
This cableway was 
used for passenger 
service and also for 
the construction 
work. The cable 
was made of thirty- 
six No. 9 iron 
wires, and on it an 
iron basket was 
operated. This old 
relic of the early- 
day bridge con- 
struction at Nia- 
gara is still in the 
possession of the 
Buffalo Historical 
Society. It was de- 
signed by Judge 
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— is still alive. It 
was made of strips 
of band-iron, varying in width from an inch 
to an inch and a half, fastened with rivets. 
The illustration (No. 3) shows that it is 
higher at the ends than in the centre. The 
manner in which its shape was decided upon 
is most interesting. In December, 1847, 
Judge Hulett and General Ellet, the con- 
tractor, met at the old Eagle Tavern, at the 
Falls, and during their conversation the merits 
of a cable and basket as an aid to the work 
were discussed. The form of the basket was 
determined by Judge Hulett rising from the 
old-fashioned rocking-chair in which he sat, 
and, pulling another chair of similar pat- 
tern up to it, he said, “There is the 
shape of your basket.” A glance at the 
following illustration will show that this idea 
was closely adhered to. One of the men 
referred to favoured wood as the material for 
the basket, but a rapid calculation showed 
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3-——-THE IRON BASKET USED ON THE FIRST CABLEWAY, 


From a Photograph, 











that a basket made of iron would be lighter, 
and so it was that the first great suspension 
bridge in all America was built by aid of 
this device. While the cableway was in 
operation the fare charged for passage 
across the gorge in the basket was $1 for 
each person, and on some days as much as 
$125 was taken. 

On October roth, 1848, the value of the 
basket and cableway was well illustrated at 
the time of an accident. A violent wind- 
storm had wrecked one of the sections of 
the bridge-work, and the floor, with four 
men on it, was thrown across the cable line. 
Back and forth they swung 2ooft. above the 
river at the mercy of the storm. It was 
a thrilling spectacle. Volunteers were called 
for to man the basket and go to their 
rescue. The men who went out in the 
basket carried with them a small ladder, and 
by its aid the four men scrambled into the 
car and were drawn safely to shore. 

From the work performed on this cableway 
the first suspension bridge at Niagara was 
developed. It was of wood, even to the 
towers, and was completed in 1848. 

From this success in spanning the gorge 
grew the idea of building a suspension bridge 
on the same site for railway purposes. The 
project won favour, and John A. Roebling 
was selected as the engineer. The work pro- 
gressed with reasonable rapidity, and the 
bridge was finished in 1855. It was the only 
great railway suspension bridge ever erected. 
It was a wooden structure, the length of span 
being about 80o0ft. It was a double-deck 
structure, the upper deck being for railway 
trains and the lower deck for carriages and 
pedestrians. 
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bridge, which was nothing more or less than 
the replacing of the old wooden truss by a 
metal truss without in any way interfering 
with traffic across the bridge on either deck. 
While the bridge was being thus transformed 
there were no serious accidents, and traffic 
proceeded with its accustomed regularity. 
The engineer in charge of this work was 
Leffert L. Buck, a man who has won brilliant 
fame in connection with the Niagara bridges, 
as well as in Europe. In 1886 a still further 
transformation was made in the structure by 
replacing the towers of stone with steel 


towers. This also was accomplished without 
interrupting traffic. With this finished the 
bridge had been entirely reconstructed 
(No. 4). 


The reconstructed suspension bridge filled 
all requirements for over ten years, but the 
constantly increasing weight of railroad 
rolling stock, and the fact that the suspension 
bridge had but a single railway track across 
its upper deck, developed the necessity for 
constructing a new bridge. It was then that 
the death-knell of the Niagara suspension 
bridges was sounded, engineers deciding that 
an all-metal arch was the proper structure 
to replace the most historic suspension 
bridge in the world. On April gth, 1896, 
work on the foundations of a new arch was 
commenced. It was projected that this arch 
should occupy the identical site of the sus- 
pension bridge, and that the new arch should 
be erected and the old suspension bridge 
removed without delaying the traffic over 
the structure. The abutments of this new 
arch were located mid-way between the water’s 
edge and the top of the bluff on what is 





At the time of ~& 
its erection it 
was regarded 
as a great—in 
fact, wonderful 

triumph of 
engineering 
skill, and such 
it truly was. 
The towers of 
the railway 
bridge were of 
stone. 

In 1880 a 
most wonder- 





ful feat of engi- 
neering was 
performed in 
connection 
with 


this 
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4-—THE STEEL SUSPENSION BRIDGE, WHICH WAS REPLACED BY THE LOWER ARCH. 


From a Photograph. 
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known as the Clinton ledge of limestone. 
High up from the abutments to the suspen- 
sion bridge above, great false-work structures 
were built in order to facilitate the arch 
construction. The abutments are four in 
number, two on each side of the river, each 
supporting one leg of the arch. 

The work of erecting the steel super- 
structure began September 17th, 1896, and 
the bridge was fully completed August 27th, 
1897, the test taking place July 29th, 1897. 
The span of the main arch from abutment to 
abutment is 550ft., and it is connected to the 
banks by two approach 
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when the load was shifted on to the new 
arch, which was now brought into continuous 
service. ‘The superstructure of the suspen- 
sion bridge, the old cables, and the towers 
were taken down, and the grandest arch in 
the world for railway purposes stood out in all 
its beauty over the chasm. 

The test of the arch was a never-to-be- 
forgotten spectacle. Early on the afternoon 
of July 29th, 1897, there put out from the 
Canadian side two great trains. Each train 
consisted of eight locomotives and nine 
loaded coal cars, on top of which rails were 





spans 115ft. in length. The 
height of the centre from 
the water is about 2ooft. 
It can easily be imagined 
that the erection of such a 
great arch was an under 
taking of magnitude. To 
replace any small bridge 
with another bridge is quite 
an undertaking, but to sup- 
plant a great Niagara 
suspension bridge with a 
structure of different type 
2ooft. above the water was 
an undertaking requiring 
the greatest skill. 

Only the most skilled 
bridge builders could be 
employed, for the slightest 
error might send scores of 
men to death in the rapid 
running waters below. Every part of the 
new arch must fit to a nicety, so that when 
lowered into position it would be a perfect 
part of the whole. Nearly all the trains of 
the Grand Trunk Railway pass over this 
structure, and during the entire work not a 
single train was delayed, while traffic on the 
carriage floor was delayed but a brief time 
daily, this fact being precautionary rather 
than a necessity. On each side of the river 
anchor-pits were built, and out from these 
extended anchor chains to hold the steel that 
formed the halves of the arch, the method 
of erection being to build out from either 
side and placing the last section in the 
centre. Day after day the great steel arms 
continued to grow out from the abutments 
(as seen in No. 5), until finally they met and 
were connected in the centre, completing the 
springing of the arch. From this point the 
work was very rapid. Section by section 
the old suspension bridge was torn away and 
new parts of the arch inserted, until the old 
structure had entirely given place to the new, 
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THE FIRST GREAT ARCH BRIDGE UNDER THE SUSPENSION 
| Photograph. 


In addition to 


piled to increase the weight. 
this a heavy load was placed on the lower 


floor. Slowly the trains made their way 
out on the upper deck of the structure. 
Thousands of people lined the river banks 
on both sides, to witness the test. The 
trains stopped, as though afraid to proceed. 
It was simply to give the engineers an oppor- 
tunity to take levels. Then they ran a little 
farther out on the arch. They stopped 
again. It was a thrilling spectacle. What 
if the arch should succumb to the load? 
People held their breath. The signal to go 
ahead was again given. The front engines 
stood over the centre of the arch. More 
levels were taken. Again the engines forged 
ahead. They were at the three-quarter post. 
Silently they stood, and then they pulled 
ahead again. The weight of the entire two 
trains was on the bridge. There was just a 
moment of silence, and then there burst forth 
from the engines of the train such triumphant 
shrieks of whistling as never before had 
startled the echoes of the Niagara gorge 
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(No. 6). People waved their hats in frenzy 
of excitement, and cheer upon cheer swept 
across from shore to shore. The engineers 


who witnessed it. One piece, the Falls of 
Niagara, was displayed by a perfect wall of 
fire reaching from the floor of the arch to the 
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had made a perfect job. The first Niagara 
arch had successfully withstood a greater 
load than was likely ever to be put on it 
again, unless at some future time it should 
be again tested. 

Within a few weeks the bridge companies 
and the Grand Trunk Railway inaugurated a 
three days’ celebration of the successful com- 
pletion of the wonderful bridge, and excur- 
sions were run from all parts of the States 
and the Dominion of Canada. Such a feast 
of rejoicing had 


6.—TEST OF THE ARCH—TRAINS WHISTLING IN TRIUMPH. 


[ Photograph. 


water in the river. It was indeed a sublime 
spectacle, beyond all possibilities of descrip- 
tion. Thousands upon thousands of people 
rejoiced over the accomplishment of modern 
engineering, and expressed pleasure un- 
bounded at the progress of the age (No. 7). 
While the original suspension bridge still 
stood, the development of railroad interests 
in and about Niagara, owing to the con- 
struction of more trunk lines, developed a 
demand for the construction of another 





never before and 
never since been 
witnessed on the 
banks of the 
famous Niagara. 
All dayand almost 
all night long 
people of the two 
countries «surged 
across the arch 
free, enjoying the 
regal entertain- 
ment provided on 
both sides of the 
river, all very 
much resembling 
an English coun- 
try fair. The fire- 
works feature of 
the celebration 
will never be for- 
gotten by those 


7-—CELEBRATION OF THE COMPLETION OF THE FIRST ARCH BRIDGE—NEW YORK SIDE. 
From a Photograph. 
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bridge, and a site 300ft. above the suspension 
bridge was selected. On this site the great 
cantilever bridge of Niagara was erected. It 
is a double-track structure ; in fact, the first 
double-track bridge ever built across the 
Niagara gorge. It is owned by the Michigan 
Central Railroad Company, and is indeed a 
famous structure. Work on this grand piece 
of engineering was commenced April 15th, 
1883, and it was completed December rst of 
the same year. It is the second bridge of 
the kind built in the United States. Its 
total length is groft., divided into two canti- 
lever arms, one of which is 375ft. long and 
the other 395ft. long. These cantilevers or 
arms are supported on steel towers, which 
rise 130ft. from piers located at the water’s 
edge. In the centre the ends of the canti- 
lever arms are connected by a fixed span 
125ft. long. On the shore ends of the canti- 
lever arms rest huge stone abutments weigh- 
ing many tons. 

The cantilever bridge stands higher above 
the water than the lower steel arch, and as it 
was built in 1883, it was the first Niagara 
bridge to be built out from the ends and con- 
nected in the centre high over mid-stream. 
Monster false works were erected on both 
sides of the river, and section by section the 
cantilever arms grew out over the river. It 
being the initial work of the kind at Niagara, 
it attracted unusual attention, and each day 
the progress made was noted by crowds of 
admiring humanity. Finally there was but a 
single section of the fixed span of the centre 
to be placed (No. 8). So close were the two 
ends of the arms that a plank was thrown 
across the gulf to 
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work on the bridge, sprang across the narrow 
plank, and thus had the honour of being 
the first to cross from section to section of 
this wonderful Niagara bridge. When the 
engineer learned of McCloy’s deed he 
promptly discharged him, so McCloy walked 
the plank in a double sense. 

The test of this bridge (shown com- 
plete in No. 9) was made on December 
zoth, 1883. About eight o’clock that morn- 
ing seven heavy freight engines ran across 
the structure in line, but the formal and 
most severe test occurred about noon of 
that day during a heavy snowstorm. On 
each of the two tracks ten large locomotives 
and twelve platform cars loaded with gravel, 
making twenty locomotives and twenty-four 
cars in all, were run out on the bridge. The 
structure stood the test nobly, greatly to the 
pleasure of the engineers. The trains 
stretched from pier to pier, and when their 
full weight was on the bridge the whistles of 
the locomotives sounded the good news to 
the assembled thousands. 

The success met with by the promoters 
and builders of the railway suspension bridge 
created a demand for a bridge two miles 
farther up stream, close to the Falls, where 
the scenic feature was more pronounced. 
After much opposition a charter was obtained, 
and in the winter of 1867-68 a rope was 
carried across the river at the site of the 
proposed new bridge on an ice bridge, and 
thus connection was made between the cliffs 
at this point for another structure which was 
to develop many interesting incidents in 
bridge destruction and bridge construction. 





connect them. 
Then it was that 
an interesting in 
cident occurred. 
The engineer in 
charge, desiring a 
young lady friend 
should have the 
honour of | first 
crossing the 
bridge, gave strict 
orders that none 
of -the workmen 
should cross the 
plank. The temp 
tation was too 
great, however. 
“Jack” McCloy, 
the well - known 
Niagara guide, 
who was then at 8. 
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9.—-THE CANTILEVER BRIDGE COMPLETED, 


The bridge first built on this site was a 
wooden structure, opened to the public on 
January 2nd, 1869. It was only about roft. 
wide, and carriages were unable to pass one 
another on it. This led to long waits at either 


end, and no doubt many readers of this 
article will remember the long lines of carri- 
ages moving in one direction across the 
bridge in caravan form, while many others 
were waiting for the line to pass in order that 


they might secure the right of way. Those 
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were the days when 
the Niagara hack- 
man was in his 
prime, and the 
locality had not 
been _revolution- 
ized by the elec- 
tric trolley. In 
1872 steel sup- 
planted wood in 
the bottom chord, 
and in 1884 the 
wooden towers, in 
which elevators 
were operated on 
the Canadian side, 
gave way to towers 
of steel. In Octo- 
ber, 1887, the work 
of widening the 
bridge was com- 
menced, and it was 
completed June 
13th, 1888, with- 
out any suspension 
of traffic. This gave an entire new steel 
structure from bank to bank, with a span of 
1,268ft. (No. 10). As a suspension bridge, it 
was the admiration of all who visited Niagara, 
but it was doomed to an untimely fate. 

On the night of January g-r1oth, 1889, 
the Niagara locality was visited by a 
terrific hurricane, and when daylight came in 
the morning not a single inch of the bridge 
proper remained, it having been torn away 
from the cliffs as though cut out by a knife, 


| Photograph. 
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10.—NIAGARA SUSPENSION BRIDGE OF 1888, 
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and the entire mass of steel lay bottom 
up in the gorge below. On the slopes of 
the bank on each side of the river the 
ends of the fallen mass were visible, while 
beneath the deep, silent waters of the river 
the greater portion of the wreck was hidden, 
and there it remains to this day. On the 
fatal night the wind swept down the gorge 
across the Horseshoe Fall from the south- 
west. With its span of over 1,200ft., the 
bridge was broadside to the gale. It was 
caught by the storm, and at nightfall was 
swinging back and forth on the wind. People 
who desired to cross the structure were warned 
of their danger, but some few venturesome 
persons in response to duty pressed on across 
the tossing bridge. 

One of these was Dr. John W. Hodge, and 
his experience of that might has gone down 
in history as one of the truly thrilling incidents 
of Niagara. In answer to a call from a very 
sick patient, Dr. Hodge, who resides on the 
New York side, went across to Canada, and 
returned in the height of the storm. Only a 
very high sense of duty to his patient led 
him to do this. It was about 1o p.m. that 
he crossed to Canada, and it was 11.30 p.m. 
when he started to return. Down the 
ink- black gorge the gale swept, bringing 
great sheets of spray and water right off the 
crest of the Falls, striking the bridge with 
hurricane effect. As he made his way toward 
the New York end he noticed by the high 
tossing and low dropping of the structure 
that some of the 
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at an angle of 45deg. The force of the wind 
almost took his breath away, while the 
clouds of spray and water almost drowned 
him. The night was intensely cold—the 
clashing of the wires of the bridge, the 
upheaval and swinging to and fro of the 
floor, and the roar of the Falls intensified 
the situation, and made the doctor almost 
fear reaching the river-bank. His tightly- 
buttoned overcoat was torn loose by the 
wind, which fairly ripped the buttons off. 
He made an attempt to throw off the gar- 
ment, but he dared not loosen his hold of 
the bridge with both hands for fear of being 
blown from the structure into the river. His 
only hope was to hold on and creep or walk 
toward the New York end, and this he did. 
When he passed off the bridge he was almost 
exhausted. He was the last man to cross the 
bridge before it fell. It is generally under- 
stood that the destruction of the bridge was 
due to a parting of the suspenders, which 
gave way one by one, allowing the bridge 
more freedom to swing on the gale until it 
was torn from its fastenings. It was about 
3 a.m., on the roth of January, 1889, that 
the bridge fell, and in the morning it pre- 
sented a sorrowful spectacle (No. 11): a 
twisted, broken, upturned mass in the gorge 
below. For weeks it was an attraction to 
visitors to Niagara, and even now at very 
low water ends of the steel may be seen in 
the river on the Canadian side. 

While they mourned the 


loss of their 





stays had appa [iis 
rently broken. | 
From side to side [XSs) 


the mighty struc- 
ture surged, and 
2oft. or more high 
it tossed. The 
doctor realized 
that his life was 
in peril, for the 
storm seemed to 
be increasing in 
intensity. To the 
southern or upper 
rail of the struc 
ture he clung as 
best he could, and 
carefully picked 
his way over the 
doomed bridge. 
His headway was 
necessarily slow, 
for at times the 
bridge would tip 
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REMAINS OF THE SAME BRIDGE AFTFR THE HURRICANE IN WHICH DR, 
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bridge the controlling companies were equal 
to the occasion, and at once ordered it to 
be duplicated. This rebuilding of the bridge 
was a feat of surprising rapidity ; but as the 
iron-mills had all the patterns, the steel parts 
were quickly at hand. On March 22nd, 
1889, the duplicate bridge was started, and 
on May 7th, 1889, it was opened for travel, 
thus accomplishing one of the most notable 
feats of bridge construction ever witnessed 
on the Niagara frontier. This structure had 
a width of 17 %ft., and when it was built the 
men behind it believed they were building 
for all time. 

Not so, however. In 1889 they little 
realized that the ensuing decade would bring 
forth such wonderful changes in the Niagara 
region as to 
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them is about 84oft. This arch has but one 
floor, on which room has been provided for 
double tracks for the electric car service, the 
road being the first international line between 
the United States and Canada. There is 
ample room for carriages, and walks are also 
provided for pedestrians. As the bridge prac- 
tically stands right in front of the Falls, a 
grand view of the cataract is obtainable. In 
the grace of its lines this arch is surpassingly 
beautiful, and is to-day classed as one of the 
wonderful things to be seen at Niagara. The 
method of erection (No. 12) was very similar 
to the arch first erected across the gorge, the 
suspension bridge being removed after. the 
arch had been erected (No. 13). It is the 
fourth bridge built on this site. 





demand a 
voluntary de- 
struction of 
the handsome 
structure they 
had built, in 
order that it 
might give 
way to a more 
modern anda 
better bridge. 
But all this 
was to be, and 
has nowtaken 
place. With 
the develop- 
ment of great 
units of elec- 
trical power 
at Niagara Falls there was a revolutionizing 
force of wonderful power set free. The 
horse - car lines of the region and other 
new roads were electrically equipped, and a 
new force was set to work developing the 
Niagara surroundings. With the construc- 
tion of electric roads on both sides of 
the gorge for scenic purposes there came 
a demand for international connection of 
the lines, in order that a belt-line trolley 
service might be operated about the gorge. 
The modern electric car is heavily weighted, 
and it was found that none of the bridges 
were sufficiently strong to furnish the required 
service. This led to the determination to 
replace the upper and new suspension bridge 
with an all-metal arch. 

This arch was built in 1897-98, and has 
the distinction of being the greatest steel arch 
in the world. The abutments stand close to 
the water’s edge on both sides of the river, 
and the length of the main span between 

Vol, xviii, —56 





12.—CONSTRUCTION OF THE GREAT STEEL ARCH UNDER 
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THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE, 
From a Photograph. 


The second suspension bridge erected 
across the Niagara chasm was built right in 
front of the world-famous Queenston Heights, 
and stretched across the river to the Lewiston 
Mountain. 

Encouraged by the apparently bright pros- 
pects of the locality, capital in 1850-51 
erected the second great suspension bridge 
that ever spanned the Niagara. This bridge 
was opened on March 2oth, 1851, and it stood 
firm, and furnished means of crossing the 
gorge until the morning of February rst, 1864, 
when it was wrecked by a wind storm. Some 
days previous to its destruction a great floe 
of ice came plunging down the gorge from 
Lake Erie. High winds prevailed, and the 
water raised many feet. The wind subsided, 
but the ice-fields of Lake Erie had been 
broken by the wind and thaw, and con- 
tinued to come down over the Falls and 
pass down the gorge in great quantities. 
The men in charge of the structure feared 
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that the guys of the bridge would be torn 
away by the mass of running ice, and so 
orders were given to unfasten them and 
carry them up out of the path of the ice- 
field. This was done. The ice-floe passed 
on down the river to Lake Ontario without 
having done much damage at any point, 
and none to the bridge property. Fair 
weather followed. Spring appeared to be 
opening, and the condition of the guys of 
the bridge was overlooked. A storm of 
great force swept down the rocky gorge. It 
caught the bridge full on the up-side and 
tossed it to and fro. ‘Then it was recognised 
that a mistake had been made in not re- 
fastening the guys, but it was too late. The 
men in charge were helpless. They could 
only stand on the river banks and watch the 
bridge sway with the wind, hoping that it 
woul] outride the storm. Their confidence in 
this was misplaced. ‘The hurricane increased 
in fury. It fairly tore through the gorge, up 
rooting mammoth trees, and seemed engaged 
in an effort to move the cliffs. When the 
storm was at its height a portion of the floor 
of the structure was torn away and plunged 
into the river. When the wind went down the 
bridge was a sad spectacle (No. 14). It had 
been severely wrenched and twisted, and a part 
of the deck was gone. It was announced 
that it would be rebuilt, but time passed and 
the structure continued to decay and _ fall 
away. The fact was, the bridge had not 
been a paying investment financially, and 
the companies were not strong enough 
financially to rebuild it. Year after year it 
continued to drop away, until finally but a 
small portion of the floor beams hung from 
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the cables, all forming one of the most in- 
teresting old landmarks of the Niagara 
region up to the fall of 1898, when they 
were cut away, and allowed to drop into a 
watery grave in the river, where they still 
remain. 

There are numerous interesting incidents 
connected with the history of these old 
cables, as they swung across the chasm be- 
tween two countries for years. Criminals who 
dared not cross either of the bridges farther 
up stream made their way over the cables in 
the darkness of night. In one instance, an 
Orleans County murderer was captured in 
Canada, and the officers failed to under- 
stand how he crossed the river until he told 
of his passage across the cables at night. 
The Niagara border offers many induce- 
ments to smugglers, more in the past, perhaps, 
than at present, and Customs’ officers watch 
the river closely. One night two inspectors 
were on guard near the old towers on the New 
York side. They were watching the river 
below, expecting to see a boat make fora 
landing near a path that had a winding 
course to the cliff top. The night was ideal 
for smuggling. Now and then a young 
moon broke through the clouds. The eyes 
of the watchers wandered here and there 
over the river surface in their effort to 
decipher real or fancied objects. Midnight 
had come and gone. More than once they 
thought they saw a boat on the river, but 
each time they were disappointed. Suddenly 
one of the men gave a startled whispe>. 

“ Good heavens, what’s that ?” he said. 

“Where ?” quickly inquired his com- 
panion, 
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14.—WRECK OF THE SECOND SUSPENSION BRIDGE, FEBRUARY 1, 1864—SHOWING 
From a) THE CABLES OVER WHICH THE CRIMINALS ESCAPED. 


“Out on the cable.” 

Out over the river, on the cables, in a 
crouching position, crawling up the strands 
toward the abutment, was to be seen the 
form of aman. He had come in view of the 
two men as he reached a height on the cable 
where his form was outlined against the 
lighter sky beyond. It was a startling dis- 
covery. The vigilant inspectors were not 
looking for that kind of game. It was hard 
to determine what the man’s coming in that 
way meant. They decided to lie quiet and 
await developments, making their way quietly 
back to the end of the cables at the 
anchorages, and intending to wait for the 
man to land. When he reached the top of 
the towers he stood straight up and slapped 
his sides with his hands, apparently resting his 
muscles. His form was clearly outlined against 
the sky. Soon he made his way down the 
cables and stepped off within roft. of where 
the officers were. They had decided not to 
molest him, for possibly he had come across 


[=e] ©46«C«to: give the signal for more 
| important work. The man 
disappeared in the woods. 
That was the last seen of him. 
rom the distance there fell 
on the ears of the officers 
the puffing and snorting of 
an early morning train on 
the Rome, Watertown, and 
Ogdensburg Railroad, as it 
made its way up the moun- 
tain. A cessation of the 
noise of the locomotive told 
the men on guard that the 
train had stopped at the 
mountain station. Inquiry 
next day revealed the fact 
that the man who crossed 
the cables had boarded the 
train at that point, but who 
he was, or what his mission, 
was never known. It was 
but one of the mysteries of 
Niagara. 

Now a new suspension 
bridge has just been erected 
on this very site. While the 
bridge of 1851 was among 
the pioneer bridges of 
America, so to the same 
degree does this latest 
bridge mark all the advance- 
ment since made in bridge 
construction during the past 
half-century. The cutting 
of the old cables was the 
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first step towards the construction of the 


new bridge. The old bridge was simply 
fifty years ahead of the demands of the 
locality. And yet this new bridge cannot be 
said to be actuated by the demands of the 
Lewiston or Queenston growth, but on the 
contrary it is inspired by the same revolu- 
tionizing tendencies that led to the supplant- 
ing the upper suspension bridge by a steel 
arch, and this is the demands of the electric 
car traffic in and about the Falls, which is 
making the time-honoured Niagara hackman a 
back number. It is the energetic spirit of New 
Niagara that is doing all this, and compliment 
is paid to the early bridge builders by selecting 
the very site where failure was met years ago. 

This latest suspension bridge is the only 
structure of its kind spanning the Niagara, a 
remarkable fact considering the fame that 
the former suspension bridges gave to the 
gorge. But all the old suspension bridges 
have passed away, and have been supplanted 
by the modern all-metal arch, The new 
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bridge has a cable span of 1,040ft., while 
the suspended span is 80o0ft. The roadway 
of the bridge is 25ft. wide, and through the 
centre of it runs a single track for electric 
cars. Steel was used in its construction, and 
in all about 800 tons of metal was used. It 
is supported by four cables, each composed 
of fourteen 24%in. wire ropes. These cables 
once were part of the old upper suspension 
bridge at the Falls. 

All the former suspension bridges erected 
near the Falls were built even with the tops 
of the cliffs, but this new Lewiston bridge is 
suspended midway between the water and 
the top of the bank, thus following the style 
of construction of the first Lewiston bridge. 
This location is somewhat novel, and necessi- 
tates the building of long approaches on 
either side. These approaches are double 


tracked and lead to the approach spans of 


the bridge, that on the New York side about 








15.—-OPENING OF THE NEW SUSPENSION BRIDGE, JULY 21, 1899. 
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34ft. long and the one on the Canadian side 
about roft. long. The bridge opened for 
traffic on July 21st, 1899, the ceremony being 
shown in our last picture (No. 15). 

Such is the history of bridge erection and 
destruction brought about by the marvellous 
force that rent the Niagara cliffs apart. It 
marks the beginning of the construction 
of wonderful bridges in America, and 
points out the steps of progress that 
have been made. The bridges there built 
have been copied for use in foreign lands, 
but no place in the world has such a 
wonderful and interesting history in connec- 
tion with its bridges, all of which com- 
manded the admiration of the world. There 
is no doubt but that the old suspension 
bridges, which are now but memories, 
marked the highest stage of engineering 
talent and skill at the time they were built, 
and so do the two great all-metal arches, 
the great cantilever, and this 
latest and newest suspension 
bridge, tell of the progress and 
advancement made in bridge- 
building. 

Homan Walsh is dead. He 
died in Lincoln, Neb., on 
March 8th, 1899. His body 
was taken to Niagara Falls for 
burial. The train that carried 
it passed over the steel arch 
built on the site where a half- 
century before he had stood on 
the river bank and flew his kite 
to connect the cliffs by the 
slender cord held in his hand. 
In fancy, picture to yourself 
the scene of that wintry day 
when young Walsh successfully 
united the cliffs. Review the 
illustrations of this article show- 
ing the changes time wrought 
in the bridge there first erected, 
and then look upon the slowly- 
moving train as it crossed the 
bridge, bearing the silent and 
dead body of the man who, as 
a boy, made that train’s passage 
over the mighty river possible. 

Little did Homan Walsh 
think that his kite-string was 
building a path that would lead 
him from his Western home to 
the grave. 
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IV.—EAST OF NORTH. 


(BOUT a fortnight after the 

terrible affair of the Diana 

Sapphire, and when the excite- 

ment in connection with it had 

partially subsided, Chetwynd 

and I were alone in his con- 

sulting-room. Lunch was over, and we 

were having a quiet smoke by ourselves. 

Banpfylde’s horrible death had done the 

Club no good, and more than one wealthy 

and distinguished member had sent in his 

resignation. My suspicions of Kort were on 

the increase, but, watch him as I would, he 

remained as impassive and unemotional as 

ever, never betraying by look or word any- 

thing to lead me to suppose that he was 

possessed of a special knowledge with regard 

to the disappearance of the sapphire. Chet- 
wynd and I were discussing him now. 

“JT don’t like the man,” I said, with 
vehemence. 

My brother partner’s usually imperturbable 
face wore an expression of annoyance. 

“ My dear fellow,” he said, shrugging his 
shoulders, “what a restless imagination you 
have! Now, I am a profound admirer of 
Kort, his ability is undoubted, and I con- 
sider him a gentleman in every sense of the 
word.” 

He had scarcely spoken before the door 
was opened, and Kort himself appeared. 
He came forward and dropped into the 
nearest chair. 

“T want to talk to you both,” he said; “I 
have something to tell you. I thought of 
taking you separately into my confidence, 
but as you are here I may as well speak to 
you together.” He paused, and looked first 
at Chetwynd and then at me. “I amina 
dilemma of a painful nature,” he continued. 

“Indeed, and what is that?” I asked. 
My tone was the reverse of cordial. Kort 
gave me a quick glance, then he turned to 
Chetwynd. 

“T crave your sympathy,” he continued. 
“T am a married man—I have bad news of 
my wife.” 

“You married!” cried Chetwynd, spring- 
ing to his feet ; “and why did you not tell us 
so when we entered into partnership ?” 

“ Because the fact of my being married or 
single was a personal matter,” he replied, 
quietly. “I did not wish tq worry either of 
you with my private affairs, but circumstances 


have lately arisen which make it important 
for me to have Isobel here.” 

I started and glanced at him eagerly. 

“ You have already seen my wife,” he said, 
returning my gaze. “ Yes, she was the lady 
who called here one day several weeks ago. 
We have been married for some years. She 
does not enjoy good health, poor girl, and I 
have kept her with a maid in town and gone 
to see her whenever possible, but she has 
been so much worse lately that it is neces- 
sary for me to have her under my own roof. 
She will, of course, come here as an ordinary 
member, and I shall pay the customary fee 
for her.” 

“In your case that can scarcely be ex- 
pected,” said Chetwynd. “I will own,” he 
continued, “to a feeling of disappointment 
that you should have kept your marriage a 
secret from Cato and myself; but as you 
have a wife we ought to welcome her. 
Doubtless she will be extremely useful to us 
all. We have long wanted a lady at the 
head of this establishment.” 

“I grieve to say,” continued Kort—his 
voice was very restrained, and also full of 
sorrow—‘“ that Isobel cannot take the posi- 
tion you are kind enough to suggest. The 
slightest excitement is bad for her. She 
suffers from a curious affection of the brain, 
which came on shortly after our marriage. 
She is very sweet and gentle, and sympathetic, 
and I am sure you will like het, but there are 
times when she cannot appear in public. 
Nothing gives her such relief as living in 
high altitudes, and I am anxious that she 
should have her own private suite of rooms in 
our Davos wing. As you know, the altitude 
there is 7,000ft., equal to half-way up Mont 
Blanc—there is no one in the Davos wing at 
present. Can we manage to give my wife 
two or three rooms there? It would bea 
great relief to me.” 

“ Certainly,” said Chetwynd, “we shall be 
very glad to welcome your wife, and I think 
I can answer both for Cato and myself that 
we will do all in our power to restore her to 
health.” 

“Oh, I must be her doctor,” said Kort ; 
“T have studied her symptoms for years and 
thoroughly understand them.” As he spoke, 
an uneasy sparkle came into his dark eyes, 
vanishing the next moment. “I am much 
obliged to you both, and I only regret that I 
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did not take you into my full confidence 
before,” he added. 

Two days later Mrs. Kort arrived. Her 
husband brought her himself to the Sanctuary 
in one of our private carriages. She was a 
slender, very young-looking woman. Her 
complexion and hair were so dark as to give 
her quite a foreign appearance, but those 
wonderful deep-blue eyes, to which I have 
already alluded, made the whole expression 
of her gentle face one of wonderful distinc- 
tion. ‘There was a quiet dignity, too, about 
her manner and the tones of her sweet voice ; 
but in repose that highly bred and lovely 
face was full of unutterable sadness. It was 
only when she spoke and smiled, which 
she did, alas! very rarely, that it woke up into 
its full beauty. Her husband led her into 


the hall, bending over her assiduously, and 


“MRS. KORT ARRIVED 


watching her with apparently the most 
devoted affection. ‘They were both fol- 
lowed by a brusque-looking, red-haired young 
woman, whom I concluded was Mrs. Kort’s 
maid. 

Sherwin’s dying words about Isobel, the 
Isobel who had doubtless broken his heart, 
came back to me as I looked full at Mrs. 
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Kort. I then went forward and held out my 
hand. 

“T have seen you already,” I said ; “ wel- 
come to the Sanctuary Club. Do you not 
remember the day when you called to see 
your husband here a short time ago ?” 

“No,” she replied ; “I don’t think I have 
ever been here before.” She glanced anxiously 
at Kort as she spoke—“ Have I, Horace? 
Have I come here already ?” 

“Ves, my love, certainly,” he replied. 
“She has a very bad memory,” he added, 
glancing at me, and giving me at the same 
time a warning look which seemed to say, 
** Don’t worry her.” 

She sat on the nearest chair and looked 
around her. 

“What a pretty place,” she said; “I am 
glad I have come. I am sure I shall like 

to be here, and to make your 
acquaintance, Dr. z 

“Cato is my name,” I said. 

“Dr. Cato,” she replied, smiling 
faintly as she spoke. 

“Had you not better come at 
once to your apartments, Mrs. 
Kort ?” said the maid at this junc- 
ture, coming forward and speaking 
in a brisk voice. 

“Oh, yes, Susan, yes,” answered 
her mistress. She got up; Kort gave 
her his arm and took her upstairs. 

The next day Mrs. Kort came 
downstairs and joined the rest of the 
guests. Wherever she went she 
made friends, and everyone present 
was more or less interested in her; 
but wherever she went, too, she 
carried that look of indescribable 
sadness about with her. What worry 
had she lived through? What 
mystery surrounded her past? She 
talked little, and at intervals com- 
plained of that curious and quite 
abnormal want of memory. But up 
in her apartments, where Chetwynd 
and I constantly visited her, she 
was as bright and even cheerful as 
any young woman I had ever met. 

Kort himself insisted on being 
her physician. He was quite assidu- 

ous in his attentions, and seldom left her 
long alone with either Chetwynd or myself. 

“She is better,” he said one day, a week 
after her arrival; “the Davos air is doing 
her a world of good. I must take a chateau 
for her in the Swiss mountains; she is so 
happy when she is up in her Davos suite.” 

“ But surely,” I answered, “she ought to 


” 
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be happy elsewhere. That queer brain 
affection from which she suffers ought to be 
looked into very carefully, Kort. It is hard 
on a pretty girl like your wife to be banished 
to one suite of rooms.” 

“She has had already the best advice,” he 
answered, in a tone which evidently resented 
any further interference on my part. “ But 
the day is a fine one—bracing, yet not too 
bracing —I will run 
upstairs now and 
ask her if she 
would like to have 
a drive.” 

He had scarcely 
left the room be- 
fore Chetwynd 
came in. 

“T had a letter 
this morning from 
a Mr. Charles 
Ridley,” he said, 
“a new prospective 
member of the 
Club. Iasked him 
to call this after- 
noon. He is just 
home from the 
usual round of 
Bads, and I should 
think is full of 
maladies imagin- 
aires.” 

“What time do 
you expect him?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, any time 
now. He said he 
would be here 
about three o’clock. 
I will show him 
over the place; 
you had better 
come with us.” 

Almost imme- 
diately afterwards 
there was a ring at 
the front door, and 
the next moment 
the butler announced Mr. Charles Ridley. 
A tall, thin, fair-haired man was shown in. 
He might have been about forty years of 
age. He was dressed with the greatest care, 
wearing a frock-coat, in the lapel of which 
was a pink carnation. Holding his hat in 
his hand he came daintily across the room 
as Chetwynd rose to greet him. 

“ Mr. Ridley, I believe?” said Chetwynd. 

“That is my name,” he replied. ‘“ You 


“MR. CHARLES RIDLEY.” 
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have heard of me from our mutual friends, 


the Jacksons. I am tired of wandering in 


Continental spas, and hearing great things of 
your Club am anxious to inspect it.” 
Chetwynd introduced him to me. 
“We shall have pleasure in conducting 
“Will you 


you over the place,” he said. 
come with us now?” 

Chetwynd led the way, and Ridley and I 
followed. We 
showed him over 
the main part of 
the establishment, 
took him to the 
wing specially set 
aside for our 
various hydro- 
pathic treatments, 
and showed him 
that part of the 
Davos suite not 
occupied by Mrs. 
Kort. 

He expressed 
himself delighted 
with everything, 
and made one or 
two pertinent re- 
marks, showing 
that he was a well- 
informed man. 

“This is just 
the thing for me,” 
he said; ‘‘you 
have, I see, one 
of the Exchange 
Telegraph _ instru- 
ments in the smok- 
ing-room. It is 
most convenient 
having racing re- 
sults out here as 
soon as one would 
get them in one’s 
own club in Pall 
Mall.” 

“Then you are 
interested in the 
turf?” I asked. 

“Oh, I dabble a little for amusement,” 
he replied, with a laugh. “I am an idle 
man, and must do something, ‘four passer 
le temps.’ 1 shall enjoy this place—it seems 
quite an ideal place for repose after the 
eternal irritation of foreign hotels.” 

As we were descending the staircase after 
going all over the great house I saw that 
Kort was standing in the hall. He was 
smoking, with his back to the fireplace. 
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As we approached him I noticed that he was 
regarding us rather curiously, and I fancied 
that I saw him give a start—his cheroot 
certainly dropped on the rug. He picked it 
up and turned to us. 

Chetwynd immediately introduced Ridley. 
Ridley did not even bow or take the slightest 
notice of Kort’s outstretched hand. He 
stepped back, and a deep, red-brick colour 
suffused his face. It was all too evident 
that the men had met before. Before Ridley 
could utter a word, however, Kort stepped 
briskly forward. 

“ Mr. Ridley !” he exclaimed, “ I remember 
you now perfectly.” Again he held out ‘his 
hand, his mouth smiled, but not his eyes. 
There was no answering smile on Ridley’s 
face. He returned Kort’s glance steadily, 
and said, in a quiet tone :— 

“ How do you do, Mr. Kort? This is a 
strange meeting—strange, and unlooked for.” 

The little scene scarcely occupied a 
minute, and we were all chatting easily again 
almost directly ; but I could not help watch- 
ing Kort’s manner, for I had never seen his 
face wear quite such an expression before. 
Usually so quiet and self-possessed, there 
was now a look of unrest, if not fear, in his 
eyes. He sat down and crossed one leg 


over the other, and the rapid but regular 
movement of the foot told me that his heart 
was beating- fast—a secret sign I learned 
years ago, and often used, unsuspected by 


patients themselves. It told me he was 
restraining himself for all he was worth. 

Ridley stayed a few moments longer, pro- 
mised to come to the Club in a couple of 
days, and left us. 

I did not say a word of my suspicions to 
Chetwynd, but I continued to watch Kort. 
I saw that he was not himself: he had lost 
some of his self-control, and evidently did not 
wish to find himself alone in my presence. 

Ridley arrived towards the end of the week, 
and now, somewhat to my surprise, I saw 
that he and Kort were on friendly terms. 
Our new member was a good-humoured but 
uninteresting individual, the one great interest 
in his life being to read the sporting papers 
and send telegrams to his bookmaker. He 
had, however, one other hobby: he spent a 
great deal of time over photography—he 
possessed several excellent and expensive 
cameras, and in the afternoons would make 
excursions alone or accompanied by Kort for 
the purpose of getting good subjects for 
photography. When not so engaged he 
would spend most of his time in the smoking- 
room, anxiously watching the results of his 
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racing ventures as they were recorded on 
the green baize board where the tape was 
pinned. As I got to know him better I saw 
that he was cursed with nerves in a state 
of high irritation, and judging by this sign 
manual I perceived that many of his specu- 
lations were the reverse of successful. 

Since the arrival of Ridley I also noticed 
that Mrs. Kort never came downstairs. Late 
one evening we were in the hall; most of 
the members had already gone to bed, but 
Kort, Ridley, Chetwynd, and myself still sat 
up, chatting idly over our pipes. Suddenly 
I bent towards Kort. 

“Ts your wife worse?” I asked; “I have 
not seen her for a week.” 

The moment I uttered the words Ridley 
bent forward in his chair; he stared at Kort, 
then he.said, in a low tone of intense astonish- 
ment :— 

“Ts your wife here ?” 

“Yes,” answered Kort. His manner was 
nonchalant, and yet at the same time had a 
decided note of suppressed resentment in its 
tone. 

“Yes,” “he said again, in an emphatic 
manner, “my wife is here.” 

“I should like to meet Mrs. Kort again,” 
was Ridley’s reply. 

“My wife is ill at present,” answered 
Kort; “I have been obliged to keep her up- 
stairs for a week. When she is fit to receive 
you Iam sure it will be a pleasure to her to 
renew your acquaintance.” As he spoke, he 
rose and looked steadily into Ridley’s eyes. 
There was a sort of challenge in his 
expression. 

Ridley tapped his foot impatiently. 

“When you say your wife is ill I believe 
you,” he said, emphatically ; “the miracle is 
that she should be alive.” 

Kort made no answer to this, but his 
sallow face seemed to me to become paler 
than its wont. 

“I am going up to my wife now,” he said, 
after'a moment of almost oppressive silence. 
“* Good-night, gentlemen.” 

When he had gone, Ridley turned with a 
laugh to me. 

“ A little put out, eh?” he said. “I had 
him there. May I ask you two gentlemen 
where you came across your amiable third 
partner ?” 

His question evidently annoyed Chetwyad. 

“ As Mr. Kort happens to be our partner, 
we decline to discuss him,” he said. Then 
he glanced at me: “I am going to follow 
Kort’s example, and am off to bed,” he said. 

Ridley lay back in his chair, 
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we rear 


“RIDLEY LAY BACK IN HIS CHAIR.” 


“So you are both under that man’s fasci- 


nations,” he remarked. ‘“ Well, it’s no affair 
of mine.” 

I turned the conversation, but during the 
night that followed I often thought of 
Ridley’s words and the look of ill-concealed 
apprehension on Kort’s face. 

The next day I happened to be in a 
distant part of the grounds with our new 
patient. I noticed that he was in a state of 
high irritability, and, guessing the cause, 
asked him how his speculations were going 
on. 

“T hope everything is all right,” I said, in 
conclusion. 

“Things are far from all right,” was his 
answer. “I am aborn gambler, Dr. Cato ; 
I own it to my discredit. I have been 
heavily hit the last few weeks.” 

“Is the pleasure worth the loss?” I asked. 
“‘ Backing horses always seems to me not 
only a dull but an expensive amusement.” 

“Perhaps so,” he answered, “ but at pre- 
sent I must go on. I don’t mind telling you 
that I have lost a large sum, but I am quite 
certain to get it back next week at Kempton 
Park. After next week I intend to give up 
the pleasures of the turf—that is, when I have 
recouped my losses. I have obtained certain 
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information which I can 
depend on as reliable, and 
I am making a_ heavy 
plunge.” 

“T hope you will be suc- 
cessful,” I answered. 

“Thanks,” he replied. 
He took his cigar from his 
mouth, remained silent for 
a moment, then turned to 
me. 

“Dr. Cato,” he said, 
suddenly, “I saw that I 
annoyed you and Dr. 
Chetwynd last night when 
I spoke as I did to your 
partner, Kort. I wish to 
assure you now, however, 
that I did so with inten- 
tion. ‘The fact is I have 
been a good deal exercised 
in my mind lately as to 
whether or not I am justi- 
fied in making a communi- 
cation to you of a serious 
nature. It relates to your 
partner. I was considerably 
amazed to find him here, 
and still more astonished 
to hear that his wife is 
an inmate of this house.” 

“Well, and what of that?” I asked. 

“If you knew as much as I do, you 
would well say ‘What of that?’ Ought I 
to enlighten you or ought I not?” 

“Do you know anything against 
Kort?” was my next question. 

“ Against her ?—good heavens, no! except 
indeed that she is a victim. May I tell you 
more, or would you rather be left in the 
dark ?” 

“TI am afraid I cannot listen to you,” I 
said, after a pause. “Mr. Kort being our 
partner we are bound to hear nothing against 
him; or at least, if we do, he must know 
of what you accuse him, and you must be 
prepared to prove your words.” 

** Better leave things alone for the present,” 
he said, after a pause. “I met him five 
years ago in Vienna. He is a man of un- 
doubted ability and fascination,” he made 
the last remark slowly, and with a peculiar 
smile hovering round the corners of his 
mouth. The next instant we both turned 
our heads; there was a light step on the 
grass behind us. Kort came up. 

“T just came out to tell you, Ridley,” he 
said, “that the Dolphin’s price has come 
through on the tape. Twenty to one.” 


Mrs. 
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“ Twenty to one!” cried Ridley, his whole 
face undergoing a magical change. “ By 
Jove ! that’s splendid ; they’re a smart clique 
in Russell’s stables. Now’s my chance. I'll 
drive down to Gregson, my bookmaker, at 
once and get on all Ican. ‘The price will 
be back to ten to one to-morrow night. I 
am much obliged to you, Kort.” 

He hurried off, and Kort seated himself 
by my side. 

“ Plunges pretty heavily, eh?” he said. 

“Yes, but I suppose he is a rich man,” I 
answered. 

“Is he? I happen to know to the con- 
trary. From a source that must be nameless 
I hear that he is on his last legs. He 
means to try and recoup himself by a big 
plunge on the Dolphin, Captain Harrison’s 
horse. He has lost close on £40,000 this 
last fortnight, and I know he is in a desperate 
condition.” 

“ By the way,” I said, “he tells me he 
knew you in Vienna five years ago.” 

Kort laughed. 

“Yes, I knew him, poor chap. In my 
opinion he is not all there, the inevitable 
result of a lazy and self-indulgent life. I 
should not be surprised to see him go in for 
G.P.1.” 


“General paralysis of the 


insane!” I cried ; “I don’t 
sce much sign of that.” 
“Well, I may be wrong. 
I only know this, that if the 
Dolphin should lose the 
Sunbury Handicap at Kemp- 
ton next week, I should not 
like to be responsible for 
what Ridley might do. I 
only hope he will win, for 
his own sake. He _ has 
asked me to go down with 
him, and I intend to do so. 
You had better come, too. 
The patients seem to be all 
in pretty good health, just 
now, and you can surely be 
spared.” 
“I will see,” I answered ; 
“if Chetwynd stays here I 
can go with you.” I rose as 
I spoke and went indoors 
I felt considerably disturbed, 
and the more so as I could 
not confide my suspicions to anyone. 
It was evident that Ridley did know 
something to Kort’s discredit — some- 
thing upon which the man’s position, 
perhaps even his liberty, depended. The 
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whole thing was mysterious and unsatis- 
factory, and the most trying part of it was 
that, beyond doubt, Kort’s young wife was 
involved in the affair. There was something 
queer about Mrs. Kort, something enigmatical, 
impossible to define. Her illness was unlike 
any which I had ever come across. She was 
ill and she was not ill. In the Davos suite of 
rooms she looked like a person in bounding 
health ; and yet out of that suite she was 
nervous, depressed, uncertain in her words, 
and troubled with the strangest, most fleeting 
memory. In fact, she hardly possessed a 
memory at all. 

On the day before the race Kort was mani- 
festly very uneasy about his wife. He said 
she was in a strange state of excitement, and 
that if matters did not soon improve, he 
would take her abroad without delay. 

“TI can do nothing, of course,” he con- 
tinued, “until after Kempton Park Races, for 
I have promised to stand by Ridley on that 
occasion ; but afterwards, unless she is better, 
I shall have to ask you and Chetwynd to give 
me a holiday.” 

I replied that that could easily be managed, 
but his words and restlessness impressed me 
a good deal, and towards evening I resolved 

to go up and see Mrs. Kort 
on my own account. I found 
her in the sitting-room which 
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was attached to her bedroom, and in a state 
of extreme agitation. She knew me quite well, 
and a look of momentary pleasure filled her 
eyes when I appeared, but then she said, 
in a distressed and yet restrained voice :— 

“You ought not to visit me, Dr. Cato. 
My husband is prescribing for me and does 
not wish any other doctor to interfere, and,” 
she added, “my head aches too frightfully 
for me to bear any ordinary conversation just 
now. Go away, please, leave me.” 

The maid Susan bustled into the room. 

“IT must ask you, sir, to leave my mistress 
at once,” she said ; “these attacks of strong 
excitement come on now and then; the one 
thing to bring Mrs. Kort round again is 
absolute quiet.” 

I left the room, determined to go down- 
stairs, find Kort, tell him I did not like his 
wife’s state, and ask him to see her with me, 
as I believed in the old adage that two heads 
are better than one. 

Mrs. Kort’s sitting-room opened into a 
large ante-room, which was also kept at a 
high altitude. I was just going through this 
room into the outer corridor, when the 
sound of voices in the passage without fell 
on my ears. 

“You had better be civil to me,” said 


Ridley, “for I hold your reputation, and 
worse, in my hands.” 

“You can prove nothing,” I heard Kort 
reply, and then the two men went down the 
corridor. 

The next morning, at ten o'clock, Kort, 
Ridley, and I started in the wagonette for 


Kempton. I noticed that Kort, with a fore- 
sight for our comfort unusual with him, had 
provided a large hamper, containing, he told 
me, enough luncheon for four, as he had 
invited Dot Fisher, the jockey, to lunch with 
us. 

We arrived at the course before the® first 
race, and drew up outside the railings. 
Leaving the wagonette in charge of the 
groom, we strolled into the ring and heard 
the Dolphin’s name _ mentioned pretty 
frequently between punter and bookmaker. 
He was now a strong second favourite at 5 
to 1, and Ridley whispered to me that the 
thing was a certainty. The horse had 
already won atrial that must put all the 
other horses out of court. Although the 
man was full of hope, he was also in a state 
of most pitiable excitement, and I could not 
help feeling sorry for him, and hoping that 
he would succeed in his wild venture. At 
present his hopes were roseate, for the 
Dolphin was certainly the most admired 
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horse in the paddock, and was in the highest 
possible favour. He was a beautifully built 
chestnut of six years, and in the pink of 
condition. 

As Fisher had not a mount in the second 
race it was agreed that we should lunch then. 
The jockey, a small man with a wizened 
face, wearing Captain Harrison’s colours, a 
yellow and green jacket and cerise cap, 
came to our trap, accompanied by Ridley. 
He took his seat on the box beside Kort, 
Ridley and I being behind. 

Kort had provided an excellent bill of 
fare, and we fell to, for we were hungry. 
Fisher, however, refused to eat or drink any- 
thing, and only smoked a cigarette. 

“What are you going to drink, Cato?” 
said Kort, turning to me. 

“A whisky and soda,” I replied; “I cannot 
drink champagne at this time in the morning.” 

“ All right, hold your glass,” he said, lean- 
ing down for a soda-water bottle. He un- 
fastened the wire, and the next moment the 
cork flew out with a pop, the contents flying 
about and deluging the jockey beside him. 

“Steady, Mr. Kort,” cried Fisher, taking 
out his handkerchief, mopping his face and 
wiping his eyes; “I don’t want a bath.” 

The soda-water had gone chiefly into his 
face and over his cap and coat. We all 
laughed as Kort with an angry exclamation 
flung the bottle down on the grass and 
opened another. At that moment the 
saddling bell for the Sunbury Handicap 
sounded, and Fisher sprang from the box. 

“Good luck go with you,” cried Ridley ; 
“‘ remember, it’s a monkey if you win.” 

The jockey turned and waved his hand as 
he disappeared into the weighing-room. 

“Tt will soon be over now,” said Ridley, 
his face paling as he spoke. _ 

Five minutes later the fifteen runners came 
cantering down the course--a pretty sight— 
Fisher upon the Dolphin, who carried himself 
as if his victory were already prejudged. 
After one or two breaks away, the flag fell to 
a good start, and we stood up watching the 
horses through our glasses as they streamed 
out into view. 

Suddenly, I heard Ridley utter a cry. 
His hand gripped my arm with trembling 
violence. 

“Good heavens! Look! he has bolted— 
he is mad—I am ruined!” he cried, flinging 
himself back on the seat in an access of 
despair. 

It was perfectly true. A babel of shouts 
came from the ring, for the Dolphin had left 
the course and was galloping wildly across 
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*** STEADY, MR. KORT,’ CRIED FISHER.” 


the ground. In a few moments he was pulled 


up and Fisher had dismounted, as_half-a- 


dozen men rushed up to him. What were 
they doing? One of them had caught the 
Dolphin and another, for some inexplicable 
reason, was leading the jockey by the arm 
towards the paddock. 

Ridley remained dazed by the fearful 
catastrophe, while Kort and I leapt down 
and hurried across the inclosure. We had 
not even seen what horse had won. Ina 
few moments Kort, who knew some of the 
stewards, led me to the room where Fisher 
was seated. We quickly learned what had 
happened. Just after the start the jockey 
had been seized with some strange affection 
of his sight, and could no longer steer his 
horse. 

“What can it be?” I cried, as Kort 
raised Fishers head and looked into his 
eyes. There was a queer look in them: the 
pupils were enormously dilated, and did not 
re-act to light. 

“Some obscure cerebral lesion,” said 
Kort. “He must remain quiet; it may 
pass off.” 

“Cerebral lesion!” I cried ; 
sible ; there is no paralysis.” 

It was certainly the most extraordinary 
case I had ever seen, and I failed to account 
for it in any way ; but as we left the jockey 


“ impos- 


in the care of his friends, and went back to 
Ridley, a wild thought flashed through my 
brain. Just before the race Fisher had been 
drenched with soda-water, a large portion of 
the contents having gone into his face and 
eyes. Kort had brought the soda-water with 
the other provisions to the racecourse. Was 
this bottle specially prepared? Did it con- 
tain——? I did not allow myself even to 
whisper the thought which came to me, but 
hurrying to the wagonette I looked for the 
bottle. Of course it was gone. Without it, 
whatever suspicion I might entertain, nothing 
could be done. What did it all mean? Into 
whar dreadful maze of crime had we entered ? 

In a few words I told Ridley what had 
happened. He scarcely seemed to hear or 
care. After a pause he suggested that we had 
better return home at once. 

The journey back was dismal, and a gloom 
hung over Ridley and myself. My suspicions 
were stronger than ever, but I had no clue 
to guide me, and failed to see the slightest 
loophole by which I could bring Kort to 
book. Of our party he alone was cheerful, 
and offered many clever suggestions to account 
for Fisher’s sudden and mysterious attack. 

The next morning, though evidently still 
much shaken, Ridley seemed more himself. 
I met him about eleven o’clock going out 
with his camera to take some stereoscopic 
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views of the grounds. I applauded him for 
his intention, and told him I was glad he 
was pulling himself together. I then went 
to my own private sitting-room. I happened 
to be rather busy that morning, and was soon 
absorbed in accounts, forgetting everything 
else in this employment. I had not been 
long busy before Kort knocked and entered. 
He looked peculiarly grave. 

“ Have you seen Ridley anywhere about ?” 
he asked. 

“ Ves,” I answered ; “I met him going out 
with his camera some time ago.” 

“How was he? How did he look?” 

“IT thought more cheerful; why do you 
ask ?” 

“Because I do not feel easy about him. 
He came to me early this morning, and there 
was a nasty look on his face. I disliked his 
manner and the way he spoke.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“T have already mentioned my fears with 

regard to him. The shock of yesterday has 
thoroughly unhinged him, and I 
do not know what may happen. 
I have tried to cheer him up, 
and recommended him to do 
some photography. If he broods 
over his loss he may lose his 
reason. By the way, I see you 
are doing accounts. There are 
several things I want to talk to 
you about with reference to 
them. Let me see, what is the 
time?” He glanced at the clock. 
“Five minutes to twelve—shall 
we go into them now ?” 

“Very well,” I answered, and 
we plunged into a quantity of 
miscellaneous matters. We had 
been engaged about half an 
hour when Chetwynd quickly 
entered. 

“The most awful thing has 
happened,” he cried. “ Ridley 
has shot himself through the 
head with a revolver—his body 
has just been found in the 
grounds. It could not have 
been more than half an hour 
ago.” 

Kort and I sprang to our feet. 

“What?” I exclaimed, “is 
he dead ?” 

‘Quite dead. He was found 
by one of the gardeners, who 
came running to tell me.” 

“Poor fellow,” said 
“that accursed racing. 


Kort, 
Fool 
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that I was to let bim go alone! I feared it, 
Cato, and told you so. It is too dreadful.” 
“IT have sent for the police,” said Chet- 
wynd; “ you had both better come down with 
me, the inspector will want to see us all.” 
We left the room, and Chetwynd leading 
the way we soon reached the spot. Yes, 
there lay the poor fellow among the low 
bushes in the plantation about a quarter of a 
mile from the house. His camera was beside 
him, and a revolver lay beneath his right hand. 
As we looked at the body an indescribable 
feeling of the utmost horror assailed me. 
The vague events of the last few weeks 
seemed to have culminated in this awful 
tragedy. Of course there would be an in- 
quest, and at that inquest I should have to 
give evidence. The truth, the whole truth, 


and nothing but the truth on my oath—the 
evidence I should be bound to give in the 
interests of justice would include what I had 
overheard pass between Kort and the man 
whose dead body now lay before me. 


“ THERE LAY THE POOR FELLOW.” 
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As these thoughts passed through my brain 
I took a step forward. 

“Don’t touch him,” cried Kort. “ Leave 
him exactly as he is for the police to see. 
Ah, here is the inspector coming now.” He 
spoke quietly, not like a man who had any- 
thing to fear. 

The inspector of police made his examina- 
tion carefully and quickly, asked a few ques- 
tions, and then, taking possession of the 
camera and the revolver, had the body 
placed on the ambulance, which was led 
away to the mortuary. We then returned to 
the house. 

That night I slept badly. The next day 
the inquest was held. The court was crowded, 
all the available seats provided for the public 
being full. Chetwynd and I were provided 
with seats beneath the coroner’s desk, and 
just before the coroner entered Kort sauntered 
in and took a place by my side. With all 
his apparent nonchalance I could see that 
he was agitated, though scarcely more so 
than myself. 

The jury were quickly sworn, and, having 

viewed the body, returned to their seats. 
The first witness 
called was the 
gardener who had 
found the dead man 
at 12.20; then a Mr. 
Henry Sharples, who 
had come from town, 
and who was a per- 
sonal friend of the 
deceased. He gave 
evidence of identi- 
fication, but could 
assign no cause for 
suicide beyond the 
fact that Ridley had 
lately sustained heavy 
losses. 

The constable now 
called for Mr. Kort, 
who stepped into the 
witness-box and took 
the oath. The 
coroner began im- 
mediately to ques- 
tion him. 

‘*You have, I 
believe, Mr. Kort, 
some knowledge of the very heavy specula- 
tion in which the deceased was engaged ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Kort, “ it was a large bet, 
or series of bets. He lost a bet that would 
have brought him in £50,000 on the Dolphin 
at Kempton Park the day before yesterday.” 
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“The horse lost, I understand, by some 
accident occurring to the jockey ?” continued 
the coroner; “with this, however, we have 
nothing to do. Did the deceased say any- 
thing to you, Mr. Kort, which would lead 
you to suspect that in the event of his losing 
he might take his life ?” 

“ He told me,” answered Kort, “that he 
was in a desperate condition, and that if he 
lost he was ruined. His manner certainly 
did lead me to suspect that such an action 
was possible, and I mentioned my fears to 
Dr. Cato.” 

“ How long have you known the deceased?” 
asked the coroner. 

I was watching Kort sharply, and saw that 
at this moment he gave an uneasy gesture. 
His words, however, were perfectly quiet. 

“T met Mr. Ridley five years ago in 
Vienna, but had not seen him since till he 
became a member of the Sanctuary Club.” 

“You think,” said the coroner, “that the 
wound on the head was self inflicted ?” 

* Certainly,” answered Kort, “ and,” he 


added, “of sucl. a nature that death would 
be quite instantaneous.” 


SOP te ery ile, 


a ‘Ti,, 


“1 WAS THEN CALLED,” 
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This ended Kort’s evidence, and I was 
then called. In the first few answers to the 
questions put to me I merely corroborated 
Kort’s evidence as to Ridley’s heavy loss, 
and then I added that in all probability the 
wound was self-inflicted. 

“Why do you say ‘probability,’ Dr. Cato ? 
Do you mean that there is a possibility of 
such a wound being given by someone else ?” 

“A possibility, certainly,” I replied. 

“Have you any reason to suppose that 
the deceased had an enemy ?” 

“T am not aware that he had one,” I 
answered. 

“Do you know of anyone to whom his 
death would be an advantage ? ” 

At this question I hesitated —a _ wild 
tumult of thoughts was racing through my 
brain. The coroner quietly repeated his 
remark. 

“From something he mentioned to me, 
and also from subsequent remarks which I 
happened to overhear, I have such a sus- 
picion,” I replied, slowly. Then I added, “Do 
you demand this as evidence from me ?” 

“Certainly ; you must tell us everything 
you know.” 

I glanced at Kort, and saw that his eyes 


were fixed on my face. I then quietly 


repeated the remarks I had overheard pass 


between him and Ridley. ‘The sensation 
that followed my words was profound—a 
hush fell all over the room. ‘Then the 
coroner turned to me again. 

“When did you first hear the news of 
the deceased’s death ?” he asked. 

* At half-past twelve, when Dr. Chetwynd 
came in and told us.” 

“You say ‘us’?” 

“Ves, for Mr. Kort was with me at the 
time.” 

“* How long had he been with you?” 

“He came into my room at ten minutes 
to twelve.” 

“ How is it that you remember the time 
so accurately ?” 

“T remember looking at the clock and 
also at my own watch.” 

“And Mr. Kort had not left the room 
until Dr. Chetwynd came in?” 

“No.” 

“When was the deceased last seen alive?” 

“1 saw Ridley about eleven o'clock.” 

The coroner noted my answers carefully, 
and then, rising in his seat, said :— 

“Gentlemen, I adjourn this inquest until 
ten o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

The next instant Kort rose from his seat. 

““ May I ask you one question, sir?” 
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“Certainly,” replied the coroner. 

“The police, I believe, took charge of 
Mr. Ridley’s camera—-may I ask whether the 
photographs have been developed, and, if so, 
may I see them?” 

“The plate has been developed, and I 
believe a print has been taken from it,” 
replied the coroner; “there is no objection 
to your seeing it at the police-station.” 

Why Kort made this request I could 
not imagine. I only knew that, as a result 
of my evidence, the inquest had been 
adjourned for the police to institute further 
inquiries. I saw Kort go up to the inspector, 
speak a few words to him, and they went out 
together. 

Chetwynd and I now returned to the Club, 
which we reached about half-past eleven. 

Scarcely a quarter of an hour had passed 
before Kort, accompanied by the inspector, 
entered. He came up to me in the friend- 
liest manner, and, without the slightest 
reference to my startling evidence against 
him, said :— 

“Dr. Cato, will you and Mr. Chetwynd 
kindly accompany the inspector and myself ? 
I shall value your advice on a certain im- 
portant point.” 

Without a word we all went into the garden, 
and made our way to the spot where we had 
found Ridley’s body. Here the inspector 
produced a print of the photograph Ridley 
had last taken, and he and Kort examined it 
minutely. Then Kort began to move about 
as if to get certain trees in a line. 

“This,” he said, “is the exact spot from 
where that photograph was taken. Do you 
agree with me?” he added, turning to me. 

I examined the print closely, and then 
assented. 

“ What is the exact time now?” was his 
next question. 

“ Five minutes past twelve,” I replied. 

“Then we will wait exactly where we are 
for a few moments. Do you see that little 
window in the summer-house across there ?” 

* Yes,” I answered. 

“ May I ask you to stand quite still in this 
spot and watch it closely?” 

“Why ?” I asked. 

“You will see presently,” he replied, and 
the inspector nodded and smiled. 

I did as I was desired, still unable to grasp 
what they both meant. At the end of some 
minutes Kort said, quietly :— 

“Do you see any change in the window?” 

“None,” I replied, “except that I can 
scarcely look at it now because it is reflecting 
the sun into my eyes.” 
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* Ah, exactly. This was not the case when 
you first saw it?” 

“No.” 

“ Well, look at this print again,” he con- 
tinued. “ That bright white spot on the 
photograph corresponding to the pane of glass 
over there is quite perceptible, is it not ?” 

“Quite,” I answered; “ it 
makes a feature in the picture.” 

“Well, when Ridley took that 
photograph the sun was reflected 
from that window just as you see 
it now. It is therefore self- 
evident that the photograph 
could not have’ been taken 
before the sun shone on that 
window. It occurred to me just 
now that by referring to the print 
we could approximately deduce 
the time that Ridley shot him- 
self, as it must, since death was 
instantaneous from the nature of 
the wound, have been at some 
period after the exposure of the 
plate. You can see for yourself 
that this photograph was taken 
after midday, for the shadows on 
the print fall slightly to the Zas¢ 
of North, showing plainly that it 
was taken after the sun was at 
its meridian or midday. The 
body was found at 12.20: Ridley 
must, therefore, have shot him- 
self between 12.10 and 12.20. 
Is that not clear, inspector ? ” 

“ Perfectly clear,” replied the 
man ; “it is an extremely clever 
and convincing piece of detec- 
tion.” 

I gazed at Kort for a moment in utter and 
absolute amazement, for I saw in an instant 
that if he was in my room at 11.50, and did 
not leave it until we both went with Chet- 
wynd to view the body, he could not have 
possibly committed the murder. 

The rare ingenuity, the very concisive 
reasoning that admitted of no deception, 
unless indeed the sun himself could lie, 
rendered me speechless. 

“Mr. Kort,” I said, “my evidence this 
morning was in the interests of justice. There 
was no other course open to. me but to tell 
the truth of what I knew. I am still very 
much puzzled by a great deal that has 
occurred, but your innocence at least is 
proved beyond dispute.” 

“ You were perfectly right in what you did, 
Dr. Cato,” he answered, in a magnanimous 
tone, “but the fact is, poor Ridley was 
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labouring under a gross misunderstanding 
with regard to some ‘conduct of mine which 
happened many years ago. I will explain, 
later on, the unworthy suspicion which 
he harboured against me—but seeing that 
what you said just now might cast a 
slur on my innocence, it occurred to me 


es ae’) | 
; 


“1S THAT NOT CLEAR, INSPECTOR 


to clinch the matter in the way I have done. 
The result has exceeded my most sanguine 
expectations. Pray do not think any more 
about it.” 

The coroner’s verdict next day was what 
might have been expected, “ Suicide during 
temporary insanity.” 

“ Well,” I said to Chetwynd later on that 
same day, “my lips are silenced for the 
present, and poor Ridley’s have been silenced 
for ever.” 

“And yet you still suspect?” said Chet- 
wynd, looking keenly into my face. 

“T still suspect,” I replied, with emphasis. 
Little did I guess as I said the words what 
extraordinary events were soon to occur 
events which would make the Sanctuary 
Club itself a by-word. For when a man is 
desperate, and has the ingenuity of a devil— 
to what will he not stoop! 


























By R. E. VERNEDE. 


SUNSET of considerable 
effulgence Ggcupied the sky as 
our train puffed into the small 
Devonshire railway station. It 
was a passion of my aunt’s 
family, enlarged for the 
occasion by one or two elderly relations and 
young friends, to plunge during their summer 
holidays into the farthest possible recess of 
the country, and there distract themselves 
with the delirious conviction that they were 
not in reality born, bred, and inhabitant within 
the sound of Bow Bells. I accepted my 
aunt’s invitation, because, after all, diplomacy 
(my future career) requires a reserve of 
physical strength easily to be acquired in 
rural retirement. Besides, the presence of 
men about town gives the rustics some idea 
of What is going on. , 

As the train stopped I put up my eye-glass 
—a necessity for anyone meditating 
diplomacy—and stepped out of the carriage 
with some dignity, rejecting the proffer of 
numerous brown-paper hand-parcels which 
my aunt was distributing among her family 
and dependents. Personally, I object to 


this traveling a Jamille. It necessitates an 
Vol. xviii. —67. 








amount of luggage which, piled on a small 
deserted country platform, suggests a 
domesticity positively dourgeoise. Nevetthe- 
less, as a party, I flattered myself that we 
were making some small impression, when 
—to the utter destruction of my tribal 
equanimity—I heard an old, grey headed 
gentleman scolding the station- master in 
loud, irate tones for permitting us to get 
out there. 

“Curse it, sir,” he was saying; “do you 
suppose I should have come to stay in this 
confounded hole of yours if I had known it 
was going to be swamped by a horde of 
trippers ?” 

“Vurry sorry, sur, I’m seure,” said the 
meek station-master. 

“Sorry, sir—what’s the use of being sorry? 
Can’t you sénd ’em on to the next place?” 

“’Vraid I cawn’t, sur,” said the station- 
master ; “’gainst the comp’ny’s reg’lations, 
sur, I’m ’vraid, sur.” 

“‘Company’s regulations,” sniffed the old 
gentleman. ‘What does that matter? Tell 
’em about the shrimps they'll get, boats a 
shilling an hour, niggers on the beach. 
They'll go on.” 
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Whether the meek station-master would 
have been driven to compliance or not I 
cannot say, for at that moment the train 
began to snort and struggle out of the station 
before all our baggage was unloaded. One 
local porter and the guard scattered the 
remaining things along the platform as the 
train moved on. The remaining porter ran 
alongside, gleaning packages as he went, and 
keeping up a continuous reckoning: “Thirty- 
seven—thirty-eight —thirty-nine s 

“Forty,” shrieked my aunt, as the train 
seemed to be leaving us for good. “Stop 
the train! ‘There are forty packages.” 


“**porTY,’ SHRIEKED MY AUNT.” 


*“* Vorty,” counted the puffing porter, as a 
large hat-box flew out into the siding, and 
the other local officiah swung himself from 
the van with some agility. 

Meanwhile I had reset my eye-glass, which 
had fallen in sheer dismay at the old gentle- 


man’s impertinence, which was the more 
exasperating because, just outside the fence 
that inclosed the platform, two young ladies 
were seated in a small dog-cart, in full hear- 
ing of his atrocious observations. In fact, they 
seemed to be a part of his ménage, for he 
went and bawled across the railings to the 
girl who was holding the reins. 

“Great nuisance, my dear! Whole pack 
of trippers landed here. _I thought we'd got 
away from them all.” 

The girl addressed made no audible 
answer, but she cast a contemptuous glance 
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at our luggage, and beckoned to the old 
gentleman to get into the dog-cart, which she 
thereupon drove away. Unable to mark my 
sense of his behaviour, I turned upon the 
station-master, and was threatening him with 
many penalties for this incredible reception 
and the treatment of the hat-box, when Jim 
came up behind, slapped me violently on the 
shoulder, and said : 

“ Come on, old Buffalo !’ 

* Really, Jim ” I began. 

“ They’re all waiting,” he said, “and there’s 

a ten-mile drive.” 

Jim—a common enough name, but it was 
impossible to call him James, 
as his god-parents had done: 
they seem to imagine that they 
are entitled to do anything after 
paying for a silver mug—was 
my cousin. He was intoler- 
able at times, as now. The 
moral impression we might 
have made had been rendered 
impossible. How can one 
crush even a_ station - master 
after being called. “ Old « Buf- 
falo”? I resigned vmyself to 
circumstances and. ascended the 
wagonette. 

This Devonshire village had 
its charms—a combe or split 
in the great cliff-line along the 
coast enabling one to get down 
to the sea-level without a rope 
ladder or a broken neck; a 
sufficiency of high-hedged steep 
lanes, like a Canadian chute 
with loose stones in place of 
water; a limpid sea — full of 
prawns ; admirable sunsets. 

There was no one in the place except 
the old gentleman and his family, so that 
really one could leave off an eye-glass 
without courting criticism. I seldom wore 
mine except when the old gentleman (“the 
Buffer,” Jim called him), or his family, came 
in sight. The family seemed to consist of 
a daughter of haughty countenance (lovely 
—according to Jim—in fact, he raved) and 
daughter’s friend—fat. All three of them 
wore an air of extreme displeasure, or else 
frigid unconcern, whenever we met them. I 
used to transfix the distance with my glass. 
Only once again did the old gentleman return 
to volubility, which was, on the occasion of 
shooting at a rabbit half-way up a hill, when 
he suddenly appeared on the top and heard 
the shots whistling past his ears. Otherwise, 
we were mutually blind, deaf, and dumb. 


’ 
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Jim rather sympathized with him, but then 
he had an aggravating habit of appreciating 
other people’s prejudices. It was due to 
this and to Jim’s enthusiasm for sailing— 
about which he knew nothing—that the ice 
came to be broken. 

It was on a fateful morning that Jim and 
I—the vanguard of a picnic party—came 
down to the beach, staggering under sand- 
wiches and kettles and 
cold boiled fowls, which 
the others were to follow 
and eat, in the odorous, 
picturesque neighbour- 
hood of sea-weed and 
anemones. In the tiny 
bay that dozed between 
the knees of the cliff a 
fisherman kept two 
ancient boats, one of 
which he let to the Buffer, 
the other he retained for 
lobstering purposes. 

“Vurry pleased to let 

you genelmen have ’er,” 
he had said to us, “when 
I ain’t wantin’ ’er myself. 
But take. a word from 
me as knows, and don’t 
you go out in ’er lest I’m 
with ye. The tides are 
vurry queer.” 

He had entertained us 
with a story of .a local 
maelstrom, attracted to 
which the boat had 
circled round and round 
with him so swiftly that 
he had become almost too 
giddy to see the passing steamer which 
finally rescued him. Jim had been inclined 
to ascribe this misadventure to cider; and 
I instanced the case of the postman, 
who seemed to think our garden a local 
maelstrom, round which he was com- 
pelled to walk until he had deciphered 
all our correspondence with an _ industry 
and ease that did credit to the village school- 
master. 

On this fateful morning, however, the warn- 
ings of the fisherman were forgotten. There 
on the beach, from which the high tide was 
just turning back, lay the tub. Beside it were 
a mast and sail: a pleasant breeze appeared 
to blow smoothly from the land : the sea was 
like a pancake at rest. It was too much for 
Jim, and as under the circumstances I 
thought it would not be too much for 
me, in a very few moments we had the 
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Gompy Jane in the water, the sail strung up 
from the mast in a style of Jim’s own inven- 
tion, and were being wafted—sideways as the 
crab crawls—out to sea. 

“Splendid thing, the sea!” said Jim, 
bursting with originality, as he enjoyed such 
control of the sail as the wind did not 
dispute. 

“Treacherous !” I suggested, lighting a 


“SPLENDID THING, THE SEA!” 


pipe in order to keep the taste of sea out of 
my mouth. 

“ Not at all,” said Jim. 
out and tack back again in time to meet the 


“We'll just sail 


others. Catch hold of that rudder, will you? 
Now, pull the right string—the left ; no, the 
right.” 

“It seems to answer this rudder about as 
much as an elephant would, if you pulled its 
tail,” I said, disgustedly. “ There is no 
finesse about the Gompy Jane.” 

“The very boat for a sea,” said Jim, with 
the air of a connoisseur. 

“Ts that what you call tacking?” I 
inquired, as the sail shifted from one side to 
the other with a very rapid motion, hitting 
me smartly on the back of the head at the 
same time. . 

“Tt’s all right,” said Jim, hastily, following 
the vagaries of the sail with some agility. 
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“You needn’t be alarmed. There’s another 
boat a good deal farther out.” 

A boat was just visible in the distance— 
about a mile out. Beyond it a slight mist 
was gathering up. The Buffer then was also 
cruising? It explained Jim’s desire to sail. 
He wished to see if the Buffer’s daughter 
was on board—possibly to meet her-on the 
neutralizing levels of the dispassionate sea, 
and attract her attention with a display of 
nautical ability. 

“There is nothing new under the sun,” I 
said. 

“Feeling bad, old fellow?” asked Jim. 

“Not at all,” I said, with dignity; “ but 
we ought to turn soon. We have the picnic 
things with us.” 

We had covered about half a mile in a 
very few minutes. Then the wind changed 
westward and blew along the coast. We had 
gone westward with it while Jim was explain- 
ing the theory of tacking to me. The mist 
had enveloped the Buffer’s boat. 

“Well,” said Jim, “if you think we ought 
to turn, just pull that rudder the right way, 
and we'll come round into the wind.” 

“With pleasure,” I said. I “pulled the 


right way without making any impression. I 
then pulled the wrong way, and put an oar 
out tentatively over the stern to assist the 


rudder. The tub persisted in its crab-like 
career, and the waves were amusing them- 
selves. 

Jim was rather pig-headed. He insisted 
that the Gompy Jane should be brought 
round in the proper way. The proper way 
was apparently any way that did not necessi- 
tate rowing. The Gompy Jane showed no 
sign of conforming to Jim’s theories. I 
coaxed her as a sailor coaxes an unruly horse : 
I contorted her rudder until it came off in 
my hand, like a lizard’s tail—the Gompy Jane 
was not to be mobilized. Jagged rocks, 
surrounded by swirling seas, seemed to be 
marching out to meet us; the waves imme- 
diately beneath us were like horses that buck. 

“Oremus,” I said—‘that is, let us use 
the oars.” 

“T'll pull her round,” said Jim, “it’s quite 
easy. You needn’t row.” 

I was glad of that, because I felt as if my 
pipe was not drawing. I sat and timed Jim. 
I was going to allow him a quarter of an hour 
before I spoke. At the end of ten minutes 
a wave smacked us broadside on, and a 
canful of water toppled into the boat. 

“ Drat,” said Jim, resting on his oars. 

“We are,” I remarked, with the calm of 
despair, “about three hundred yards farther 
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down the coast than we were when you 
began to row.” 

“ What?” said Jim. 
tion ?” 

“In the wrong direction,” I repeated, 
solemnly. “I am going to take off my hat 
and my watch.” 

“You can’t swim it,” 
“it’s too far.” 

“T can swim a mile,” I said. 

“Tn calm water,” he said, “not in a slap- 
ping sea like this, with a waveful of liquid 
down your throat every third second.” 

“ Then,” I said, “let us think of what our 
last words are to be. If you are left, Jim, 
and I am taken, you will consider anything | 
say now as Officially my last, and not report 
it if I curse slightly as the water goes bub- 
bling inside me ?” 

Jim regarded the conversation as morbid, 
though he also took off his shoes. The 
tension of our situation was relieved by a 
sudden shrill cry. 

“ What’s that ?” said Jim. 

“A seagull ora musical starfish,” I sug- 
gested. “TI believe those exhaust possibili- 
ties.” 

“ Hel—p,” the cry came again; nearer 
this time. 

“T had forgotten sirens,” I said. 

In another moment the Buffer’s boat tossed 
into sight through the mist, more crabwise 
and undirected than the Gompy Jane. Jim 
forgot his own position in a moment, and, 
seizing the oars, propelled us towards it. I 
could see that it was the friend who was 
appealing for assistance. She sat in the stern, 
hunched up, and trying to preserve her petti- 
coats from the invading sea. At intervals of 
ten seconds she lifted up her voice and 
shrieked for help. The Buffers daughter 
was the only other occupant of the boat. 
She sat forward, with the oars at rest in her 
hands, in rather an exhausted posture, but 
apparently quite unconcerned for her own 
safety, and very scornful of her friend's 
behaviour. “ Hel—p!” shrieked the friend as 
we came alongside and I caught hold of the 
boat. 

Jim stood up in the Gompy Jane very 
politely and took off his hat. 

“Can we be of any assistance to you ?” he 
said, in a generous manner. Generosity is a 
virtue that commends itself to those who 
cannot help themselves, and none is so 
profuse in offering aid to others as the utterly 
incompetent. But the friend was of un- 
suspicious nature. With a logic not to be 
despised, since it brought comfort, she argued 


“In the wrong direc- 


said Jim, testily ; 





A TALE OF A JUDY SHOW. 


that two men in a boat must be two boating 
men—acquainted with boats—at home on 
the seas—purveyors of safety. With pale 
face and many tears she explained her 
predicament. Judy (Jim glanced at the 
Buffer’s daughter, who was haughtily con- 
templating vacancy) was the cause of it 
all (apparently an unrepentant cause). Judy 
had insisted on rowing her out, though she 
knew she ought not to have gone without 
her father. Now Judy couldn’t get back, 
and, oh! would we help them, and if we 
would, should we all be drowned, and 

Jim inter- 
rupted: “ The 
best thing for 
you to do is to 
get into our 
boat, as it’s 
larger. I’m 
afraid we can’t 
pull you back 
just yet, but we 
may be able 
to beach her 
somewhere.” 

The brusque- 
ness of this 
order ins~ired 
the friend with 


confidence. 
“Judy,” she 
said, sharply, 
“do you hear? 
We are to get 


into the other 
boat. Do -be 
quick, Judy.” 

“T suppose 
we must,” said 
Judy, ungra- 
ciously. 

Jim, standing 
up in the bows, 
effected carefully the transit of the tottering 
friend. Then, as he held out his hand 
to the Buffer’s daughter, she sprang lightly 
in, disregarding him. The Buffer’s boat 
reeled off into the mist. 

So there we were—a bashful quartette on 
a most disturbed sea. Jim pulled bow ina 
fit of modesty, and left me to the stroke oar. 
The Buffer’s daughter—without being asked 

grasped the rudder-lines with small firm 
hands, and relapsed into abstractedness. She 
was distractingly pretty and provokingly un- 
concerned. To the tear-stained friend, who 
was stout as well as tear-stained, and seemed 
to combine deafness with fluency, I indi- 


“THE BUFFER’S DAUGHTER AND THE TEAR-STAINED FRIEND.” 


cated the tin for baling purposes, knowing 
that work inspires confidence. 

“And will you really, really take me 
safe to shore?” she asked, in an interval 
of baling, divided between coyness and 
hysterics. 

“Nothing, I assure you,” I said, “ would 
give me greater pleasure, and I think there is 
quite a chance of getting to shore. But 
which precise shore it will be, I cannot 
venture to prophesy.” 

“Oh,” she cried, as another wave car: 
tumbling over the side. “What do you 
mean ?” 

“Wel” I 
spoke _ reassur- 
ingly, “we are 
at present be- 
tween the shores 
of England and 
Wales. If we 
miss both those, 
we still have a 
choice between 
Ireland and 
America,though 
we shall be 
rather hungry 
by the time we 
get to America.” 

“ Oh,” moan- 
ed the friend, 
“I’m hungry 
now. I don't 
want to go to 
America.” 

°R ie. « 
very fair con- 
stitution,” I 
hastened to 
assure her, 
“and you can 
get candy and 
cream-ice. In 
that respect America is better than Ireland, 
which is full of Fenians and potatoes, though 
local government is having most pacific 
results.” 

“Help!” cried the friend, “help!” She 
was unappreciative of my simple efforts, and 
since Jim gave me a poke in the back of a 
diplomatic nature, I desisted. 

Nevertheless, though the sea continued to 
rage, the friend cheered up in the course of 
the next two hours, which was about the time 
we must have spent at that galley-like labour 
of the oars. ‘Then she began to chat hard, 
and I learned many things about the Buffer 
family. The Buffer himself was a barrister 
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from London, who always spent his holidays 
in Devonshire, and the friend had been asked 
to keep Judy company, being a recent school- 
friend. The Buffer’s one idea was to get 
away from everyone and everything. Really, 
he was very nice—though rude— but he hated 
trippers and tripping resorts. ‘This was said 
in an apologetic manner, that I did not 
permit myself to notice. The Buffer’s 
daughter sat like an icicle in the stern. 

(Juite suddenly, as it seemed, the mist 
cleared and the sun came out. It was great 
good fortune that we had headed for the shore 
at this point, for there it lay before us—the 
beach of a small cove, comparatively rockless 
and uncommonly calm. The tide, when it is 
not with you, has an unpleasant habit of being 
against you, and as neither tide nor wind 
seemed to be with us, we took the best part 
of an hour getting within reach. Then the 
Buffer’s daughter, without altering her 
steering, or—so to speak—turning a hair, ran 
us between the rocks into the cove beyond. 
The Gompy /Jane grounded on a stone in 
about a foot of water, and Jim paddled 
ashore with the anchor. The situation was 
still a distressing one, for the cove was about 
five miles from anywhere, and surrounded by 
high cliffs, which by their very nature forbade 
trespassing. A more immediate trouble was 
that dry land still lay sc me fifteen yards off. 

Chivalry and a rapid endeavour to esti- 
mate the friend’s weight vied for a moment 
in my breast, but chivalry prevailed. I 
splashed into the water, and offered to con- 
vey the friend to land. She accepted bash- 
fully, but without 
hesitation, and a 
deep blush  over- 
spread her cheeks. 
If the blush in- 
creased her weight, 
I do not know, but 
half-way to shore 
I was thankful that 
the distance was no 
greater. Jim had 
returned to the 
boat, where the 
Buffer’s daughter 
was making ready 
to wade. 

“May I carry ae: 
you ?” he said. 

“Thank you,” 
she said, coldly; 

“I can manage 
quite well by my- 
self.” 
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“Tt would give me great pleasure,” he 
said, “ and prevent you from getting wet.” 

“Tf you will move out of the way,” she 
answered, quickly, “1 can wade.” 

“T think you are quite wet enough 
already.” Jim had a masterful manner when 
he chose. There was no answer ; and, as I 
landed my burden, I turned to watch them 
coming in. She lay in his arms resignedly, 
like a tamed lynx, with drooping eyes. Her 
yellow hair, wisped and wetted with the 
brine, had come uncoiled, and hung dragging 
over his right shoulder. As for Jim—from 
his rapt expression and methodical gait— 
you would have thought he was just starting 
on a fifty-mile walk in the direction of 
Paradise. She thanked him in a low voice, 
as he set her down ; then stooped hurriedly, 
as if she feared to have been taken in the 
act of gratitude, and became intent on 
squeezing sea-water from the corners of her 
dress. 

“ What shall we do now?” exclaimed the 
friend, to whom dry land had restored a 
natural volubility. “I don’t know, Judy, 
what your father will say, for it must be quite 
late in the afternoon, and how we are to get 
away from here it’s difficult to see. And I’m 
sure that these gentlemen must be very 
hungry after rowing us ashore like that. I’m 
very hungry myself, and I expect you are, 
Judy, though you won’t admit it.” 

“Why not winkles?” I suggested, as Judy 
volunteered no reply. 

“Winkles?” said the friend, dismally. 
“What are they like ?” 
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“| WAS THANKFUL THAT THE DISTANCE WAS NO GREATER.” 
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“Dear me,” I said, “I thought all ladies 
liked winkles. Pin-money is so called, simply 
because ladies used to spend all their money 
on buying pins to extract winkles with.” 

“ How very interesting!” said the friend, 
enthusiastically responsive to this etymo- 
logical information. “JZ think, Judy, that 
we're very lucky. Some people have to eat 
penguins.” 

“And rats and 
blubber,” I put in. 

“Yes, don’t they? Which must be very 
disagreeable. But if we can find winkles, I 
have several pins.” 

“There is also,” I said, “a picnic basket 
in the boat, with chickens and sandwiches 
and kettles, and that sort of thing. We could 
eat those for dessert—after the winkles.” 

The friend rolled her eyes with delight. 
“Don’t you think,” she said—“ don’t you 
think it would perhaps be better to eat those 
first and have the winkles afterwards ?” 

“Which ever you think best,” I said. “I 
am at your service.” 

Jim had been prospecting, and came up 
to say that he could get up the cliff at one 
place. He drew me aside. 

“We must let the Buffer know of their 
whereabouts. We can’t get back by sea. I 
don’t suppose the friend would dare try— 


bustards and_ whale- 


and it’s getting late.” 
“Beastly dangerous cliff to climb,” I said. 
“ Lots of rabbits do it,” said Jim. 
“ Better have lunch first,” I urged, but Jim 


was obstinate. He was of the stuff that 
makes martyrs and mules and Mohawk 
Indians, and occasionally rather good English- 
men. At present he was like a horse from 
the livery stables, that is determined to be 
back within the hour. Off he _ trotted, 
squelching in his boots. 

I set myself to hunt for small pieces of 
wood to boil the kettle with, observing that 
the coasts of England were disgracefully free 
of wreckage. The friend unpacked the 
hamper, gloating, and the Buffer’s daughter 
sat on a -small rock—her hands clenched 
round her knees—and examined her favourite 
vis-a-vis—the horizon. 

The sun shone pleasantly: overhead, -I 
believe, some gulls cackled,-.as_ they see- 
sawed through air, and, without doubt, 
innumerable winkles dozed upon the rocks. 
It was a peaceful scene. 

It was spoilt by Jim falling suddenly with 
a crash from half-way up the cliff. I started 
and dropped the stick, over which I was 
bending ; the friend dropped her sandwich, 
and shrieked aloud; the Buffer’s daughter 
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turned quite pale, gave a little gasp, and 
sped swiftly to the side of the cliff where Jim 
lay. It seemed that the cliff had given way, 
as these slate cliffs will—first the foot-holds, 
then the hand-grips. Jim had not liked to 
call my attention to the fact, for fear of 
alarming the others, and fell silently as the 
last piece of slate crumbled. Since there 
was a split rock resembling the back of an 
iron porcupine two inches to the right of 
where he fell, it was lucky—as I told him, 
when I had recovered breath—that he had 
selected so unencumbered a resting-place. 
Meanwhile the Buffer’s daughter had burst 
into speech. She demanded—without an “ if 
you please”—the large handkerchief of her 
friend, tore it into strips, and after unlacing 
Jim’s boot, began to wind it about his ankle, 
Jim feebly protesting that nothing was the 
matter. 

“It’s sprained,” she said, briefly, as a huge 
swelling came to view. I drew off the 
friend, who was anxious to help, but unable 
to conceal her emotions, and set to build- 
ing an oven, while she communicated to 
me her intentions of becoming an hospital 
nurse. 

“A delightful profession!” I said, con- 
templating my oven with satisfaction and 
setting the kettle upon it. “ There’s nothing 
like an hospital for cheering one up.” 

“No, there isn’t, is there?” she said, 
“except a theatre. But I think I like in- 
fectious children better than people with 
broken legs and splintery backs.” 

“ Quite the Socratic idea,” I said. There 
is no easier way to the heart of the foolish 
than to credit them with their deficiencies. 

The sun shot golden bullets at all things 
that were not entrenched in the shadow of 
the cliffs ; the waves became smaller and 
smaller, and stumbled up against the rocks, 
as though made sleepy with their flow, and 
the silence grew more intense. The friend 
said she thought she could manage a little 
chicken, but would wait until the kettle 
boiled. On our side of the cove was prose ; 
from the side where Jim reclined, scraps of 
poetic conversation floated over, showing 
that the Buffer’s daughter had found tongue. 
Above the slight singing of the kettle and 
the awful loquacity of the friend, some lines 
of Rossetti came distinctly to my ears :— 

Sometimes thou seem’st not as thyself alone, 
But as the meaning of all things that are— 

I shook my head slowly and screwed my 
eye-glass round. “ Really,” I said, “er—‘the 
meaning of all things that are’?” 

“Shall I take them over some sandwiches?” 
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asked the friend, who suffered, as I have 
said, from deafness. 

“One moment, pray,” I said, “something 
—possibly the kettle—will be boiling soon.” 

The friend stopped in her charitable 
errand, and took a sandwich herself. Once 
more some words floated towards me: 

Even such Love is—and is not thy name Love? 

“No, no, it’s Judy,” I murmured. 

“The kettle is boiling,” announced the 
friend. 

I got up and strolled over to the other 
side of the cove. The silence was intense. 


I fixed Jim with my glass. 
“ How are you feeling?” I inquired. 
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“You see,” said Jim, grinning, “ Judy is 
trying a sort of secondary aid to the wounded, 
at the wounded’s request. Fact is, we're 
engaged.” 

There is not much more to tell. We had 
an agreeable tea, though there was an unac- 
countable scarcity of sandwiches. The friend 
was taken into confidence—not by Judy 
but it did not cause her to lose her appetite. 
About six o’clock, when I was about to 
attempt the ascent of the cliff, in great 
trembling lest, if I broke my leg, the friend 
should offer secondary aid—or indeed first 

the Buffer himself, accompanied by a 
crowd of villagers, hailed us from the top. 


** FACT IS, WE'RE ENGAGED.” 


“Like a young top,” said Jim, hilariously. 

“May I congratulate you,” I said, turning 
to the Buffer’s daughter, “‘on the successful 
way in which you have given first aid to the 
wounded ?” 

“ Thanks,” she said ; and then, with a burst 
of laughter which some people might call 
“silvery,” “do you know—I rather like you, 
though you do wear an eye-glass and have 
been teasing Amelia, especially as you are 
Jim’s friend.” 

“ Jim’s friend ?” I said. 

“ Yes,” said the Buffer’s daughter, imper- 
turbably ; “the friend of Jim.” 


He became undeniably affable when he 
found his daughter safe, though he seemed 
inclined to resent an effort made by the 
friend to fall upon his neck. This was 
after we had been drawn up by ropes, the 
friend’s rope parting in two strands. Jim 
was taken home on a stretcher, and next 
day the Buffer came round and bestowed 
a blessing. Behind him came Judy, and 
bestowed other blessings. So I left Jim 
there on the sofa, and helped entertain 
the friend in the garden. We discussed 
the nutritious properties of Devonshire 
cream. 





Walking the Pole. 


By A. H. BROADWELL. 


Photographs specially taken by A. 


+E have heard much about the 
North Pole, and we are going 
to hear a great deal more about 
the South Pole presently; in 
the meantime, however, we 
will introduce you to a memor- 
able voyage on and along a new kind of pole 
altogether. 

The pole under treatment in this case is 
but a very commonplace one at best. We 
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end of the pole; as this, unfortunately, is 
but a rare achievement, the coveted trophy 
generally goes to the competitor who travels 
farthest along the uncertain path. 

Though sad to relate, it is nevertheless 
quite true that none of the many brave men 
who are shown in the pictures that follow 
succeeded in reaching the end of the pole. 
They one and all struggled bravely on, but 
there came a time when every effort proved 


THE COMPETITORS. 


may safely call it a common or garden 
scaffolding pole, strongly braced over a sheet 
of deep water. 

Now, walking the pole has become part 
and parcel of every self-respecting water 
carnival, and, needless to say, is the donne 
bouche of any such entertainment, inasmuch 
as it provides endless metriment at the 
expense of the fantastically-clad competitors. 

The main idea is to reach the far end of 
the vacillating thing, which feat requires a 
deal of pluck and much more balancing- 
power than falls to the lot of ordinary 
mortals. 

Various prizes are offered ; the chief plum, 
however, falls to him who reaches the very 

Vol. xviii.—68 


unavailing, a moment when nothing save 
the instantaneous abolition of the laws of 


gravity could have saved them from an 
ignominious tumble and consequent immer- 
sion. 

The contest under notice took place at the 
splendid open-air baths of the Tunbridge 
Wells Swimming Club, all arrangements 
being made through the kindness of its 
courteous secretary, Mr. W. Tyrell Biggs, 
who helped us to obtain the extraordinary 
pictures of - water polo published in’ last 
month’s issue. 

The group which we reproduce first was 
taken immediately before the contest took 
place. The costumes are numerous, and it 
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will be noticed 
that, according to 
the most ap- 
proved London 
County Council 
methods, Robert 
is strongly in 
evidence, while 
our American 
cousin cuts a 
brave figure, as 
proud of his stars 
and stripes as 
Yankee ever was. 

Our bobby was 
a brave man, and 
tackled the pole 
with that con- 
fidence which we 
usually expect 
from every 
member of the 


fi yrce. 


“Move on, please,” 


THE STRAND 


“RUN IN,” 


Unabashed by the repeated cries of 


he carefully adjusted 


A SLEEP WALKER, 
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RUBERT 


TAKES.THE PLUNGE. 


his helmet, cau- 
tiously made his 
way to the start- 
ing-point amid a 
sudden and 
breathless silence, 
and then, with a 
final look of de- 
fiance at some- 
one tittering near 
by, he bravely 
went forth. As 
will be noticed, 
however, his _self- 
assurance left him 
at an early stage 
of the proceed- 
ings, and, much 
against his will, 
he was “run in” 
soon after by an 
every-day citizen, 
= +» Who may be seen 
in the second 


A COUNTRY LASS. 


picture above, towing him to the 
hank in the best style advocated 
by the Royal Humane Society. 


We now come to a_ couple 
of tumbles much resembling dives. 
It is evident that at the crucial 
moment the two masqueraders 
regained their self-possession for 
a moment, endeavouring to div: 





according to 
rules. Hein the 
night-dress 
tumbled head- 
long, holding a 
candlestick in 
the left hand ; 
she in the sun- 
bonnet endea- 
voured to be 
graceful, but 
wasn’t. 

The Yankee 
caught slipping 
off the pole 
presented a 
gorgeous spec- 
tacle in the full 


WALKING THLE 





HIS DOWNFALL. 


glory of his stars and 
stripes. His hat of 
large dimensions might 
have been intended for 
a life-buoy in cases of 
emergency.. He is los- 
ing his balance in the 
first picture, is half-way 
immersed in the second, 
while in the third he 
very pluckily returns 
to the shore apparently 
none the worse for his 
ducking. 

The next picture de- 
picts what might well 
be called a “double 
event.” Each, unwilling 
to make a start without 
the other, ventured 


POLE. 


THE YANKEE. 
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on this slip- 
pery path 
tandem fashion. 
Alas, however, 
union is not 
always strength, 
for, curious to 
relate, the man 
in front assured 
us that, but for 
the man. at his 
back, he most 
certainly would 
have reached 
the end of the 
pole and, of 
course, . vice 
wersd, How- 
ever that may 


THE RETURN JOURNEY. 


be, they ventured together, and fell to- 
gether, as all good friends should do. 


“A DOUBLE EVENT.” 
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greeted with shouts of laughter not 
unmingled with commiseration. 

The Italian count whose graceful 
departure is shown in the next 
photograph boasted that Ae of all 
would reach the much-coveted goal ; 
there was to be no dilly-dallying 
about As walk; in Italy they did 
these things every day. “ Why, sir, 
I’d walk this pole in my sleep,” 
said he to an _ unsuccessful com- 
rade. He spoke truly—it was only a 
dream ; half-way through his perilous 
journey’ he indulged in a little by- 
play, lost his balance, and like the 
plucky knight he was he made the 
best of a bad business in the manner 
shown. 


XN : — 

AUNT SALLYS HOPELESS CASE. 

If you will take the trouble 
to refer to the group on the 
first page of this article you 
will get a good idea of Aunt 
Sally’s appearance before 
this unfortunate accident 
took place. She was happy 
then in the pride of her 
old-fashioned sun- bonnet, 
but all good things must 
come to an end. ‘The pic 
ture illustrates a crisis in 


poor Sally’s life—a franti: re Eg Fe Ss a 

clutch at the empty air 

above —a tremendous splash — and soon Our last picture shows a general mé/e of our 
afterwards a _ bedraggled re-appearance, good-humoured and much-bedecked crcwd. 


A GENERAL MELEE, 





Hilda 


Wade. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


say so, I am a man of peace: 

I belong to a profession whose 

province is to heal, not to 

destroy. Still, there ave times 

which turn even the most 
peaceful of us perforce into fighters—times 
when those we love, those we are bound to 
protect, stand in danger of their lives ; and 
at moments like that no man can doubt what 
is his plain duty. The Matabele revolt was 
one such moment. In a conflict of race we 
must back our own colour. I do not know 
whether the natives were justified in rising or 
not; most likely, yes; for we had stolen 
their country: but when once they rose, 
when the security of white women depended 
upon repelling them, I felt I had no alter- 
native. For Hilda’s sake, for the sake of 
every woman and child in Salisbury and in 
all Rhodesia, I was bound to bear my part 
in restoring order. 

For the immediate future, it is true, we 
were safe enough in the little town ; but we 
did not know how far the revolt might have 
spread ; we could not tell what had happened 
at Charter, at Bulawayo, at the outlying 
stations. The Matabele, perhaps, had risen 
in force over the whole vast area which was 
once Lo-Bengula’s country ; if so, their first 
object would certainly be to cut us off from 
communication with the main body of 
English settlers at Bulawayo: 

“T trust to you, Hilda,” I said on the day 
after the massacre at Klaas’s, “ to divine for 
us where these savages are next likely to 
attack us.” 

She cooed at the motherless baby, raising 
one bent finger, and then turned to me with 
a white smile. “There you ask too much 
of me,” she answered. “Just think what a 
correct answer would imply! First, a know- 
ledge of these savages’ character: next, a 
knowledge of their mode of fighting. Can’t 
you see that only a person who possessed my 
trick of intuition, and who had also spent 
years in warfare among the Matabele, would 
be really able to answer your question ?” 

“And yet such questions have been 
answered before now by people far less in- 


tuitive than you,” I went on. “ Why, Ive 
read somewhere how, when the war between 
Napoleon the First and the Prussians broke 
out in 1806, Jomini predicted that the 
decisive battle of the campaign would be 
fought near Jena: and near Jena it was 
fought. Are not you better than many 
Jominis ?” 

Hilda tickled the baby’s cheek. “Smile, 
then, baby, smile!” she said, pouncing one 
soft finger on a gathering dimple. “And 
who was your friend Jomini ?” 

“The greatest military critic and tactician 
of his age,” I answered. ‘“ One of Napoleon’s 
generals. I fancy he wrote a book, don’t 
you know—a book on war—‘ Des Grandes 
Opérations Militaires,’ or something of that 
sort.” 

“Well, there you are, then! ‘That’s just 
it! Your Jomini, or Hominy, or whatever 


you call him, not only understood Napoleon’s 
temperament, but understood war and under- 
stood tactics. It was all a question of the lie 
of the land, and strategy, and so forth. If Z 
had been asked, I could never have answered 
a quarter as well as Jomini Piccolomini 


could I, baby? Jomini would have been 
worth a great many me’s. There, there, a 
dear, motherless darling! Why, she crows 
just as if she hadn’t lost all her family !.” 

“ But, Hilda, we must be serious. I count 
upon you to help us in this matter. We are 
still in danger. Even now these Matabele 
may attack and destroy us.” 

She laid the child on her lap and looked 
grave. “I know it, Hubert: but I must 
leave it now to you men. I am no tactician. 
Don’t take me for one of Napoleon’s 
generals.” 

“Suill,” I said, “we have not only tke 
Matabele to reckon with, recollect. There 
is Sebastian as well. And whether you know 
your Matabele or not, you at least know your 
Sebastian.” 

She shuddered: “I know him: yes, I 
know him But this case is so difficult. 
We have Sebastian—complicated by a rabble 
of savages, whose habits and manners I do 
not understand. It is /Aa¢ that makes the 
difficulty.” 
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“COULD 1, BABY?” 


“ But Sebastian himself?” I 
“Take him first in isolation.” 

She paused for a full minute with her chin 
on her hand and her elbow on the table. 
Her brow gathered. “Sebastian?” she re- 
peated. “Sebastian ?—ah, there I might 
guess something. Well, of course, having 
once begun this attempt, and being definitely 
committed, as it were, to a policy of killing 
us, he will go through to the bitter end, no 
matter how many other lives it may cost. 
That is Sebastian’s method.” 

“You don’t think, having once found out 
that I saw and recognised him, he would 
consider the game lost and slink away to the 
coast again ?” 

“Sebastian ? Oh, no: that is the absolute 
antipodes of his type and temperament.” 

“He will never give up because of a 
temporary check, you think ?” 

“No, never. The man has a will of sheer 
steel—it may break, but it will not bend. 
Besides, consider, he is too deeply involved. 
You have seen him: you know: and he 
knows you know. You may bring this 
thing home to him. Then what is his 
plain policy? Why, to egg on the natives 
whose confidence he has somehow gained 
into making a further attack and cutting 
off all Salisbury. If he had succecded in 
getting you and me massacred at Klaas’s, as 
he hoped, he would no doubt have slunk off 
to the coast at once, leaving his black dupes 
to be shot down at leisure by Rhodes’s 
soldiers.” 


urged. 
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“T see: but having failed in that?” 

“Then he is bound to go through with 
it and kill us if he can, even if he has to 
kill all Salisbury with us. That, I feel 
sure, is Sebastian’s plan: whether he can 
get the Matabele to back him up in it or 
not is a diffi cent matter.” 

“ But taking Sebastian himself alone?” 

“Oh, Sebastian himself alone would 
naturally say, ‘Never mind Bulawayo! 

Concentrate round Salisbury, and kill off 

all there first: when that is done, then 

you can move on at your ease and cut 
them to pieces in Charter and Bulawayo.’ 

You see, he would have no interest in the 

movement, himself, once he had fairly got 

rid of us here. The Matabele are only 
the pieces in his game. It is me he 
wants, not Salisbury. He would clear 
out of Rhodesia as soon as he had carried 
his point. But he would have to give 
some reasonable ground to the Matabele 

for his first advice: and it seems a 

reasonable ground to say, ‘Don’t leave 
Salisbury in your rear, so as to put yourselves 
between two fires. Capture the outpost first : 
that down, march on undistracted to the 
principal stronghold.’ ” 

“Who's no tactician?” I murmured, half 
aloud. 

She laughed. “ That’s not tactics, Hubert: 
that’s plain common sense—and knowledge 
of Sebastian. Still, it comes to nothing. The 
question is not, ‘What would Sebastian 
wish ?’ it is, ‘Could Sebastian persuade 
these angry black men to accept his guid- 
ance ?’” 

“ Sebastian!” I cried; “ Sebastian could 
persuade the very devil! I know the man’s 
fiery enthusiasm, his contagious eloquence. 
He thrilled me through, myself, with his 
electric personality, so that it took me six 
years—and your aid—to find him out at last. 
His very abstractness tells. Why, even in 
this war, you may be sure, he will be making 
notes all. the time on the healing of wounds 
in tropical climates, contrasting the African 
with the European constitution.” 

“Oh, yes: of course. Whatever he does, 
he will never forget the interests of science. 
He is true to his lady-love to whomever 
else he plays false. That is his saving 
virtue.” 

“ And he will talk down the Matabele,” I 
went on, “even if he doesn’t know their 
language. But I suspect he does, for, you 
must remember, he was two years in South 
Africa as a young man, on a scientific ex 
pedition, collecting specimens. He can rid 
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like a trooper: and he knows the country. 
His mastcrful ways, his austere face, will cow 
the natives. Then again, he has the air of a 
prophet, and prophets always stir the negro. 
I can imagine with what air he will bid them 
drive out the intrusive white men who have 
usurped their land, and draw them flattering 
pictures of a new Matabele empire about to 
arise under a new chief, too strong for these 
gold-grubbing, diamond-hunting mobs from 
over sea to meddle with.” 

She reflected once more. “Do you 
mean to say anything of our suspicions in 
Salisbury, Hubert?” she asked at last. 

“Tt is useless,” I answered. “The Salis- 
bury folk believe there is a white man at the 
bottom of this trouble already. They will 
try to catch him: that’s all that is necessary. 
If we said it was Sebastian, people would 
only laugh at us. They must understand 
Sebastian as you and I understand him 
before they would think such a move credible. 
As a rule in life, if you know anything 
which other people do not know, better keep 
it to yourself: you will only get laughed at as 
a fool for telling it.” 


“T think so too. That is why I never say 


what I suspect or infer from my knowledge 
of types—except toa few who can understand 


and appreciate. Hubert, if they all arm for 
the defence of the town, you will stop here, 
I suppose, to tend the wounded ?” 

Her lips trembled as she spoke, and she 
gazed at me with a strange wistfulness. 
“No, dearest,” I answered at once, taking 
her face in my hands. “I shall fight with 
the rest. Salisbury has more need to-day of 
fighters than of healers.” 

“TI thought you would,” she answered, 
slowly. “And I think you do right.” Her 
face was set white: she played nervously 
with the baby. “I would not urge you: but 
I am glad you say so. I want you to stop: 
yet I could not love you so much if I did not 
see you ready to play the man at such a 
crisis.” 

“T shall give in my name with the rest,” I 
answered. 

“Hubert, it is hard to spare you—hard to 
send you to such danger. But for one other 
thing I am glad you are going .. . . They 
must take Sebastian alive: they must zof 
kill him.” 

“They will shoot him red-handed if they 
catch him,” I answered confidently. “A 
white man who sides with the blacks in an 
insurrection !” 

“Then you must see that they do not do 
it. They must bring him in alive and try 
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him legally. For me—and therefore for you 
—that is of the first importance.” 

“ Why so, Hilda?” 

“ Hubert, you want to marry me.” I 
nodded vehemently. “ Well, you know I 
can only marry you on one condition—that 
I have succeeded first in clearing my father’s 
memory. Now, the only man living who 
can clear it is Sebastian. If Sebastian were 
to be shot, it could mever be cleared—and 
then, law of Medes and Persians, I could 
never marry you.” 

“But how can you expect Sebastian, ‘of all 
men, to clear it, Hilda?” I cried. “ He is 
ready to kill us both, merely to prevent your 
attempting a revision: is it likely you can 
force him to confess his crime, still less induce 
him to admit it voluntarily ?” 

She put her hands into the hollow of her 
eyes and pressed them hard with a_strange, 
prophetic air she often had about her when 
she gazed into the future. ‘I know my 
man,” she answered, slowly, without un- 
covering her eyes. “I know how-I can do 
it—if the chance ever comes to me, But 
the chance must come first. ‘It is hard»to 
I lost it once at Nathaniel’s. . I ngust 
not lose it again. If Sebastian is’ killed 
skulking here in Rhodesia, my life’s purpose 
will have failed: I shall not ‘have vindicated 
my -father’s. good name,:.and then, we -can 
never.marry.” , 

“So I .understand, Hilda, -my orders are 
these: I am to go out: and-fight for the 
women and children of Salisbury; but I am 
to take care, if possible, that Sebastian shall 
be made prisoner alive, and on no account 
to let him be killed on the open !” 

“T give you no orders, Hubert. I tell 
you how it seems best to me. But if Sebas- 
tian is shot dead—then you understand it 
must be all over between us. I mever can 
marry you until or unless I have cleared my 
father.” 

“Sebastian shall not be shot dead,” I 
cried, with my youthful impetuosity. | “ He 
shall be brought in alive, though all Salisbury 
as one man try its best to lynch him.” 

I went out to report myself as a volunteer 
for service. Within the next few hours the 
whole town had been put in a state of siege, 
and all available men armed to oppose the 
insurgent Matabele. Hasty preparations were 
made for defence. ‘The ox-waggons of settlers 
were drawn up outside in little circles here 
and there, so as to form laagers, which acted 
practically as temporary forts for the pro- 
tection of the outskirts. In one of these I 
was posted. With our company were two 
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American scouts, named Colebrook and 
Doolittle, irregular fighters whose value in 
South African campaigns had already been 
tested in the old Matabele war against 
Lo-Bengula. Colebrook in particular was an 
odd-looking creature—a tall, spare man, 
bodied like a weasel. He was red-haired, 
ferret-eyed, and an excellent scout, but scrap- 
pier and more inarticulate in his manner of 
speech than any human being I had ever 
encountered. His conversation was a series 
of rapid interjections, jerked out at intervals, 
and made comprehensible by a running play 
of gesture and attitude. 

“Well, yes,” he said, when I tried to draw 
him out on the Matabele mode of fighting. 


“1 TRIED TO DRAW HIM OUT.” 


“Not on the open. Never! Grass, if you 
like. Or bushes. The eyes of them! The 
eyes! ... .” He leaned eagerly forward, as 
if looking for something. “See here, Doctor: 
I’m telling you. Spots. Gleaming. Among 
the grass. Long grass. And armed, too. 
A pair of ’em each. One to throw”—he 
raised his hand es if lancing something 

“the other for close fighting. Assegais, you 
know. That’s the name of it. Only the 
eyes. Creeping, creeping, creeping. No 
noise. One raised. Waggons drawn up in 
laager. Oxen outspanned in the middle. 
Trekking all day. Tired out: dog tired. 
Crawl, crawl, crawl! Hands and knees. 
Might be snakes. A wriggle. Men sitting 
about the camp-fire. Smoking. Gleam of 
their eyes! Under the waggons. Nearer, 
nearer, nearer! Then, the throwing ones in 
your midst. Shower of em. Right and left. 
*Halloa! stand by, boys!’ Look up: see 
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‘em swarming, black like ants, over the 
waggons. Inside the laager. Snatch up 
ries! All up! Oxen stampeding, men 
running, blacks sticking ’em like pigs in the 
back with their assegais. Bad job, the whole 
thing. Don't care for it, myself. Very 
tough ‘uns to fight. If they once break 
laager.” 

“Then you should never let them get at 
close quarters,” I suggested, catching the 
general drift of his inarticulate swift pictures. 

“You're a square man, you are, Doctor ! 
There, you touch the spot. Never let ’em 
get at close quarters. Sentries?—creep past 
‘em. Outposts ?—crawl between. Had 
Forbes and Wilson like that. Cut ’em off. 

Per-dition ! But Maxims 
will do it! Maxims! Never 
let ’em yet near. Sweep the 
ground all round. Durned 
hard, though, to know just 
when theyre coming. A 
night: two nights: all clear: 
only waste ammunition. 
Third, they swarm like bees : 
break laager: all over!” 

This was not exactly an 
agreeable picture of what we 
had to expect—the more so 
as our particular laager hap- 


pened to have no Maxims. 
However, we kept a sharp 


look-out for those gleaming 

eyes in the long grass of which 

Colebrook warned us: their 

flashing light was the one 

thing to be seen, at night 

above all, when the _ black 
bodies could crawl unperceived through the 
tall dry herbage. On our first night out we 
had no adventures. We watched by turns 
outside, relieving sentry from time to time, 
while those of us who slept within the laager 
slept on the bare ground with our arms 
beside us. Nobody spoke much. The 
tension was too great. Every moment we 
expected an attack of the enemy. 

Next day news reached us by scouts from 
all the other laagers. None of them had 
been attacked : but in al) there was a deep, 
half-instinctive belief that the Matabele in 
force were drawing step by step closer and 
closer around us. Lo-Bengula’s old impis or 
native regiments. had gathered together once 
more under their own indunas—men trained 
and drilled in all the arts and ruses of savage 
warfare. On their own ground, and among 
their native scrub, those rude strategists are 
formidable. They know the country and how 
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“WE WATCHED BY TURNS,” 


to fight in it. We had nothing to oppose to 
them but a handful of the new Matabeleland 
police, an old regular soldier or two, and a 
raw crowd of volunteers, most of whom, like 
myself, had never before really handled a 
rifle. 

That afternoon, the Major in command 
decided to send out the two American scouts 
to scour the grass and discover, if possible, 
how near our lines the Matabele had 
penetrated. I begged hard to be permitted 
to accompany them. I wanted, if I could, 
to get evidence agiinst Sebastian: or at 
least to learn whether he was still directing 
and assisting the enemy. At first, the scouts 
laughed at my request: but when I told 
them privately that I believed I had a clue 
against the white traitor who had caused the 
revolt, and that I wished to identify him, they 
changed their tone and began to think there 
might be something in it. 

“‘ Experience ?” Colebrook asked, in his 
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brief shorthand of speech, run- 
ning his ferret eyes over me. 

“None,” I answered. “ But 
a noiseless tread, and a capacity 
for crawling through holes in 
hedges which may perhaps be 
useful.” 

He glanced inquiry at Doo- 
little, who was a shorter and 
stouter man, with a knack of 
getting over obstacles by sheer 
forcefulness. 

“Hands and knees!” he 
said, abruptly, in the imperative 
mood, pointing to a clump of 
dry grass with thorny bushes 
ringed about it. 

I went down on my hands 
and knees and threaded my 
way through the long grasses 
and matted boughs as _noise- 
lessly as I could. The two old 
hands watched me. When. I 
emerged several yards off, much 
to their surprise, Colebrook 
turned to Doolittle. “ Might 
answer,” he said, curtly. “ Major 
says, choose your own men. 
Anyhow, if they catch him, 
nobody’s fault but his. Wants 
to go. Will do it.” 

We set out through the long 
grass together, walking erect at 
first, till we had got some 
distance from the laager, and 
then creeping as the Matabele 
creep themselves, without dis- 
placing the grass-flowers, for a mere wave 
on top would have betrayed us at once to 
the quick eyes of those observant savages. 
We crept on for a mile or so. At last Cole- 
brook turned to me, one finger on his lips. 
His ferret eyes gleamed. We-were approach- 
ing a wooded hill, all interspersed with 
boulders. “ Kaffirs here!” he whispered 
low, as if he knew by instinct. How he 
knew, I cannot tell; he seemed almost to 
scent them. 

We stole on further, going more furtively 
than ever now. I could notice by this time 
that there were waggons in front, and could 
hear men speaking in them. I wanted to 
proceed, but Colebrook held up one warning 
hand. “Won't do,” he said, shortly, in a 
low tone. “Only myself. Danger ahead! 
Stop here and wait for me.” 

Doolittle and myself waited. Colebrook 
kept on cautiously, squirming his long body 
in sinuous waves like a lizard’s through the 
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* COLEBROOK HELD UP ONE WARNING HAND.” 


grass, and was soon lost to us. No snake 
could have been lither. We waited, with 
ears attent. One minute, two minutes, many 
minutes passed. We could catch the voices 
of Kaffirs in the bush all round. They were 


speaking freely, but what they said I did not 
know, as I had picked up only a very few 


words of the Matabele language. 

It seemed hours while we waited, still as 
mice in our ambush, and alert. I began to 
think Colebrook must have been lost or 
killed—so long was he gone—and that we 
must return without him. At last—we leaned 
forward—a muffled movement in the grass 
ahead! A slight wave at the base! Then 
it divided below, bit by bit, while the tops 
remained stationary. A weasel-like body 
slank noiselessly through. Finger on lips 
once more, Colebrook glided beside us. 

We turned and crawled back, stifling our 
very pulses. For many minutes none of us 
spoke. But we heard in our rear a loud cry 
and a shaking of assegais: the Kaffirs behind 
us were yelling frightfully. They must have 
suspected something—seen some movement 
in the tufted heads of grass, for they spread 
abroad, shouting. We halted, holding our 
breath. After a time, however, the noise 
died down. ‘They were moving another way. 
We crept on again, stealthily. 

When at last, after many minutes, we found 
ourselves beyond a sheltering belt of brush- 
wood, we ventured to rise and speak. 
“Well?” I asked of Colebrook. “Did you 
discover anything ?” 


He nodded assent. ‘“Couldn’t see him,” 
he said, shortly. “But he’s there right 
enough. White man. Heard ’em talk of 
him.” 

“What did they say?” I asked, eagerly. 

“Said he had a white skin, but his heart 
was a Kaffir’s. Great induna : leader of many 
impis. Prophet, wise weather doctor! Friend 
of old Moselekatse’s. Destroy the white men 
from over the big water: restore the land to 
the Matabele. Kill all in Salisbury : especially 
the white women. Witches: all witches: 
they give charms to the men: cook lions’ 
hearts for them: make them brave with love- 
drinks.” 

“They said that?” I exclaimed, taken 
aback. “ Kill all the white women !” 

“Yes. Kill all. White witches, every 
one. The young ones worst. Word of the 
great induna.” 

“ And you could not see him?” 

“ Crept near waggons : close. Fellow him 
self inside. Heard his voice : spoke English, 
with a little Matabele. Kaffir boy who was 
servant at the mission interpreted.” 

“What sort of voice? Like this?” And 
I imitated Sebastian’s cold, clear-cut tone as 
well as I was able 

“The man! That’s him, Doctor. You've 
got him down to the ground. The very 
voice. Heard him giving orders.” 

That settled the question. I was certain 
of-it now. Sebastian was with the insurgents. 

We made our way back to our laager, flung 
ourselves down, and slept a little on the 
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“HE'S THERE RIGHT ENOUGH.” 


ground before taking our turn in the fatigues 


of the night watch. Our horses were loosely 
tied, ready for any sudden alarm. About 
midnight, we three were sitting with others 
about the fire, talking low to one another, 
All at once Doolittle sprang up, alert and 
eager. “ Look out, boys!” he cried, pointing 
his hands under the waggons. ‘“ What’s 
wriggling in the grass there ?” 

1 looked, and saw nothing. Our sentries 
were posted outside, about a hundred yards 
apart, walking up and down till they met, 
and exchanging “All’s well” aloud at each 
meeting. 

“They should have been stationary !” one 
of our scouts exclaimed, looking out at them. 
“Tt’s easier for the Matabele to see them 
so, when they walk up and down, moving 
against the sky. The Major ought to have 
posted them where it wouldn’t have been so 
simple for a Kaffir to see them and creep in 
between them !” 

“Too late now, boys!” Colebrook burst 
out, with a rare effort of articulateness. “Call 
back the sentries, Major! ‘The blacks have 
broken line! Hold there! They’re in 
upon us!” 

Even as he spoke, I followed his eager 
pointing hand with my eyes, and just 
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descried among the grass two 
gleaming objects, seen under the 
hollow of one of the waggons. 
Two: then two; then two 
again: and behind, whole pairs 
of them. They looked like twin 
stars: but they were eyes: 
black eyes, reflecting the star- 
light and the red glare of the 
camp-fire. They crept on tor- 
tuously in serpentine curves 
through the long, dry grasses. 
I could feel rather than see 
that they were Matabele, crawl- 
ing prone on their bellies, and 
trailing their snake-like way 
between the dark jungle. Quick 
as thought, I raised my rifle 
and blazed away at the fore- 
most. So did several others. 
But the Major shouted, angrily, 
“Who fired? Don’t shoot, 
boys, till you hear the word of 
command! Back, sentries, to 
laager! Not a shot till they’re 
safe inside! You'll hit your 
own people !” 

Almost before he said it, the 
sentries darted back. The Mate- 
bele crouching on hands and 
knees in the long grass had passed through 
them, unseen. A wild moment followed. I 
can hardly describe it, the whole thing was 
so new to me, and took place so quickly. 
Hordes of black human ants seemed to surge 
up all at once over and under the waggons. 
Assegais whizzed through the air or gleamed 
brandished around one. Our men fell back 
to the centre of the laager and formed them- 
selves hastily under the Major’s orders. 
Then a pause: a deadly fire. Once, twice, 
thrice we volleyed. The Matabele fell by 
dozens—but they came on by hundreds. As 
fast as we fired and mowed down one swarm, 
fresh swarms seemed to spring from the earth 
and stream over the waggons. Others 
appeared to grow up almost beneath our feet 
as they wormed their way on their faces along 
the ground between the wheels, squirmed 
into the circle, and then rose suddenly erect 
and naked, in front of us. Meanwhile, they 
yelled and shouted, clashing their spears 
and shields: the oxen bellowed: the rifles 
volleyed. It was a pandemonium of sound 
in an orgy of gloom. Darkness, lurid flame, 
blood, wounds, death, horror. 

Yet in the midst of all this hubbub I 
could not help admiring the cool military 
calm and self-control of our Major. His 
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voice rose clear above the confused tumult. 
“ Steady, boys, steady! Don’t fire at random. 


Pick each your likeliest man, and aim at him 


“A WILD MOMENT FOLLOWE p.” 


easy ! 
ammu- 


That’s 
and 


right : 
don’t 


easy 
waste 


deliberately. 
Shoot at leisure, 
nition !” 

He stood as if he were on parade, in the 
midst of this palpitating turmoil of savages. 
Some of us, encouraged by his example, 
mounted the and shot from the 
tops at our approaching assailants. 

How long the hurly-burly went on I can- 
not say. We fired, fired, fired, and Kaffirs 
fell like sheep: yet more Kaffirs rose fresh 
from the long grass to replace them. They 
swarmed with greater ease now over the 
covered waggons, across the mangled and 
writhing bodies of their fellows : for the dead 
outside made ah inclined plane for the living 
to mount by. But the enemy were getting 
less numerous, I thought, and less anxious 
to fight. The steady fire told on them. 


vaggons, 
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By-and-by, with a little halt, for the first 
time they wavered. All our men now 
mounted the waggons, and began to fire on 


, 


them in regular volleys as they came up. 
The evil effects of the surprise were gone by 
this time : we were acting with coolness and 
obeying orders. But several of our people 
dropped close beside me, pierced through 
with assegais. 

All at once, as if a panic had burst over 
them, the Matabele with one mind stopped 
dead short in their advance and ceased 
fighting. Till that moment, no number o. 
deaths seemed to make any difference to 
them. Men fell, disabled: others sprang up 
from the ground by magic. But now, of a 
sudden, their courage flagged—they faltered, 
gave way, broke, and shambled in a body. 
At last, as one man, they turned and fled. 
Many of them leapt up with a loud cry from 
the long grass where they were skulking, 
flung away their big shields with the white 
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thongs interlaced, and ran for dear life, black 
crouching figures, through the dense, dry 
jungle. They held their assegais still, but 
did not dare to use them. It was a flight, 
pell-mell — and the devil take the hind- 
most. 

Not until then had I leisure to “ink and 
to realize my position. This was the first 
and only time I had ever seen a battle. I 
am a bit of coward, I believe —like most 
other men—though I have courage enough 
to confess it: and I expected to find myself 
terribly afraid when it came to fighting. In- 
stead of that, to my immense surprise, once 
the Matabele had swarmed over the laager 
and were upon us in their thousands, I had 
no time to be frightened. The absolute 
necessity for keeping cool, for loading and 
reloading, for aiming and firing, for beat- 
ing them off at close quarters—all this so 
occupied one’s mind, and still more one’s 
hands, that-one couldn’t find room for any 
personal terrors. ‘“ ‘They are breaking over 
there!” ‘ They will overpower us yonder !” 
“ They are faltering now!” Those thoughts 
were sO uppermost in one’s head, and one’s 
arms were so alert, that only after the €nemy 
gave way and began to run at full pelt could 
a man find breathing-space to think of his 
own safety. Then the thought occurred to 


me, “I have been through my first fight, 
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and come out of it alive: after all, I was a 
deal less afraid than I expected !” 

That took but a second, however. Next 
instant, awaking to the altered circumstances, 
we were after them at full speed, accompany- 
ing them on their way back to their kraals in 
the uplands with a running fire as a farewell 
attention. 

As we broke laager in pursuit of them, by 
the uncertain starlight we saw a sight which 
made us boil with indignation. A mounted 
man turned and fled before them. He 
seemed their leader, unseen till then. He 
was dressed like a European—tall, thin, un- 
bending, in a greyish white suit: he rode a 
good horse, and sat it well: his air was com- 
manding, even as he turned and fled in the 
general rout from that lost battle. 

I seized Colebrook’s arm, almost speechless 
with anger. “The white man!” I cried. 
“The traitor !” 

He did not answer a word, but with a set 
face of white rage loosed his horse from where 
it was tethered among the waggons. At the 
same moment I loosed mine. So did Doo- 
little. Quick as thought, but silently, we led 
them out all three where the laager was 
broken. I clutched my mare’s mane, and 
sprang to the stirrup to pursue our enemy. 
My sorrel bounded off like a bird. The 
fugitive had a good two minutes’ start of us ; 
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but our horses were fresh, while his had 
probably been ridden all day. I patted my 
pony’s neck: she responded with a ringing 
neigh of joy. We tore after the outlaw, all 
three of us abreast. I felt a sort of fierce 
delight in the reaction after the fighting. Our 
ponies galloped wildly over the plain: we 
burst out into the night, never heeding the 
Matabele whom we passed on the open in 
panic-stricken retreat: I noticed that many 
of them in their terror had even flung away 
their shields and their assegais. 

It was a mad chase across the dark veldt— 
we three, neck to neck, against that one 
desperate runaway. We rode all we knew. 
I dug my heels into my sorrel’s flanks, and 
she responded bravely. The tables were 
turned now on our traitor since the afternoon 
of the massacre. fe was the pursued and 
we were the pursuers. We felt we must 
run him down and punish him for his 
treachery. 

At a breakneck pace we stumbled over 
low bushes: we grazed big boulders: we 
rolled down the sides of steep ravines: but 
we kept him in sight all the time, dim and 
black against the starry sky: slowly, slowly 
yes, yes !—we gained upon him. My pony 
led now. The mysterious white man rode 
and rode—head bent, neck forward——but 
never looked behind him. Bit by bit we 
lessened the distance between us. As we 
drew near him at last, Doolittle called out to 
me in a warning voice, “Take care, Doctor! 
Have your revolvers ready! He’s driven to 
bay now! As we approach he'll fire at us!” 

Then it came home to me in a flash. I 
felt the truth of it. “ He dare not fire!” I 
cried. “He dare not turn towards us. He 
cannot show his face! If he did we might 
recognise him !” 

On we rode, still gaining. “Now, now,” 
I cried, “ we shall catch him!” 

Even as I leaned forward to seize his rein, 
the fugitive, without checking his horse, 
without turning his head, drew his revolver 
from his belt, and, raising his hand, fired 
behind him at random. He fired towards 
us, on the chance. The bullet whizzed past 
my ear, not hitting anyone. We scattered, 
right and left, still galloping free and strong. 
We did not return his fire, as I had told 
the others of my desire to take him alive. 
We might have shot his horse; but the 
risk of hitting the rider, coupled with 
the confidence’ we felt of eventually hunting 
him to earth, restrained us. It was the great 
mistake we made. 

He had gained a little by his shots, but we 
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soon caught it up. Once more I said, “We 
are on him!” 

A minute later, we were pulled up short 
before an impenetrable thicket of prickly 
shrubs, through which I saw at once it would 
have been quite impossible to urge our 
staggering horses. 

‘The other man, of course, reached it before 
us, with his mare’s last breath. He must have 


been making for it, indeed, of set purpose ; 
for the second he arrived at the edge of the 
thicket he slipped off his tired pony, and 
seemed to dive into the bush as a swimmer 
dives off a rock into the water. 

“We have him now!” I cried, in a voice 
And Colebrook echoed, “ We 


of triumph. 
have him !” 

We sprang down quickly. “Take him 
alive, if you can !” I exclaimed, remembering 
Hilda’s advice. ‘Let us find out who he is, 
and have him properly tried and hanged at 
Bulawayo! Don’t give him a soldier’s 
death! All he deserves is a murderer’s !” 

“You stop here,” Colebrook said, briefly, 
flinging his bridle to Doolittle to hold. 
“Doctor and I follow him. Thick bush. 
Knows the ways of it. Revolvers ready!” 

I handed my sorrel to Doolittle. He 
stopped behind, holding the three foam- 
bespattered and panting horses, while Cole- 
brook and I dived after our fugitive into the 
matted bushes. 

The thicket, as I have said, was impene- 
trable above ; but it was burrowed at its base 
by over-ground runs of some wild. animal— 
not, I think, a very large one; they were 
just like the runs which rabbits make among 
gorse and heather, only on a bigger scale— 
bigger even than a fox’s or badger’s. By 
crouching and bending our backs, we could 
crawl through them with difficulty into the 
scrubby tangle. It was hard work creeping. 
The runs divided soon. Colebrook felt with 
his hands on the ground: “I can make out 
the spoor!” he muttered, after a minute. 
“He has gone on this way !” 

We tracked him a little distance in, crawling 
at times, and rising now and again where the 
runs opened out on to the air for a moment. 
The spoor was doubtful, and the tunnels 
tortuous. I felt the ground from time to time, 
but could not be sure of the tracks with 
my fingers: I was not a trained scout like 
Colebrook or Doolittle. We wriggled deeper 
into the tangle. Something stirred once or 
twice. It was not far from me. I was un- 
certain whether it was 4im—Sebastian—or a 
Kaffir earth-hog, the animal which seemed 
likeliest to have made the burrows. 
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Was he going to elude us even now? 
Would he turn upon us with a knife? _ If so, 
could we hold him ? 

At last, when we. had pushed our way 
some distance in, we heard a wild cry from 
outside. It was Doolittle’s voice. “Quick ! 
quick! Out again! The man will escape ! 
He has come back on his tracks and 
rounded !” 

I saw our mistake at once. We had left 
our companion out there alone, rendered 
helpless by the care of all three horses. 

Colebrook said never a word. He was a 
man of action. He turned with instinctive 
haste, and followed our own spoor back 
again with his hands and knees to the open- 
ing in the thicket by which we had first 
entered. 

Before we could reach it, however, two 
shots rang out clear in the direction-where 
we had left poor Doolittle and the horses. 
Then a sharp cry broke the stillness—the 
cry of a wounded man. We redoubled our 
pace. We knew we were outwitted. 

When we reached the open we saw 
at once by the uncertain light what had 
happened. The fugitive was riding away on 
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a black lump, among the black bushes about 
him. 

We looked around for him and found him. 
He was severely, I may even say dangerously, 
wounded. The bullet had lodged in his right 
side. We had tocatch our two horses, and 
ride them back with our wounded man, lead- 
ing the fugitive’s mare in tow, all blown and 
breathless. I stuck to the fugitive’s mare : 
it was the one clue we had now against him. 
But Sebastian, if it was Sebastian, had ridden 
off scot-free. I understood his game at a 
glance. He had got the better of us once 
more. He would make for the coast by the 
nearest road, give himself out as a settler 
escaped from the massacre, and catch the 
next ship for England or the Cape, now this 
coup had failed him. 

Doolittle had not seen the traitor’s face. 
The man rose from the bush, he said, shot 
him, seized the pony, and rode off in a 
second with ruthless haste. He was tall 
and thin, but erect — that was all the 
wounded scout could tell us about his 
assailant. And /¢hat was not enough to 
identify Sebastian. 


All danger was over. We rode back to 














‘ THE FUGITIVE WAS RIDING AWAY.” 


Riding for dear life, 
not back the way we came from Salisbury, 
but sideways across the veldt towards Chimoio 


my own little sorrel. 


and the Portuguese seaports. The other 
two horses, riderless and terrified, were 
scampering with loose heels over the dark 
plain. Doolittle was not to be seen: he lay, 


Salisbury. The first words Hilda said when 
she saw me were, “ Well, he has got away 
from you |” 

“Ves: how did you know ?” 

“T read it in your step. But I guessed as 
much before. He is so very keen: and you 
started too confident.” 





Mrs. Delany's Flower-Work. 


truly wonderful work was 

Mary Delany, well known 

from her “ Autobiography and 

Correspondence,” which was 

edited by Lady Llanover, and 

published in six volumes in 1861 and 1862. 

The early life of this interesting lady was 

somewhat romantic. She was born at 

Coulston, in Wiltshire, and was the daughter 

of Bernard Granville, younger brother of 

George Granville, Lord Lansdowne. Her 

father’s. sister Ann (afterwards Lady Stanley), 
being Maid of Honour 
to Queen Mary, Mary ‘ 
Granville was sent at 
an early age to live 
with her aunt, in ex- 
pectation of a place 
in the Queen’s house- 
hold ; but the Queen 
dying soon after, and 
the Granvilles. being 
Tories, they lost the 
Court favour, . and 
Mary went to stay 
with her uncle, Lord 
Lansdowne, at Long- 
leat, the family seat. 


Here she stayed for 
some time, and her 
beauty, wit, and good 


breeding attracted 
much attention; 
among her admirers 
was a young gentle- 
man named Twyford, 
who succeeded in 
gaining her affections. 
But in this case, as in 
so many others, the re 
course of true love did 

not run smooth, for one day, when they were 
all at dinner, an old gentleman was brought in 
wet and dripping, having travelled on horse- 
back on an exceedingly rainy day, and was 
announced as Mr. Alexander Pendarves, of 
Roscrow, Cornwall. 

Her uncle was, she says in her letters, 
“exceedingly pleased at his arrival, and 
begged him to join them at once. I expected 
to have seen somebody with the appearance 
of a gentleman,” says Mrs. Delany, writing at 
the time, “when the poor old dripping, 
almost drowned, Gromio was brought into 
the room, like Hob out of the well: his wig, 
his coat, his dirty boots, his large, unwieldy 
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Prom the Original Picture painted by Opie Sor George Lil. and now 
lampton Court. 


person, and his crimson countenance were 
all subjects of great mirth to me.” 

Thus she writes of the man who was 
destined to become her future husband, for 
though nearly sixty, this Gromio, as she calls 
him, was rich, and falling in love with her at 
sight, he prevailed upon her uncle to further 
his cause, and he, nothing loth, being eager 
to strengthen his political interest in that part 
of Cornwall, of which Pendarves owned the 
greater part, promised to do so. With this 
object, he pleaded the old gentleman’s cause 
with all the eloquence he could command, 
but, his niece remain- 
ing obdurate, he 
threatened to have her 
young lover, Twyford, 
dragged through a 
horse-pond, should he 
venture . to -appear. 
Yielding’ at -last to 
these forcible argu- 
ments, she consented, 
and, much against her 
inclination,. was mar- 
ried to Pendarves in 
February, 1718. Her 
young lover died 
shortly after of an ill- 
ness believed to have 
been brought on by his 
hopeless attachment. 

After six years of 
unhappy married life 
her ancient partner 
died, leaving her with 
nothing but her join- 
ture, for she had un- 
fortunately dissuaded 
him on the day before 
his death from signing 
his will. 

It was during this interval of widowhood 
and before her second marriage, which took 
place in 1743, that she made the acquaintance 
of her lifelong friend, the Duchess of Port- 
land, as well as a number of prominent 
literary ladies of the time. The Duchess 
took her under her especial care, and she was 
frequently at Bulstrode, the Duke’s seat in 
Buckinghamshire. . Here it was that the 
greater part of the “ Flower Mosaic Work” 
was accomplished ; for her second husband, 
Patrick Delany, dying only five. years after 
their marriage, the Duchess insisted upon 
her taking up her abode with her altogether. 
She, therefore, passed the summers at Bul- 
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strode and the winters in her own house in 
London, in St. James’s Place, where she was 
the centre of attraction among a group of 
famous literary people of the time, among 
whom was Horace Walpole, who spent much 
of his leisure at her house, Miss Burney 
(Madame d’Arblay), who lived with her 
during the latter part of her life, Mrs. Mon- 
tague, Mrs. Chapone, Dr. Burney, Mrs. 
Carter, etc. 

With the Royal Family she was an especial 
favourite, George III. always speaking of her 
as “his dearest Mrs. Delany,” and after the 
death of her dear friend and benefactor, the 
Duchess of Portland, which took place in 
1785, he settled upon her a pension of 
£300 a year, and gave her a house at 
Windsor for life, where she was frequently 
visited by all the members of the Royal 
Family, from the King and Queen down to 
the little Princess Amelia, who always called 
her “dear Lany.” 

The “ Flower-Work,” of which a few speci- 
mens are here reproduced, was not begun till 
she was in the seventy-fourth year of her age, 
when, her eyesight beginning to fail her, and 
feeling herself likely to be cut off from the 
elegant pursuits of life, painting and drawing, 
fine needlework, etc., in which she was 


remarkably proficient, she cast about for some 
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DELANY’S FLOWER-WORK. 


SNOWDROP. 


other occupation which would give employ- 
ment to her ever-busy fingers, and at the 
same time occupy her mind. ‘The result was 
this remarkable work from which this selec- 
tion has been made, which was admitted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds and all the best 
judges of the art of drawing and painting to 
be unrivalled in perfection of outline, delicacy 
of cutting, accuracy of shading and perspec- 
tive, and harmony and brilliancy of colour; 
while, at the same time, they were the 
admiration of such botanists as Sir Joseph 
Banks, Dr. Solander, etc. Indeed, Sir 
Joseph Banks used to say of them that they 
were the only imitations of Nature that he had 
ever seen from which he could venture to 
describe botanically any plant without the 
least fear of committing an error. 

What first suggested the idea to Mrs. 
Delany, and encouraged her to proceed with 
the work, was a mistake which her friend the 
Duchess of Portland made one day in taking 
an imitation geranium, which she had just 
cut out from paper, for the real one. It 
is thus recorded: “Having a piece of 
Chinese paper on the table of bright 
scarlet, a geranium caught her eye of a 
similar colour and, taking her scissors, she 
amused herself by cutting out each flower 
by her eye, in the paper resembling its 
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hue; she laid the paper petals on a black 
ground, and was so pleased with the effect 
that she proceeded to cut out the calyx, 
stalks, and leaves in shades of green and 
pasted them down. 
After she had completed 
a sprig of geranium in 
this way, the Duchess 
of Portland came in 
and exclaimed, ‘ What 
are you doing with the 
geranium ?’ having 
taken the paper imita- 
tion for the flower. 
Mrs. Delany answered 
that, if the Duchess 
really thought it so like 
the original, a new 
work was begun from 
that moment; and the 
work was degun at the 
age of seventy-four and 
ended at the age of 
eighty-five; such a work 
as no other person 
before or since has ever 


been able to rival or 


even approach.” 
It was long after the suggestion that the 


aged and indefatigable worker brought her 
work into any system, and in the first year 
she finished only two flowers, but in the 
second she accomplished sixteen, and in the 
third 160, and after that many more. 

The flowers were all from Nature, fresh 
gathered or still growing plants, and her col 
lection consists of whatever is most choice 
and rare, in flowers, plants, and weeds. Her 
plan was to place the plant or flower before 
her, and at the back of it, but not to touch 
it, she put a sheet of black paper doubled in 
the form of a folding screen, which, forming 
a dark background, threw out distinctly the 
outlines of the leaves and flowers, and made 
the lights and shadows more distinct. She 
did not draw the plants, but, 4y er eve, cut 
out each flower, or rather each petal, as 
they appeared ; the lights and shades and 
tints were afterwards all likewise cut out and 
laid on, being pasted one over the other 
the stamina, style, and leaves were separately 
done in the same manner, in various coloured 
papers, which she used to procure from 
captains of vessels coming from China, and 
from paper-stainers, from whom she used to 
buy pieces of paper in which the colours had 
run and produced extraordinary and unusual 
tints. In this manner she procured her 
material, and was enabled to produce the 
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utmost brilliancy where it was required with 

the greatest harmony of colouring from the 

various semi-tones of tint laid on. 

But the part of the work in which she 
appears ever to remain 
unrivalled is the way in 
which, by the eye 
alone, she directed the 
scissors, to cut out the 
innumerable parts 
necessary to complete 
the outline, shadowing, 
and detail of every leaf, 
flower, and stem, with 
such exactness that they 
all hung together, and 
fitted each other, as if 
they had been produced 
instantaneously by the 
stroke of a magic wand, 
and yet without a fault 
in perspective, or in 
the most difficult fore- 
shortening. To look at 
them it is difficult to 
imagine that the work 
is not done in relief, so 
strongly do the subjects 

appear to stand out from the paper. ‘They 

are, however, done absolutely on the flat, as 
much so as if they were painted on the 
paper. 

Her plan was to finish a thousand, but the 
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progress of the work was stopped when she 
was within only twenty of that number. 
In 1782 she was compelled to abandon 
the work, her eyes being no longer able 


to direct her scissors in imitating accu- 
rately the exquisite and minute tracery of 
Nature. 

Each flower is marked on the back of its 
mount with the spot from whence she took 
or received her model, with the date, and on 
not a few are interesting notes, of which the 
following are a few examples :— 

“Finished Thursday, Sept. 7th, 1781. 
The day after I had the honour of paying 
my duty at the Queen’s Lodge, at Windsor.” 
“ Bulstrode, Sept. 25th, 1780. Lord Mans- 
field came.” ‘ Bulstrode, Aug. 7th, 1778. 
Finished the day after the King and Queen 
were at Bulstrode.” ‘The flower given me 
by Lord Harcourt,” etc. On the front in 
either corner are the name of the flower and 
the monogram of the artist in coloured 
letters ; but the last year, when she found 
her eyes becoming weaker and weaker, and 
threatening to fail her before her work was 
accomplished, she cut out her initials in white, 
for she says, “I fancied myself nearly work- 
ing in my winding-sheet.” 

One of the last flowers that she did was 
the Portlandia grandiflora, a West Indian 
flower, so called, according to a note in Mrs. 
Delany’s own hand, after Her Grace of 
Portland, “a great lover of botany and well 
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acquainted with all English plants.” This 
flower is dated at the back by herself, “‘ Bul- 
strode, 9th Aug., 1782. Kew,” from whence 
the original specimen had been sent to her 
by command of the King and Queen, who 
always desired that any curious or beautiful 
plant in the Royal Gardens should be trans- 
mitted to Mrs. Delany when in blossom, and 
there are numbers of flowers executed by 
Mrs. Delany marked “ Kew.” 

Nothing seems to have been too minute or 
intricate for these busy clever fingers, and 
every little detail of each plant is faithfully 
imitated, even to the down of the thistle and 
the tiny hairs on the stem of different plants. 
She even dared to attempt to imitate, and 
with remarkable success, the delicate fronds 
of the asparagus, which was a masterpiece, 
and forms one of the half-dozen or so speci- 
mens which Queen Charlotte selected for 
herself from the collection, the spaces from 
which she drew them still remaining vacant 
in the volumes, with the words in Mrs. 
Delany’s own hand written across the page, 
** Selected by Queen Charlotte.” 

The work is contained in ten folio volumes, 
and is now in the national collection at the 
British Museum, to which institution it was 
bequeathed by Lady Llanover in 1897. 
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of the canoeist to run the “shoot” without being 
upset. The photographer was standing at the 
bottom of one of the piers of the dam. 


This is a photo. of a small keg carved with an 
ordinary pocket-knife out of a solid piece of wood, 
by a French prisoner in Quebec. On one side appear 
the words : ‘* Fill it and you will see what it holds.” 
When filled it is found’ to hold exactly one quart. 
How the ingenious prisoner managed to measure the 
capacity of his keg so accurately it is difficult to con- 
jecture. We are indebted for the photo. to Mr. 
FE. A. Beatty, of Paignton. 


SHOOTING A CHUTE. 
This striking photograph was taken by Mr. J. 

Pitblado, of Winnipeg, during a canoe trip last 

summer. On the Manitou River, in one of the 

lunbering districts of Western Ontario, a number of 

dams have been built, and a ‘‘ shoot” made in each 

for running logs down. The photograph represents 

Mr. J. B. McLaren, Q.C., of Winnipeg, and his wife 

in the act of running one of these ‘‘ shoots” in a ==? 

canoe. The current is very rapid, and it is remark- NICE FOR AUNT SALLY! 

able that the photograph was taken at exactly the When swarming, bees alight on ‘‘all sorts and 

proper moment. It required great skill on the part conditions” of places, but probably few are more 
curious than the one. depicted in 
the photo. On the lawn in the 
garden of one of the principal 
bee - keepers of Worcestershire 
stood an old Aunt Sally, which 
had been placed there for the 
amusement of the children; 
and when the bees swarmed, 
they thought the short _petti- 
coats of her ladyship would 
prove an admirable resting- 
place. The sight was such a 
novel one when they had settled 
down, that the owner, before 
hiving the bees, brought his 
camera upon the scene, and the 
phote. here depicted is a repro- 
duction of the original. The 
photo. is sent us by Mr. J. 
H. Davenport, of 3, Dagmar 
Road, S. EF. 


* Copyright, 1899, by George Newnes, Limited, 
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five small apple trees in this way. For 
a long time they showed no sign of life. 
Then ene began to bud, and of all those 
planted, this is the only one that could be 
nursed to a hardy life. The tree has not 
grown more than 2ft. in height since it was 
replanted. It now has a trunk about 12in. 
in diameter and about 4ft. high. The roots, 
now limbs, instead of growing vertically, 
grow horizontally, in long, slender arms, of 
which there are about twenty, so as to form 
excellent protection from the rain for one 
who may be seated underneath the tree. 
The branches form a flat, circular tree top 
about 6oft:.in diameter. The tree has 
borne fruit for about twenty years. This 
photograph of the tree was taken while its 
fruit was ripening upon it by Mr. J. C. 
Muisse, of the Milwaukee Sestine/, Wis. 


SELF-SUPPORTED. 

We are indebted to Mr. T. A. Cantle, of Shive- 
hampton, for the above photograph, which shows 
a new method of a party of people resting them- 
selves. As will be seen, each knee supports a 
sitter. As Mr. Cantle sagely remarks: ‘‘ This 
should be a big boon tw a large family, who by 
its use could profit by selling their chairs.” 

ROOT UPWARDS. 

To the right, half-way down a steep road known as 
Undertaker Hill, west of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
winds a rocky road at the base of a high bluff, over- 
grown with trees and greensward, and at the end of 
the road, near an ancient stone distillery, is an apple 
tree that apparently reverses the order of Nature, 
inasmuch as it bears fruit and leaves upon its roots. 
About thirty years ago this-tree, when but 2ft. in 
height, was uprooted, and its branches planted where 
the roots had been. It still grows to bear fruit, and is 
to-day a curiosity that has puzzled horticulturists. 
This singular experiment in horticuliure was prompted 
by a legend of a beautiful maiden, who, charged with 
a heinous crime and sentenced to death, uprooted 
a linden tree, planted its top where the roots had 
been, and made the prophecy that it would grow 
for ever as a monument to her innocence and to the 
cupidity of her persecutors. The tree grew, as she 
had predicted. The legend was told in Germany. 
It was heard by John Meiners, who subsequently 
emigrated to America and built the old stone dis- 
tillery near Milwaukee. This man replanted twenty- 











ROPE v. IRON. 

According to the 
proverb, the constant 
dropping of water will 
wear away a stone. 
Here is something 
even more remarkable 
of the same kind—a 
photo. which repre- 
sents the indentations 
made by the constant 
rubbing of the tow- 
ropes on an iron bar 
Sin. square, which 
protects the stonework 
of one of the bridges 
on the Grand Junction 
Canal. We have to 
thank Mr. A. M. Mac- 
killigan, of Berkhamp- 
stead, for this curiosity. 
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example of the ‘ Batouri Ju-Ju’ 
(7.e., white man’s witchcraft). 
The crater made by the explo 
sion can be seen in the photo.” 


A WIRE NEST. 

Mr. George Taylor, of Merino 
Downs, Roma, had a pet magpie, 
which frequented the head station 
for years, but always left at the 
pairing season, after which it 
returned. Curiosity prompted the 
Taylor family to see where, the 
bird went to, and found it hada 
nest in a high gum tree. Dr. 
Sheaffe, of Roma, wanted a 
young magpie, and a boy was 


‘THE PACE THAT KILLS!” 

Mr. A. Emery, the Hon. Sec. of the Manchester 
City Bicycle Club, sends us this amusing photo. 
** A photograph,” he explains, ‘‘ of a few members 
of the above club on their novel pacing machine.” 





THE AMAZING FREAK OF AN EXPLOSION. 

From Lieutenant R. Lyle McClintock, Curragh 
Camp, we have received this most interesting photo. 
and letter: ‘I inclose a contribution for your 
‘Curiosity’ page--the freak of an explosion. Early 
in 1899—being at that time serving with the West 
Africa Frontier Force at Lokoja, on the middle Niger 
—I was told to blow up a large dead tree which stood 
on the river bank at a landing-place, obstructing 
traffic. I estimated about 8lb. gun-cotton as the 
charge, but having a lot of damaged stuff to get rid 
of, I put about 2olb. in a hole under the roots, 
tamped it heavily, and lit the fuse. All the camp 
came down to see the fun, and when, after the dense 
dust cloud caused by the explosion had cleared away, 
the tree was still apparently unmoved, they jeered not 
a little. However, on examination it proved that the 
heavy charge had blown the tree vertically into the 
air, where it had turned end for end and come down 
point first into the ground. It now stood immovably 
planted only 4ft. 8in. from its original position, quite 
vertically, roots in air. So complete was the 
illusion that the skipper of a Niger stern-wheeler 
actually moored his boat to it as usual a week after 
without noticing the inversion. On account of the 
moral effect on the natives, it is now preserved as an 














From a Photo. by A. Lomer & Co., Briabane. 


sent up the tree for a young bird, 
which he secured, and on his 
return to terra-firma informed his 
spectators that the bird’s nest was 
built of wire. His assertion 
naturally provoked a great deal 
of ridicule, when the boy, to 
prove his assertion, again went up 
the tree and cut the nest down. 
Upon examination it was found 
the old bird had collected bits of 
wire of all shapes and sizes, and 
formed the foundation of a nest, 
on top of which it had laid a 
piece of half-inch wire netting as 
a mattress, and then built its 
straw bed for the young ones. 
Photo. sent by Mr. R. W. Thur- 
low, of Brisbane, 
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his bunk by the rope ladder arranged at 
the end of the hammocks. This hammock 
was so arranged that in rainy weather 
there waS an immense covering put over 
the top, made of three or four rubber 
ponchos, and, as a result, all kept dry. 
The photograph was taken by Mr. A. B. 
Collier, late Captain and Adjutant, 2nd 
Ohiv Volunteer Infantry. 


BROUGHT UP ON THE BOTTLE, 

The accompanying photograph, which 
we have received from Mr. G. L. 
Sullivan, West Medford, Massachusetts, 
is that of a water- melon raised on 
the Boston Common Fruit Ranch 
in Colorado, at the town of Manza- 
nola. This melon was “‘ brought up on 
a bottle,” which also appears in the 
picture. When it was the size of a small 
cucumber all the other branches of the 
vine on which it grew were cut off and 
every other melon on that particular 
branch was taken off. A slit was made 
in the stem of the melon, and through 
this a narrow lamp-wick was run, the 
other end of which was placed in a bottle 
of water and sugar. The melon drank 
up the sweetened water again and again, 


COOL CAMPING. 

The 2nd Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
which was organized and mustered into 
the services of the U.S. Army, April 
25th, 1898, for service in the Spanish- 
American War, was encamped at 
Chickamauga Park, Georgia, from the 
Ist of May until the Ist of September, 
and while there the members of Com- 
pany K decided to put to use their 
canvas hammocks, which had been fur- 
nished for service in Cuba. As will be 
observed by the accompanying photo- 
graph, the hammocks were arranged in 
tiers, thereby giving each of the eight 
men a cool and airy bunk, which cer- 
tainly was a treat compared to the hot 
tents. The top hammock, which is occupied by Ser- and when it was ripe it weighed 25lb. A good-sized 
geant Partlow, who was the originator of the idea, melon of this variety weighs 14lb. It had practically 
was at least 25ft. above the ground, and he reached __ no rind, and was unusually delicious and sweet. 


WILLOW FLIES. 

This is a photograph of 
** willow flies,” a kind of fly 
which appears for a few days 
during early summer on Green 
River, Ky., and other streams 
of the district. The flies appear 
about dusk, apparently rising 
from the water, and in such 
numbers that they obscure the 
lights towards which they fly. 
The photo. shows a watch lan- 
tern on a Government barge, set 
out at dusk, and photographed 
next day with the flies it had 
attracted during the night. There 
were probably two or three 
bushels of them. In appearance 
the fly resembles the English 
May-fly. This photo. was taken 
by Mr. D. A. Watt, U.S. 
Assistant Engineer, of Bowling 
Green, Ky. 
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A DOUBLE-BARRELLED CANNON. 

This, the only double - barrelled cannon in the 
world, was cast by a citizen of Athens, Georgia, 
during the Civil War of 1851—65. The inventor’s 
idea was unique. It was to connect two solid 


shot by means of a chain, and -then to load the 
cannon with these shot. Both barrels were to be 
fired at the same time, and it was expected that the 
chain would tighten and mow down a company of 
men at one time. The cannon was fired but once, 
for on the first trial one barrel exploded before the 
other. One ball had the start of the other, and the 
two left the gun with a rotary motion, tearing up the 
This photo, illustrates the whaler of H.M.S. Arches earth and small trees for quite a distance. After the 
with a torpedo stuck in her, and the carpenters close of the war the cannon disappeared, and was not 
cutting it out. The boat is alongside, the ship, and . found until a few years since, when it was mounted 
the photo. was taken from the top of the hammock by the city of Athens. Mr. T. R. King, of Athens, 
nettings, #.¢., directly above the boat. While at tor- Ga., sends us this curiosity. 
pedo practice, the torpedo struck the ; 
whaler, which was lying near ‘the target 
in readiness to pick it up on the expiration 
of its run, as seen in the photograph. 
This striking picture was sent in by Lieut. 
C. A. Fulcher, R.N. 


Fe 


A CHURCH BUILT BY ONE MAN. 

Stivichall Church, near Coventry, which 
will seat nearly one hundred people, is in 
the unique position of having been built 
by one man only. It was built in 1810 by 
aman named James Green, a stonemason 
of Coventry, and was opened in 1817. 
The photo. was sent to us by Mr. G. T. 
Mills, of Coventry, who informs us that 
the building of the church was undertaken ~e 
by James Green as an act of penance. — . — +a 
“ A HORSE IN A FIX, 


iG - 7” The horse shown in the picture is blind, 
and falling into the Des Moines River, 
P ; } at Bonaparte, Iowa, a short distance above 
the dam, floated down until he arrived as 
shown in the picture. He seemed in- 
stinctively to realize his perilous position, 
as the current is very swift, and there is a 
sheer descent of probably 25ft. A great 
many plans were proposed to rescue him, 
but all dismissed as not feasible, until! 
his owner anchored his boat up the 
stream with a large stone, and let him- 
self down near enough to throw a rope 
over the horse’s head, and then towed 
him up stream and to shore. The photo. 
shows the horse’s master in the act of 
preparing the rope. Photo. sent in 
by Mr. L. L. Talbott, of Des Moines, 
Towa. 





























PROCESSION TO CROXLEY. 


THE 


(See page 484.) 





